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MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

JVlARY  queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of  James  the 
'Fifth,  and  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  his  second  wife, 
was  bom  December  14th,  1542,  a  few  days  before 
the  death  of  her  father.  An  unsuccessful  war 
against  England  had  left  the  kingdom  in  a  pe- 
rilous state :  many  persons  of  the  first  rank  had, 
at  the  unforfunatebattleofSolway, fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  were  ^till  detained 
prisoners  at  London.  The  religious  disputes  at- 
tending the  reformation,  added  rage  to  the  fac- 
tions by  which  the  state  was  rent.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  queen  wa&  unknown  to  the  Scots,  a 
licrce  and  martial  people,  who  required  to  be  re- 
strained  by  a   strong  hand  \  while  a   long  and 
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2  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

feeble  minority  gave  encouragemeM:  to  faction  by 
the  hope  of  impuni^.  Jam^es,  who  saw  the  tenw 
pest  gather,  had  ijegkcted  to  provide  against  its 
efiects :  his  daughter  «i|d/1i&  kingdom  were  in 
despair  abandoned  to  the  cliances  of  fortune^ 
without  a  protector,  a  gyiardiaii,  or  a  guide. 

The  choice  of  the  nobles  at  length  fell  on  the 
earl  of  Arran,  next  heir  to  the  ^ueen^  whose 
proximity  of  blood  gave  him  a  title  to  the  regency ; 
a  man  of  mild,  unambitious  temper) -timid  and 
irresolute,  with  inferior  abilities,  fitted  rather  to 
the  enjoyment  of  private  life,  than  to  steer  the 
helm  of  the  state  in  turbulent  times.  Scarcely 
had  he  taken,  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  wheu 
anegociation  was  opened  with  England,  teeming 
with  fatal  consequences  to  himself  and  the  king* 
^om.  Henry  VIII.  after  the  death  of  James^ 
conceived  a  project  of  marrying  his  only  soi^ 
Edward  with  the  infant  queen  o^  Scots.  To  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Soiway  he  imparted  his  plan^ 
9nd  gav«  to  tkcxo,  a  promise  of  liberty,  on  cpndi^ 
tion  that  they  shoul4  aid  his  designs  :  on  receiv** 
ing  their  assent,  to  his  propo$itioti^  he  allowed^ 
th^jEa,tQ  return  to.  Scotland,  that  by  theii;  presence^ 
ip  the  parliament,  .which  the  regent  had  sum-* 
iKiOn^y  ^  they^  i^igl^t  be  the  better  enat^ed  tp  fulfil 
t|itir  en^^ag^ement.  A  cause  entrusted  to  such 
l|IBalous  advocates  could  §carcely  have  failed  of 
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MARY,  QtjEEN  OF  SCOT^.  S 

success,  had  the  temper  of  Henry  fitted  him  to 
improve  so  favourable  aA  occasion.  The  designs 
he  had  formed  upon  Scotland,  which  he  had  not 
the  dexterity  to  disguise  or  conceal,  were  but  too 
obvious  ;  but  when,  instead  of  temporising  with 
the  jealousy  of  the  Scots,  he  demanded  that  the 
person  of  their  queen  should  be  immediately  com* 
mitted~  to  his  charge,  and  that  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  should,  during  her  minority,  ht 
placed  in  his  hands,  he  at  once  alarmed  and  in« 
censed  the  whole  nation. 

His  conditions  were  indignantly  rejected,  and, 

ufter  some  dark  and  unsuccessful  intrigues,  he 

was  compelled  to  make  concessions ;  to  consent 

that  the  queen  should,  till  she  was  ten  years  of 

age,  continue   in  Scotland,,  and  that  he  should 

himself  be  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  ma*^. 

nagement  of  the  state.    The  treaty  was  still  sO 

advantageous  to  England,  that  the  regent  by  agree* 

ing  to  it  lost  much  of  the  public  confidence.     His 

enemies,  by  complaining  that  the  kingdom  was 

abou^  to  be  degraded  into  a  province  of  England^ 

and  that  the  true  catholic  faith  would  be  extin* 

guished  under  the  tyranny  of  an  excommunicated 

heretic,  addressed  themselves   to  the  prejudices 

and  die  passions  of  the  people.     Animated  by  the 

pride  of  independence,  and  the  dread  of  innova^ 
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4  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

jtion,  the  nation  declareci against  the  alliance.  The 
regent,  nevertheless,  with  a|i  irreaolution  charac- 
teristic of  a  weak  mintly  rati&ed  pQ  the  25th  of 
August  the  treaty  with  Hofuy:  on  the  3d  of 
September  he  withdrew  (torn  Edinburgh,  met 
the  adverse  party,  renounced  the  friendship  of 
England,  and  declared  for  the  interest  of  France. 

Henry,  to  gain  the  regent,  had  not  been  sparing 
of  magnificent  promises,  but,  on  finding  his  in- 
fluence less  than  he  had  been  willing  to  believe,  he 
no  longer  treated  him  with  the  same  respect.  The 
person  of  the  young  queen  was  in  the  custody  of  his 
adversaries,  who  increased  daily  in  numbers  and 
popularity.  They  formed,  at  Stirling,  a  separate 
court,  and  talked  of  electing  another  regent.  The 
French  king  was  ready  to  alFord  them  protection, 
and  the  nation,  through  hatred  of  the  English, 
would  have  united  in  their  defence.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, the  earl  of  Arran  was  compelled  to 
change  his  measures,  and  to  go  over  to  the  side  of 
the  triumphant  party.  Henry  was  not  of  a  tem- 
per to  submit  tamely  to  the  indignity  he  had  suf- 
fered; A  considerable  body  of  troops,  destined 
for  France,  received  bis  orders  to  sail  for  Scotland. 
jEiaving  landed  near  Leith,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  place,  they  marched  directly  to 
£,dinburgh,  entered  it  with  equil  ease,  set  fire  to 
4he  town,  plundered  the  adjacent  country,  and. 
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MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.  i 

on  the  approach  of  some  troops  collected  hastily 
by  the  regent,  retreated  with  their  booty  on 
board  their  fleet,  and  regained  in  safety  the 
English  coast.  This  piratical  expedition,  attended 
with  but  little  advantage,  served  but  to  complete 
tiie  disgust  of  the  Scots,  and  to  alienate  them 
whoUy  from  England.  Hostilities  were  for  a 
short  time  continued  by  both  nations,  with  but 
little  eflect,  till  an  end  was  put  to  this  war  of 
skirmishes  by  a  peace  in  which  France  was  in* 
eluded. 

Henry  had  not  yet  relinquished  his  purpose  of 
the  union,  to  accomplish  which  he  had  chosen 
such  rough  methods.  He  was  preparing  to  renew 
his  proposals,  when  death  put  a  sudden  stop  t& 
his  projects.  During  the  minority  of  his  son 
Edward,  the  ministers  who  had  the  principal  di- 
rection of  affairs  conducted  themselves  with  re- 
spect to  Scotland  upon  the  principles  of  their  late 
master  :  without  address  to  bring  about  the  treaty 
they  were  earnest  to  effect,  they  determined 
to  terrify  the  Scots  into  their  measures.  In 
the  beginning  of  September,  an  army  of  eighteen 
thousand  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  sixty 
sail,  appeared  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  The 
narion  was  not  unprepared  for  this  event, 
which  it  had  for  some  time  past  foreseen.    The 
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famous  battle  of  Pinkey  followed,  go  fatal  to 
the  Scottish  army ;  more  thao  ten  thousand 
men  fell  on  the  plain,  while  the  rout  of  the 
remainder  was  irretrievable  and  complete.  Tbit 
victory,  however  great,  proved  but  little  serviceable 
to  the  English,  who  wanted  (kill  or  leisure  to  im* 
prove  their  advantage.  The  Scots  were  by  every 
new  injury  rendered  yet  more  averse  to  the  dCi^ 
Bired  union,  and  precipitated  into  engagements 
with  France.  While  the  English  wasted  their 
treasure  and  their  strength,  the  French  reaped  all 
^e  benefit*  In  an  assembly  of  the  nobles,  diat 
m<t  at  Stirling  to  consult  on  the  sit^iation  of  af<^ 
fairs,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  France  for 
9id  and  protection.  In  the  violence  of  their  r€« 
sentment,  and  the  smart  of  recent  sufierings^ 
they  forgot  their  zeal  for  the  independence  of 
their  country,  which  had  prompted  them  to  re«» 
ject  the  rough  wooing  of  Henry,  and,  by  voJun«» 
tarily  offering  their  queen  in  marriage  to  the 
dauphin  of  France,  to  the  court  of  which  thej^ 
proposed  immediately  to  send  her,  granted  fron:), 
revenge  what  no  feebler  motive  had  been  able  toi 
extort  from  them.  An  offer  so  flattering  and  ad-^ 
vantageous  was  not  to  be  rejected  by  France  t 
the  French  monarch  acceded  without  hesitation 
to  the  proposition  of  the  Scottish  embassadors^^ 
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ihd  prepared  tx>  defeftd  with  Vlgout  Ids  nei^  ac« 
%uisiitionsL 

By  the  itiflfteirce  of  his  army  in  Scotland,  he 
6htained  the  cohtnitende  of  the  parliament  with  the 
©vertutes  made  to  him  :  in  vain  were  the  rcmon- 
itranceis  of  a  few  patriots  against  concessions  so 
Extravagancy  by  Which  Scotland  Mras  made  a  pro* 
iiince  of  France,  and  Henry  IL  changed  from  an 
Uly  into  master  of  the  kingdom,     l^he  friend- 
ship of  France  had  thus  become  mote  fatal  to  the 
hation  than  the  enmity  and  violence  of  England^ 
A  measure  of  so  much  importance  Was  precipi- 
tately decided,  and  the  interest  of  a  faction,  and 
^e  passions  of  a  moment,  suffered  to  triumph 
i»ver  Ae  honour  of  the  nation. 

Na  time  was  aHowed  b^  the  Freiich  to  th6 
Scots  to  reflect  on  the  probable  conseqnencei 
lof  this  rash  resolution*  The  fleet  which  had 
brought  over  their  forces  still  remained  on  the 
coast,  and  the  young  queen  was,  without  delay, 
conducted  into  France.  Mary,  was  at  this  time 
six  years  of  age  :  by  her  education  in  the  most  re- 
fined and  polished  court  in  Europe,  she  acquired 
those  accomplishments  that  gave  lustre  to  her 
charms,  and  imbibed  those  prejudices  which  ne- 
cessarily led  to  her  subsequent  misfortunes. 
The  mother  of  Mary  had,  in  1554,  acquired 
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the  regency  of  Scotland,  a  dignity  which  had 
long  been  the  object  of  her  ambition.  Two' years 
afterwards,  aware  of  the  precarious  foundation  of 
her  power,  which  rested  on  die  balance  of  con« 
tending  factions,  she  sought  to  strengthen  her  in- 
terest by  hastening  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter.  Obstacles  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
arisen  in  the  French  court,  against  the  completion 
of  the  engagement.  The  constable  Montmorenci 
bad  used  all  his  interest  to  defeat  an  alliancey 
which  reflected  so  much  honour  on  the  house  of 
Lorraine.  With  this  view,  he  had  represented 
to  Henry  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  order  in 
the  absence  of  the  sovereign  among  a  turbulent 
people,  and  recommended  him  to  bestow  the  han4 
of  the  young  queen  on  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  who,  by  residing  in  Scotland,  might  pre- 
serve the  kingdom  as  an  useful  ally  to  France.. 
Over  this  envious  but  prudent  council,  the  charms 
of  Mary,  now  in  the  opening  bloom  of  youth, 
which  had  captivated  the  heart  of  the  dauphin, 
aided  by  the  influence  of  her  uncles,  the  princes 
of  Lorraine,  finally  prevailed.  In  the  ensuing 
year  iSSly  ^^^  French  monarch  applied  to  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  which  appointed  eight  of 
its  members  to  represent  at  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  the  body  of  the  nation :  among  these  de- 
puties, on   whom  the  public  choice  had  fallen, 
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were  ^me  of  the  avowed  and  zealous  advocated 
of  the  reformation,  which  had  gained  rapid  ground 
in  Scotland.  The  instructions  of  the  parliament  on 
this  occasion  did  credit  to  the  wisdom  of  that  as« 
sembly :  while  in  the  marriage  articles  a  laudable 
care  was  taken  for  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the 
queen,  every  precaution  was  also  employed  for 
preserving  the  independence  of  the  nation,  and 
for  securing  the  succession  in  the  Scottish  line. 

The  young  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the  king 
of  France,  ratified  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  every 
article,  which  they  confirmed  under  theit  hands 
and  seals.  Under  these  appearances  a  scene  of 
artifice  was  concealed.  Previous  to  the  transac- 
tion, Mary  had  been  persuaded  privately  to  sub- 
scribe three  deeds,  equally  invalid  and  unju^. 

By  these,  in  the  failure  of  heirs,  she  conferred 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  its  inheritance  and  suc- 
cession, as  a  free  gift  upon  the  crown  of  France, 
with  9  declaration,  that  all  promises  to  the  con- 
trary  which  might  be  extorted  from  her  should 
be  void  and  of  no  obligation.  In  this  disgraceful 
projedl  Henry  II.,  the  keeper  of  the  great  seals, 
the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinil  of  Lorraine, 
were  engaged.  The  youth  of  Mary,  her  foreign 
education,  and  her  respect  for  the  advice  of  her 
uncleS)  will,  in  this  transaction,  plead  with  every 
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candid  mind  in  her  excuse.  The  grant  by  which 
she  bestowed  her  kingdom  upon  strangers  was- 
carefully  concealed  from  the  Scots:  they  seem^ 
however,  to  have  had  some  intimation  of  what 
had  passed. 

The  nuptials  between  Mary  and  the  Dauphins 
were,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1558,  celebrated 
with  great  pomp.  In  the  marriage  treaty,  the^ 
commissioners  had  agreed  thai  the  dauphin  should 
assume  the  name  of  king  of  Scotland ;  a  title 
which  they  considered  merely  as  honorary,  buJt 
to  which  the  French  laboured  to  annex  some  solid 
privileges.  They  insisted  on  its  being  publicly 
acknowledged,,  that  the  crown'Tnatrimonial  should' 
be  conferred  upon  him,  and  that  he  should  be 
invested  with  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  hus- 
band of  a  queen. 

The  princes  of  Lorraine,  intoxicated  with  suck 
cessful  ambition,  extended  their  daring  schemes^ 
yet  farther.  .  The  marriage  of  their  niece  to  the 
dauphin  allied  them  .nearly  to  the  royal  dignity^ 
the  only  object  which  was  yet  unattained.  Tof 
gratify  their  vanity,  which  had  in  proportion  to 
their  elevation  become  inordinate,  and  render  theic 
niece  more  worthy  of  the  heir  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, they  set  on  foot  her  daim  to  die  crowns 
of  England,  founded  on  the  declared  illegitimacy, 
of  Elizabeth*    The  capricious  Henry  VIIL  who^ 
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Bad  caused  both  his  daughters  to  be  disinherited 
By  act  of  parliament,  and  in  his  last  will,  with 
his  characteristic  inconsistency,  called  them  back 
to  the  throne  on  the  demise  of  their  brother 
Bdward,  had  (passing  by  the  posterity  of  his  eldest 
sister  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland)  appointed  the 
line  of  succession  to  continue  in  the  younger 
sister,  the  descendant  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk. 
The  validity  of  these  deeds  was  never  recognised 
by  foreigners,  though  Mary  had  reigned  in  Eng- 
land without  any  complaint  from  the  neighbouring 
princes.  But  the  same  cause  which  had  facili* 
tated  her  accession,  raised  an  c^stacle  to  the  ele- 
vation of  her  sister  Elizabeth.  Rome  trembled 
for  its  faith  under  a  protestant  queen  of  her  abi- 
Bties ;  die  same  fear  seized  the  court  of  Spain  ; 
and  France  beheld,  indignantly,  a  throne  to  which 
Ae  queen  of  Scots  had  pretensions,  occupied  by. 
2  princess  whose  birth,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ca- 
tholics, exduded  her  from  any  legal  right  of  suc- 
cession. .  Instigated  by  the  Guises,  Henry,  per- 
suaded his  daughtef'-iii-law  to  assume,  with  her 
husband,  the  title  of  king  and  queen  of  England, 
a:  fatal  presumption  which  led  to  the  most'  dis- 
astrous consequences.  The  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land viras  growing  in  reputation ;  the  marine  of 
ftance  had  been  wholly  neglected  •,  the  territories 
qH  Elizabeth  therefore  could  only  be  approached^ 
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on  the  side  of  Scotland^  where  the  princes  of 
Lorraine  determined  to  commence  their  attack* 
By  using  the  name  and  pretensions  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  they  hoped  (o  rouse  the  English  catholicst 
formidable  for  their  zeal  and  numbers,  and  exaf* 
perated  by  the  changes  introduced  in  the  national 
religion. 

The  aid  of  the  Scots  protestants  to  dethrone  a 
queen,  regarded  by  the  reformed  as  the  guardian 
of  their  faith,  was  not  to  be  expected ;  to  break 
their  power  and  reputation  in  Scotland,  therefore, 
became  a  part  of  the  scheme.  The  queen  regent 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  these 
views,  which  were  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  her 
unbiassed  judgment.  The  conflicts  which  en« 
sued  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  relate;  persecution 
produced  its«  usual  effects,  and  embittered  the 
spirit  it  was  meant  to  repress  :  both  parties  went 
farther  than  had  at  first  been  foreseen ;  political 
principles  mingled  with  religious  disputes,  and 
Scotl^d  was  torn  by  intestine  commotion.. 

About  this  time,  July,  1559,  died  Henry  11.  of 
France.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  the 
favour  of  the  house  of  liorraine  had  begun  to  de- 
cline, and  the  constable  Montmorenci  regained 
his  ascendant.  This  prudent  minister  imputed  the 
disturbances  in  Scotland  to  the  violent  measures 
of  &e  princes  of  liorraine,  and  counselled  the 
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lung  to  adopt  a  movt  moderate  system,  by  which 
union  and  tranquillity  might  be  restored  to  the 
kingdom.  But  the  untimely  death  of  the  king^ 
and  the  accession  of  Francis  IL  defeated  the  wis*- 
dom  and  policy  of  the  constable  :  allied  so  nearly, 
to  the  throne  by  the  dignity  of  their  mece,  th« 
Guises  again  assumed  the  direction  ot  aflfairs. 
Their  former  measures  were  now  resumed,  and. 
prosecuted  with  additional  vigour :  the  protestantSf 
oppressed  beyond  the  powers  >of  endurance,  called 
in  the  arm  of  Elizabeth  to  their  aid :  skirmishes 
and  hostilities  were  renewed.  The  English  fleet 
appeared  in  the  road  of  Leith,  and  facilitated  the 
operation  of  its  forces  by  land.  The  members  of 
the  congregation,  assembling  from  all  parts,  joined 
their  allies,  while  the  French  army  was  unable  to 
keep  the  field  against  an  enemy  so  much  superior 
in  numbers. 

The  queen  regent  had,  on  the  approach,  of  the 
English  troops,  retired  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
where  she  soon  after  expired,  a  victim  to  her  at* 
tachment  to  the  Guises  and  the  consequent  mis- 
fortunes of  her  administration.  Prudent,  discern* 
ing,  intrepid,  humane,  gentle  without  weakness, 
and  just  without  rigour,  Mary  of  Lorraine  pos* 
sesscd  qualities  which  might  have  rendered  her 
people  happy  and  her  regency  illustrious,  but  for 
her  devotion  to  the  princes  her  brothers^  and  the 
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Interest  of  Ft ance^  her  native  eountry.  A  fe^ 
days  previbus  to  htt  death,  dhe  lamented  this  do- 
dikys  and  the  /atal  isdue  6(  those  intemperate  eouil* 
ci^  which  she  had  t)een  seduced  against  her  judg* 
ttient  to  pursue.  With  the  candour  of  a  generous 
fiiilid,  she  ciMifessed  the  errors  of  her  admidistra*^ 
lion,  deprecated  their  effiict^,  and  implored,  iht 
lorgiveness  ot  those  to  whom  they  had  been  hurt- 
ftri.  She  even  invited  the  attendance  of  one  of  th^ 
most  embi^itt  of  the  reformed  preachers,  listened^ 
16  faiis  instruetions  widi  attention,  and  prepared 
Icrself  to  meet  death  with  fh-mness. 

In  die  mean  time,  the  French,  shut  up  in  LeitK 
%f  the  English  who  laid  close  siege  to  the  place^ 
were  compelled  to  negoeiate.    The  situation  of 
Trance,  menaced  in  its  turn  hj  civS  commotions^. 
Called  off  the  attention  of  the  Guises  ffom  Scot*^ 
tknd,  whence  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw- 
tbe  troops.     A  treatf  was  accordingly   entered, 
mto  vrith  £nglandk  among  the  articles  of  which** 
the  right  6f  Elizabeth  to  her  crown  was  expreJssly^ 
acknowledged  in  the  strongest  terms-,  and  Francis^ 
and  Mary  solemnly  engaged  neither  to  assume- 
At  title,  nor  to  bear  the  arai»  of  king  and  queen^ 
of  Englandy.in  any  tiitte  to  come..    Honourable  as 
was  this  concession  to  Elizabeth,  the  conditiont^. 
ihe  obtained  for  her  allies  the  Scots  Were  not  less^ 
adTicaatageous*    Thus  die  reformed  part]r  acquired^ 
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strength  by  opposition,  and  from  feeble  bq[ta* 
sings  gradually  obtained  fbianidabk  powers*  Tbe 
sovereign  authority  was  by  diis  treaty  transferred 
into  their  hands>  and  die  limited  p«erogati?e  pos« 
sessed  by  the  crown  nearly  annihilated.  A  few 
days  after  its  conclusion,  both  the  French  and  the 
English  armies  evacuated  Scotland.  By  this  riigfa^ 
sketch  of  theScottish  afiiurs  previous  to  the  return 
of  Mary,  the  eircuoistances  in  which  she  ascended 
the  throne  will  be  mote  eamly  comprehended.. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1560,  by 
Ae  death  of  Francis  II.  the  situation  of  his: 
widow  was  materially  changed.  Mary  had  by  her 
beauty  and  address  obtained  over  the  mind  of  her 
husband  an  entire  ascendancy,  which  she  had^ 
transferred  to  her  uncles^  the  princes  of  Lorraine.. 
Francis,  weak  in.  constitution  and  feeble  in  mind^. 
followed  implicit^  wherever  he  was  kd.  Hi» 
death  delivered  the  Scbts  from  a  formidable  ad« 
ministration,  which  threatened  finafly  the  ruin  of- 
their  independence.  Catherine  de  Afedicis,  the 
queen-mother,  who^  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  IX..  assumed^  the  direction  of  the  French^ 
afiairs,  waS'  far  from  regarding  Mary  with  a  fa* 
wourabk  eye:  in  the  preceding  reign  they  had 
been  rivals  in  power,  when  Ac  charms  of  the- 
wife  triumphed  without  difficulty  over  the  ai^ 
diorityofthemptfacr;  Gatherinei  whose  predomi-^ 
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sant  passion  had  thus  been  thwarted,  belield  -with 
secret  pleasure  the  humiliation  of  Mary,  which 
she  aggravated  by  the  reserve  and  coldness  of  her 
behaviour.  Forsaken  by  the  swarm  of  courtiers 
who  had  basked  like  insects  in  the  sunshine  of 
her  prosperity,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  by  the 
reverse  of  her  fortunes,  and  mortified  by  the 
studied  slights  of  the  queen-mother,  Mary  retired 
from  the  court  to  Rhcims,  and  indulged  in  soli- 
tude her  grief  and  her  reflections.  The  dream 
of  happiness  had  fled  for  ever  i  all  before  hei  was 
a  dreary  waste  -,  a  train  of  misfortunes,  which  she 
already  anticipated  in  idea,  pressed  upon  her 
steps ;  the  transient  brightness  which  had  beam- 
ed upon  her  youth  served  only  by  contrast  to 
deepen  the  gloom  which  now  enveloped  her  pro- 
spects on  every  side.  Even  the  princes  of  Lorraine 
were  obliged  to  narrow  their  views,  to  give  up 
the^  projects  with  regard  to  England,  and  to  turn 
their  attention  to  their  domestic  interests. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  French  monarch 
was  received  by  the  Scots  with  transports  of  joy, 
as  the  only  event  which  could  give  firmness  to  the 
system  of  religion  and  government  which  they  - 
had  now  introduced.  The  protestant  church  had 
about  this  time  begun  to  assume  a  regular  form.    . 

The  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  appointed  by  the 
convention  to  pass  over  to  YnuQC,  and  invite  the 
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queen  to  return  to  her  native  land;  a  circum« 
stance  which,  though  dreaded  by  some,  was  b]^ 
the  bulk  of  the  people  expected  with  ardour.  But 
the  zeal  of  the  catholics  got  the  start  of  the  prior 
in  paying  their  court  to  Mary.  Lesly»  their  de- 
puty (afterwards  bishop  of  Ross),  sought  to  excite 
in  her  mind  a  distrust  of  her  protestant  subjectSi 
and  to  prevail  on  her  to  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  catholics.  For  this  purpose  he  wish- 
ed her  to  land  at  Aberdeen,  wbere  the  reformers 
had  made  but  an  inconsiderable  progress.  Twentf 
thousand  men,  he  assured  her,  should  here  join 
her,  and  with  such  an  army,  encouraged  by  her 
presence,  she  might  with  ease  overturn  the  pro- 
testant  church.  The  princes  of  Lorrain,  intent 
on  defending  themselves  against  Catherine  of 
Medicis,  were  not  at  this  juncture  disposed  to 
listen  to  romantic  proposals :  the  French  officers 
also  who  had  served  in  Scotland  dissuaded  Mary 
from  viqlent  measures,  and  determined  her,  by  a 
representation  of  the  power  of  the  protestants,  to 
court  their  friendship  by  every  art.  Influenced 
by  these  prudent  resolutions,  shtf'rcceived  the  prior 
of  St.  Andrew's  with  marks  of  attachment  and 
confidence. 

Accustomed  to  the  refinement  and  elegance  of 
the  French  court,  Mary  was  in  no  haste  to  embark 
for   Scotland:  fondly  lingering  in  France,  the 
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scene  ist  her  early  iiltachttietlb)  and  of  aH  heir 
fileasui^S)  she  reflected  widi  a  degree  of  horrbt 
•n  the  barbarism  of  her  own  country,  and  tfad 
turbtilence  of  the  people.      At  length  the  persua^^ 
sions  of  her  uncles,  the  impatience  of  the  Scots^. 
And  above  aH  the  coldness  and  neglect  of  the 
queen-mother,  determined  her  to  commeir.'e  th^ 
dreaded  voyage.      While  Mary  was  preparing  fot 
her  departure,  the  seeds  were  Tsbwn  of  that  personal 
jealousy  between  her  and  Elizabeth  which  embiti- 
tered  the  days  of  the  former  and  shortened  her  Kfe- 
The  causes  of  this  animosity,  of  whidi  th* 
tatification  of  die  treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  db^ 
immediate  occasion,  lay  st&l  deeper*    Nearly  all 
the  articles  of  tht  treaty  had  been  on.  both  Sfde6 
Scrupulously  observed ;   one  only  remained  as  th6' 
fcource  of  contention*  Cecil,  the  English  minister,, 
had  proved  in  rfie  negociation  ah  overmatch  for 
the  refinements  of  the  Fretxch  embassador,  whom 
he  had  compelled  to  acknowledge,   not  merely- 
that  the  crowns  of  England  and  Ireland  belonged 
to  Elizabeth,  but  also  to  engage  thit,  in  all  times 
to  come,  Mary  should  abstain  from  using  the 
titles.        To  ratify   this  treaty,    so   indefinitely 
worded,  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  hopes  of 
Mary,  of  whose  ambition  the  English  crown  was 
a  worthy  object,  and  whose  pretensions  to  whicK 
gave  het  Importance  ia  tht  eyes  of  all.  Europe. 
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Her  ^tle  wa»  by  manj  esteemed  fnrefeiable  la 
Ibat  of  Elizabeth  herself :  the  English  catholict 
openly  espoused  this  opinion;  even  the  prote»» 
tants  denied  not  her  right  to  the  succession.  Thus, 
prcumstanced,  by  ratifying  the  disputed  article 
she  would  have  lowered  her  rank  among  the 
neighbouring  princes ;  the  zeal  of  her  adherenta 
would  hare  cooled  >  and  her  hope  of  mounting 
the  throne  of  England  would^  in  all  probability^ 
have  been  for  ever  blasted. 

These  ctMstsequenoes  escaped  not  the  penetradon 
^  Elizabeth,  who  hq;>ed  to  sooth  or  terrify  her 
riyal  into  a  compliance  witb  her  demands,  aa 
event  which  might  have  been  turned  greatly  to 
her  advantage.  Such  a  renunciation  from  Mary 
would  have  left  the  succession  open  and  unde^ 
termined,  by  means  of  which  she  mig|ht  have 
been  kept  by  Elizabeth  in  perpetual  anxiety  and 
suspense;,  or  the  authority  of  parliament  might 
have  broken  die  order  of  lineal  succession,  and 
have  transferred  the  crown  to  scmie  other  branch 
of  die  royal  blood. 

It  is  true,  that  the  equivocal  expressions  in«^ 
serted  by  Cecil  in  the  treaty  might  luMre  been  ex- 
changed for  words  less  ambiguous,  ia  which  Mary 
n>ight  have  promised  to  renounce  her  title  to  the 
crown  of  England  during  the  lives  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  lawful  posterity:  but  such  aa  amend«^ 
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ment  accorded  not  with  the  views  of  either  queen. 
Mary,  though  compelkd  to  suspend,  chose  notr 
to  relinquish  her  daim,  which  she  secretly  deter* 
mined  to  assert  on  the  first  prospect  of  success. 
Nor  would  Elizabeth  ev(en  tacitly  acknowledge 
the  right  of  her  rival,  though  after  her  own  de- 
cease. These  sentiments  were  on  neither  side 
avowed. 

.  To  the  jealousy  of  power  between  the  rival 
queens  was  added  that  of  beauty.  Elizabeth,  not 
content  to  surpass  her  sex  in  the  stronger  qualities- 
of  the  mind,  cherished  under  the  dignity  of  the 
queen  the  emulation  of  the  woman :  inferior  to 

r 

Mary  in  personal  graces,  she  excelled  her  in  po^ 
litical  talent  and  the  arts  of  government,  and  in 
the  more  important  pre-eminence  of  the  rank  in* 
which  she  was  destined  to  move.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  superiority,  she  sufiered  the  report  of 
the  charms  of  the  Scottish  queen  to  prey  on  her 
mind,  and  tarnish  the  lustre  of  its  qualities.  It 
is  perhaps  the  sensibility  necessary  to  form  a 
superior  character,  that  renders  the  greatest  minds 
accessible  to  those  weaknesses  that  confound  the 
ignorant,  gratify  the  malignant,  and  afford  to  the 
philosopher'  materials  for  reflection.  He  who 
possesses  no  exuberant  activity,  confines  himself 
with  ease  to  the  straight  and  level  path.  To 
guard  this  observation>  it  may  be  necessary  to  add^ 
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that  eccentricity  alone  can  never  be  admitted  as 
a  claim  to  genius,  however  it  may  •ometimes 
prove  its  disgrace. 

Though  no  stranger  to  the  difficulties  of  Mary 
with  respect  to  the  ratification,  Elizabeth  coi^ 
tinued  to  urge  it,  while  the  queen  of  Scots>  to 
^in  time,  contrived  to  elude  the  demand.  Both 
queens  covered  dieir  real  sentiments  under  a  pro^ 
fusion  of  polite  expressions  of  regard. 

In  sailing  from  France  to  Scotland,  the  course 
lay  along  the  English  coast:  Mary,  to  secure 
herself  from  the  insults  of  the  EngUs^  fleet,  or 
to  provide,  a  retreat  in  the  harbours  of  England 
should  the  weather,  prove  tempestuous,  sent  to 
request  of  Elizabeth  a  safe-conduct  during  her 
voyage,  and  this  demand  was  rejected  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  excite  distrust.  Though  filled  with 
indignation  by  the  ungenerous  behaviour  of  the 
English  queen,  Mary  suffered  it  not  to  retard  her 
departure.  A  train,  suitaUe  to  her  dignity  as 
the  queen  of  two  powerful  Jdngdoms,  accom^ 
panied  her  to .  Calais,  where  she  embarked.  Ii| 
her  retinue  were  six  princes  of  Lorraine,  her  ui^ 
cles,  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  nobUs  of 
France*.  The  queen-mother,  who  in  secret  re- 
joiced at  her  depsfrture,  spared  no  circumstance  of 
inagnificence  and  extenial  respect  to  grace  her 
journey.     .Alter  taking  Jlcaye  of  her  at/tendaat^ 
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vnih  a  sorrowful  heart  and  eyes  bathed  in  tears* 

Mary  quitted  the  shore  on  which  fortune  had  smiloi 

on  her,  to  embark  on  the  ocean,  which,  by  its  in*- 

ttability  and  storms,  was  but  too  emblematic  of  the 

iate  that  awaited  her.    While  the  French  coast 

remained  in  sight,  she  continued  to  gaze  on  it 

intently,  and,    sighing  often,   appeared  lost  in 

reflection.      *Farewel,  France!*  cried  she  from 

time  to  time — *  Farewel,  belored  country, which  I 

shall  never  more  behold  i'    When  the  darkness 

of  the  night,  concealed  the  land  from  her  vieW) 

she  would  neither  retire  from  the  deck,  nor  take 

refreshment;  but,  commanding  a   couch  to   b^ 

brought,waited  with  impatience  the  return  of  day« 

The  vessel  made  but  little  way  during  the  night: 

in  the  morning  France  was  still  in  sight,  on  the 

prospect  of  which  she  continued  to  dwell  with 

melanchdy  pleasure.     She  repeated  again,  while 

her  sight  could  distinguish  the  coast,  the  same 

expressions  of  tender  regret.      By  the  favour  of  a 

thick  fog  the  vessel  some  days  afterwards  escaped 

ilie  English-  fleet,  which  vraited  to-  intercept  it : 

JS^Yfi  after  an  absence  of  thirteen^  years,  landed 

en  the' 19th  of  August^  15(51,  safely  at  Leithi  itt 

her  native  country. 

She  was  received  by  her  subjects  with  shout^^ 
and  aeclamations  of  joy-;  but  her  arrival  being 
enexpected,  no  preparatioiuthttit  been^  made  for-  it^ 
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could  the  povertjr  of  the  comittj  be  conoealel 
from  her«   She  was  eonducted  to  the  pahce  of 
Holyrood-house  withlittlepomp,  at  circomstance  by 
'whi^Q^l)^  wa9  deeply  affected:  accustomed  to  At 
jq>let]4cir  wd  magnificence  of  France,  and  at  am 
age  to  be  dazzled  by  external  appeaiancet,  the 
chai^.  in  her  situation  appealed  a  melaacboly 
presage  of  what  was  to  follow; 
.   The  juncture  at  which  Mary  ascended  the 
tlurone  of  her  ancestors  required  a  wisdom  and 
steadiness^  of  conduct  scsurc^ly  to  be  expected  in 
lier  tender  sex  and  age.     The  rage  of  religious 
eontarbversyy  aggravitted*  by  past  and  present  inju* 
vies^  yet  existed  in  all.  its  fervor.  The  nobles  were^ 
by  the  absence  of  liieir  sorereign,  accustomed-  to 
independence :  the  delegated  jurisdiction  of  the 
i^ent  had.  carried  with  it  little  authority,   and 
inspired  no  respect;       A  licentious  spirit  had 
q>read  through  all  ranks :  for  the  two  preceding 
years  anarchy  had  prevailed  throughout  the  ktng'-^ 
dom,wbichliad  existed  without  a- regent,  without  a 
supreme  council,  without/ the  power»  or  even  the 
form,  of^aoicsiablished  government    France,  the 
ancient  ally  of  the  state,  was- despised ;  the  £ng*^ 
lish,  its  late  enemiei9>  had  gi!own  into  eonfidenctf 
with  the  nation^  and  gainfsd- an  ascendant  in  alt 
its  councils*    It  was  the  interest  of  Elizabeth  to' 
dqwese  thi^^  royal  autJierity  ^  in  Scotland)  and  to* 
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foment  among  the  people  a  spirit  of  disaffeoBM; 
Such  was  the  state  of  affaini  when  a  young  priA* 
cess^  not  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  stranger  tQ  the 
laws^  to  the  manners  of  the  country^:  cf^ottt 
experience,  without  support,  and  without  il^KfletH)> 
assumed  the  reins  of  government ! 

Opposed  to  these  disadvantages,  it  maff  bt 
urged,  that  the  people,  unaccustomed  tt»  the  ret 
•idence  of  their  prince,  might  be  pkaseii'with  the 
tiovehy  and  dazzled  by  the  splendi*  *i  the'  tojJ^ 
presence;  that  the  places  of  pot*  *md  profit 
in  the  hands  of  the  queen  might 'a  *:  n^  her  the 
nobles  by  the  ties  of  honour  and  i:  .  v.  .  tkmkf 
her  protection,  her  afiability,  and  the  charms  of 
her  youth  and  beauty,  she  might  engage  to  her 
the  hearts  of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 
•  From  every  part  of  the  kingdom  the  nobility 
crowded  to  do  homage  to  dieir  queen,  and  by 
their  testimonies  of  duty  and  attachment  to  erase- 
from  her  remembrance  their  past  misconduct. 
The  court  was  filled  by  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  French  nobility,  who  by  their  amusements,* 
added  to  the  gaiety  and  amenity  .of.  their  man-, 
ners,  began  to  polish  an^  soften  the  rudeness  of 
^he  i^tives.  The  qiueen,;  by  -ihe  grac^  jof  )mti 
persppi  the  insinruatloa  of  her  ^dress,  anditb«^ 
4^gancc  of  her  mannqrs,  c6pwji«4td  cvitfry-wheiEe; 
s^dmiration  and  respecu   To  the  ;ai^Qmplishammst 
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•f  ha:  own  sex,  she  added  many  of  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  other.  She  was  conversant  both 
with  the  modem  and  the  Latin  languages;  she 
had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  were  at  that  time  cultivated  as 
necessary  and  ornamental.  Above  aiU  she  stole 
on  the  afiections  of  her  subjects  by  mingled  dig- 
nity, courtesy^  and  sweetness. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  flattering  presage  which 
arose  out  of  these  circumstances,  while  all  parties 
seemed  contending  for  the  favour  of  their  youth- 
ful queen,  the  spirit  of  the  age  broke  out.    Mary> 
on  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  ordered  mass  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  her  palace :  a  secret 
murmur  succeeded  among  the  protestants  of  the 
court,  who  were  unwilling  to  allow  to  their  mo- 
narch the  liberty   of  conscience   they    claimed* 
Complaints  and  menaces  followed :  the  servants  of 
the  chapel  were  insulted  and  abused;  and  but  for 
the    seasonable   interference  of  the  prior  of  St. 
Andrew's,  greater  excesses  must  have  ensued.  The 
fury  of  the  reformers  against  the  church  they  had 
deserted  Can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  enlightened 
xninds.     Every  instance  of  condescension  to  the 
papists  was  esteemed  an  act  of  apostacy :  a  single 
mass  was  more  formidable  to  the  nation  than  a 
foreign  invasion.     In  the  infancy  of  knowledge, 
VOL.  V-  c 
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only  one  side  of  ihe  qttestfon  beifig  weighed^  the 
balance  is  sure  to  preponderate*  The  Hninformeil 
Jcnow  xiot  to  doubti  Many  of  the  protestants^ 
without  thinking  of  oonfincing  their  <)ueen  by 
argument  or  recl»nnRg  her  hy  ind^igence^  would 
liave  abruptly  denied  her  the  pririlcgc  of  wor- 
shipping God  according  to  her  own  notions  of 
propriety.  The  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  with  other 
leaders  c^  the  party,  interposed  to  restrain  diis 
furious  zeal ;  and,  in  despke  of  the  murmurs  of 
the  people,  and  the  instigation  of  their  preachers^ 
to  obtain  for  the  qtaeen  and  her  domestics  the 
undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion* 

Mary  rewarded  this  compliance  of  the  protesfr- 
ants  by  causing  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that  any 
attempt  towards  an  akeration  or  a  subrersion  of 
the  refonhed  church,  which,  though  establidiedf 
throughout  the  kingdom,  had  not  yet  received 
the  royal  sanction,  should  be  regarded  as  a  capital 
crime. 

In  conformity  with  the  plan  which  had  been 
settled  in  France,  she  comnritted  the  administra'^ 
lion  of  affairs  wholly  to  the  protestants*  In  her 
<:ouncil,which  was  filled  with  the  nwst  distin- 
^irished  persons  of  that  party,  no  papist  was 
admitted  to  confidence.  To  the  prior  of  St. 
Andre w%  and  Maithad  oi  Lethingtoti,  were  givr» 
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irti  the  potrer  atid  repttcatton  of  favourite  minU 
ttjcn.  This  choice  was  peculiarly  sicoeptsdiie  tx> 
tiie  people.  Mary,  by  the  prudent  advice  of 
these  ititsiiscersy  conducted  herself  widi  a  pro^ 
priety  aiid  itioderarion  that  could  not  fail  of 
gaining  her  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Such  were 
die  fair  auspices  undet  which  her  nrign  com* 
menced. 

To  effect  a  sincere  reconciliation  with  Eliza- 
beth was  also  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  queen  of  Soots^  bi  the 
beginxfing  of  her  administration  she  was  rotlly 
desirovs  of  ace6itipllshang  Ais  purpose  \  yet  the 
breadi,  from  Torioas  incMents,  seemed  to  urideit 
riSklher  than  to  beaL  NotwithscanAlng  the  db« 
statles  Wfakh  EKxabeth  had  opposed'  to  the  ve* 
mm  of  Mary  to  Scotland^  she  failed  not  by  her 
embdssad^  to  congratulate  her  arrhral.  To  re- 
turn this  civiKtty,  "Maitland  was  sent  to  Loridoit 
as  the  heater  of  cempHmmts  not  more  sincere* 
Dissin$«^tio<i  takes  deep.rooti  and  flourishes  m 
courts  as  in  its  native  soil.  Randolph,  the  English 
ettvoy,  had  orders  to  urge  Mary,  on  the  subject 
ai  the  rati^ation  ^  while  Maidand^  in  London^ 
sought  to  amuse  Elisabeth  by  pretences  and  apo- 
logies for  his  mistress's  delay.  Yet  to  extricate 
hesself  in  ^oime  degree  from  the  difficult  situation 
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in  which '^he  was  placed,  Mirj  instmcted,  hte 
embassador  to  signify  her  willingness  to  disclaim 
any  right  to  the  crown  during  the  lives  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  posterity,  if,  in  failure  of  these,  her 
title  to  the  succession  was  acknowledged  by  the 
English  parliament.  A  fair  and'  reasonable  pro-* 
position,  which  ought  to  have  been  accepted,  but 
which  was  nevertheless  peremptorily  refused* 

About  this  time,  Sept,  1^  1561,  Mary  made 
her  public  entry  into  Edinburgh,  and  was  received 
by  the  citizen^  with  ardent:  demonstrations  of 
duty  and  afFection :  yet,  eveh  on  an  event  such 
as  this,  ^y  eo.uld  not  fot^eac  to  discover  the 
apirit  by  which  they  :  were  acCuated.  In  fcvery 
spectacle  aiid  pageant  which  was  exhibited  on 
the  occasion^,  allusions  were  introduced  to  the 
supposed  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  (whose 
thunders  the  difierent  sects  of  religionisjts  are  so. 
fond  of  wielding)  on  papists  and  idolaters.  While 
studying  to  amuse  and  flatter  their  queen,  they 
mangled  induks  on  the  religion  which  she  pro- 
fessed. 

To  reform  the  police  of  the  country,,  and  to 
restore  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  nex* 
occupied  the  attention  of '.Mary-.  During"  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  a  dangerous  licen* 
ttousness  had  prevailed:  to  remedy  these  disorders^ 
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which  had  become  oppressive  and  intolerable* 
was  an  acceptable  and  popular  act.  The  prior 
of  St.  Andrew's,  vested  for  this  service  with 
extraordinary  powers,  under  the  title  of  the 
queen's  lieutenant,  executed  his  commission 
with  a  vigour  and  ability  that  reflected  credit 
upon  his  character,  and  the  choice  of  the  queen* 
In  his  absence  the  leaders  of  the  papists  made 
some  efforts,  but  without  success,  towards  insi« 
nuating  themselves  into  the  royal  favour  and  con- 
fidence :  whatever  might  be  the.  secret  sentiments 
of  Mary  (towards  the  paity^  she  wisely  chose  to 
continue  the  administration  in  the  hands  in  which 
it  had  been  so  ^bly  managed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1561a  convention 
of  estates'  was  held,  principally  for  the  consi- 
deration of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  assembly 
of  the  church,  which  sat  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
sented a  petition .  containing  many  demands  re* 
specting  the  suppression  of  popery,  tfie  encou- 
ragement of  protestantism,  and  a  provision  for  the 
maintenance,  of -their  clergy,  who  had  hitherto 
been  supported  by  the  benevolence  of  the  people. 
After  much  contention,  it  was  determined  that  an . 
exact  accbuiib  should  be  taken  x>f  the  value  of 
ecclesiastical  ybenefices  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
that  the  present  inGumbents,  to  whatever  party 
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they  adhefed>  tbould  be  alkwed  to  heep  pot- 

m 

session ;  that  two  thif  da  of  their  revenue  sbouki 
be  reserved  for  their  own  ufte,  and  the  remauid^i 
out  of  which  the  i)ueen  was  to  smi^  a  ftidF-* 
ficient  maintenance  for  the  protest^t  ctergy,  a^ir 
nexed  to  the  crown.  Thia  moderation^  by  whicb 
many  <if  the  catholic  clergy  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  revenues,  though  apparently  in  oppo* 
ution  to  the  zeal  of  reformatkmf  was  consistoot 
with  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
riches  of  the  church  might  hare  proved  e^yuiUf 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  the 
independence  of  the  nobiesywhether  wdbolly  traa»» 
ferred  to  the  protestant  miniaters,  or  ceafeoised  Lto>  { 

the  crown.    The  re&urmed  clergy  gained  but  little  i 

by  this  new  regulation  i  they  had  found  moae  'i\ 
facility  in  kindling  the  zeal  than  in  OBEtinguishistg  t 
the  avarice  of  their  proselytes :  the  sum  alkttte<|  , 
fqr  their  use  was  paid  with  little  exactness  i  and  ^  j)j 
they  still  Uved  in  the  poverty  of  the  primitive  dis-^  :j 
ciples  of  Christ^ 

The  moderation  of  the  4}iieen's  adnunistratiofis 
and  the  elegance  of  hex  courts  had  in  some  degree 
softened  the  ferocity  of  the  nobles;  whik  her 
pcesence  and  authority  had  given  a  dieck  to  t^eir  « 
factious  spirit.  But  this  tranquillity  was  jof  no 
long  continuance^  and  q^uickly  gave  pli^e  to  the 
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mo8€  violent  conteniionB.  The  feudal  and  aris- 
tocratkal  stale  of  Scotland  limited  the  yiriftdictionr 
of  tke  monarch }  amo^g  the  barons  and  great 
families  the  seeds  of  animosity  were,  by  the  un«- 
sectkd  slate  of  property  and  the  clashing  of  in- 
twestS)  thicUy  sown.  The  rival  clans»  without 
consulting  the  throne,  invaded  each  other,  and 
syppeakd  to  force  for  the  decisaon  df  their  claims ; 
ftcMdkarjr  liatnd  was  transmitted  with  estates^ 
aftd  posterity  proBecuted  the  quarrels  of  their 
ancestors*  Such  a  dispute  had  subsisted  between 
the  houses  •£  Han^ton  and  of  Both  well ;  the 
carls  of  whidk  happeoiqg  to  be  both  in  wasting 
at  the  sane  doko^  fre^cnt  broils  took  place  among 
their  fcdlowets  in  tlie  street*  of  Edinburgh.  Their 
McoadlialiMy.  which  was  broM^^  about  through 
tbc  nediatiba  q(  their  fmndS}  and  more  particu^ 
bxlj  of  Knoic#  was  iproductive  i»f  consequences- 
tttU  more  mtsduevoiis* 

Some  days  after  this  coaHtioa»  the  earl  of  Ar- 
zan^  an  extravagant  and  eccentric  chalnacter»  a 
kinsman  to  the  Hamikons»  and  a  lover  of  the 
queen's,  came  in  all  haste  to  Knox^  and  then  to  the 
prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  confess  with  confusion 
*  and  terror,  that  his  house  and  that  of  Bothwellt 
in  order  to  obtain  the  sole  direction  of  afiiiirs,  had: 
conspired  to  murder  the  prior  and  the  other  lAi^ 
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nisters  of  the  queen.  The  persons  thus  accused, 
whatever  might  h;ive  been  the  foundation  of  the- 
accusation,  denied  the  guilt  imputed  to  their 
charge.  Their  known  character,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  justified  the  queen  and  her  minis- 
ters in  having  them  secured  and  separately  con- 
fined. 

But  by  the  deeper  designs  of  George  Gordau, 
earl  of  Huntly,  against  the  prior,  more  important 
events  were  produced.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
nohlcman,  whose  estate  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  subject,  extended  over  many  of  the  northertv 
counties :  both  parties,  by  whom  he  was  courted 
and  Feared)  connived  at  his  encroachments  in  the 
north ;  while  by  artifice  or  force,  cither  of  which 
he  well  knew  how  to  employ,  he  added  daily  to- 
his  possessions  and  bis  power.  He  had  observed 
with  jealousy  and  vexation  die  growing  credit  of 
the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  whom  he  considered  a* 
a  rival  in  the  favour  of  the  queen,  to  which  his 
own  zeal  for  the  popish  church  seemed  to  give 
bim  a  better  claim.  By  personal  injuries  the  ti- 
valship  of  power  was  embittered.  To  recom- 
pense the  services  of  the  prior,  Mary  had  deter- 
mined to  create  him  an  earl,  and  to  make  choice  - 
of  Mar  as  the  place  whence  he  should  take  his 
title.     The  lands  of  that  name^  which  were  be« 
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stowed  as  a'sappbrt  of  the  rank,  though  a  part  of 
the  royal  denKsnes^  had  been  for  several  years 
possessed  by  the  earls  of  Huntly*  The  intrusion 
of  a  rival  so  formidable  into  his  territories^  added 
to  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  filled  the  earl  with 
indignation  and  alarm.  By  an  incident  which 
happened  about  the  same  tim^»  his  suspicion^  and 
rage  received  increase.  His  third  son,  sir  John 
Gordon,  was  involved  in  i  dispute  respecting  the 
property  of  an  estate  with  lord  Ogilvie,  which  in 
its  progress  had  become  a  deadly  feud.  A  scuffle 
had  in  consequence  takea  place  in  th^  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  in  which  lord  Ogilvie  was  dangerously 
wounded  by  Gordon.  The  magistrate^  baving 
seized  both  the  offenders,  the  queen  commanded 
them  to  be  strictly  confined.  In  an  age  accus- 
tomed to  anarchy,  even  this  interference  of  thp 
police  was  consideried  as  an  intolerable  rigour : 
the  friends  of  each  party  began  to  assemble  their 
vassals  with  a  view  to  overawe  the  decisions  of 
justice.  Gordon,  in  the  mean  time;  escaped  from 
prison,  and,  flying  into  Aberdeenshire,  loudly 
complained  of  the  indignity  he  had  suffered*  This 
circumstance,  as  all  the  actions  of  ^  the  queen  were 
imputed  to  the  earl  of  Mar,  failed  not  to  exas* 
perate  the  resentment  of  Huntly. 

About  this  period,  August  1  ^  1562,  it  happened. 
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that  Mary  let  out  on  a  pcogreas  into  the  northem 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  attetidal  b^  the  earis  of 
Mar  and  Morton,  MaUJand,  and  odict  leaden  of 
the  party.  Huntly  was  mortified  by  tJie  royal 
presence  in  a  country  where  for  many  years  no 
power  bad  been  luiowa  superior  to  bis  own.  Hie 
aclioBS  of  the  queen,  wkik  under  the  dicection  of 
Mar,  could  not  fail  of  being  misrepresented  and 
misconstrued  into  injuiies.  The  pcide  of  Huntiy^ 
was  oflcnded,  and  his  jealousy  inflamed,  by  * 
combkiation  of  circumstanceg ;  wUle  hk  pasdoos 
were  kept  in  perpetual  agitation.  Oi  the  arrival 
of  Mary  in  the  nordi,  he  employed  hit  wife,  a 
woman  of  addi:es9>  to  intercede  for  the  pardon  oS 
their  son.  But  the  queen  Foqutrcd  that  He  shoidd 
deliver  Himself  into  the  bands  of  justice,  and  rcljr 
wholly  upon  her  clemency.  Gordon  was  per- 
suaded to  comply  with  this  demand,  and  to  piOt 
mise  to  enter  himself  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  of  which  lord  Erakine,  the  uncle  of  Mar, 
was  at  that  time  governor.  TTus  ciroiunstance, 
and  the  inflexibility  of  the  queen,  being  attributed 
by  Huntly  to  the  rancour  of  Mar,  augmented  his 
animosity  against  him. 

Kr  John  Gordon  had  in  the  mean  time  set  ont 
towards  Stirling;  but,  instead  of  performing hia 
cngagemcnf,  found  means  to  escape  fnun  His 
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Ifuardd^  and  return  to  take  the  command  of  his 
follower^i  t^ho  were  rising  in  arms  throughout 
the  north.  By  tbi»  inMUTCetiG^i  it  was  intended  to 
stipi^err  the  blow  which  was  meditated  by  Huntiy 
against  his  ^rindpal  adversaries.  It  was  proposed 
by  the  conspirators  to  cut  off  by  assassination 
Mar^  Morton,  and  Maitland }  the  time  and  place 
for  the  perpetration  of  the  mwders  had  been  se- 
yrttii  times  appointed^  though  unforeseea  accidents 
had  hitherto  frustrated  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
The  bouse  of  Huntly  at  Strattbbogie  was  the  last 
piace  selected  as  the  scene  of  this  tragedy  ;  but 
the  queeny  on  her  journey  thither,  having  heard 
of  the  flight  and  rebellion  of  Gordon,  refused  in 
her  indignation  to  enter  under  the  fathered  roof, 
and  by  this  fortunate  resentment  preserved  her 
ministers  from  inevitable  destruction. 

Huntly  was  by  the  failure  of  these  projects 
precipitated  into  open  rebellion,  since  it  seemed 
knpossible  otherwise  to  eflRsct  the  ruin  of  his 
rivals.  On  the  arrival  of  Mary  at  Inverness,  the 
'  commanding.ofi^T,  by  the  order  of  Huntly,  shut 
the  gates  against  her,  and  compelled  lier  to  lodge 
in  the  town,  which  was  defenceless  and  open,  and 
which  the  followers  of  the  earl  quickly  surround- 
ed. The  queen,  attended  but  by  a  slender  train, 
was  seized  on  this  event  with  a  just  consternation ; 
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while  expecting  every  instant  the  approach  of 
the  instii^ntS)  some  ships  were  ordereil  inl» 
the  liver  to  secure  her  escape.  The  loyalty  of 
the  neighbouring  clans,  who  took  arms  in  her 
defence,  'saved  their  sovereign  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  her.  By  their  assistance  she 
forced  the  castle  to  surrender,  and  inflicted  on  the 
governor  a  punishment  for  his  presumption. 
This  conduct  of  Huntly  drew  on  him  a  new 
'  and  severer  mortification:  Lord  ErsUne  having 
pretended  a  right  to  the  earldom  of  Mar,  the 
minister  resigned  it  in  his  favour,  and  received 
at  the  same  time  from  the  queen  the  title  of  earl 
of  Murray,  with  the  estate  annexed  to  the  dignity* 
which  had  been  for  some  years  past  in  the  pos- 
session of  Huntly.  From  this  circumstance  he 
concluded  his  family  destined  to  destruction;  and, 
dr:ading  to  be  stripped  gradually  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions, no  longer  affected  to  disguise  his  inten- 
tions, but  in  detiance  of  the  royal  proclamation 
openly  took  up  arms.  Instead  of  yielding  up  those 
places  of  strength  which  he  was  required  to  sur- 
render, the  persons  commissioned  by  the  queen 
to  take  possession  were  either  dispersed  or  cut  ia 
pieces  by  his  adherents;  while  he  himself  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  towards 
Aberdeen,  whi:re  the  queen  had  returned  with 
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her  small  court.  Murray  had  only  a  handful  of 
men  in  whom  he.  could  place  confidence :  to  form 
the  appearance  of  an  army  he  was  obliged  to  call 
to  his  aid  the  neighbouring  barons,  from  whom^ 
as  either  favouring  the  designs  of  Huntly  or 
standing  in  awe  of  his  power,  but  little  service 
could  be  expected.  With  these  troops  he  however 
irched  towards  the  enemy,  whom  he  found 
at  Cbi^^hie  posted  to  great  advantage.  Having 
cpmmano^  his  northern  associates  to  begin  the 
attack,  on  the  first  motion  of  the  enemy  they 
turned  their  backs  and  fled;  while  the  followers 
of  Huntly,  throwing  aside  their  spears  and 
breaking  their  ranks,  rushed  forward  sword  in 
hand  to  the  pursuit.  In  this  critical  juncture 
Murray  stood  immovable  on  a  rising  ground,  with 
the  small  but  trusty  body  of  his  adherents,  who, 
presenting  their  spears  to  the  enemy,  received 
them  with  a  firmness  for  which  they  were  not 
prepared.  The  Highland  broad-sword  is  not 
calculated  to  encounter  the  Scottish  spear :  the 
irregular  attack  of  the  troops  of  Huntly  was  re- 
pulsed without  difficulty  by  this  firm  battalion^ 
and,  before  they  had  recovered  from  theit  con- 
fusion, the  runaways,  willing  to  recover  their 
credit,  returned,  fell  upon  them  and  completed 
the  rout.   Huntly,  whose  qgrpulence  unfitted  him 
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ttn  fligl^  -vna  m  the  putsait  trodden  to  deatfu  His 
•oo«  sir  John  and  Adam  were  txHbn,  and  Murray 
returned  triumphant  with  his  prisoners  to  Abcr- 
deen.  Sir  John  Gordon  was  tried,  and  three  days 
after  the  battle  sufered  death.  Adam  was  pardon- 
ed in  consideration  of  his  youA.  Lord  Gordon, 
who  had  been  privy  to  the  designs  of  his  father^ 
was  seized  in  the  south,  triedj  and  found  guilty  of 
ti'eason ;  but  his  punishment  was  remitted  through 
tfie  clemency  of  the  queen.  The  first  pariiament 
proceeded  with  rigour  against  this  great  f  am  ily, whose 
power  and  fortune  were  reduced  t6  the  lowest  ebb. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  (1562)  Mary,  desirous  of  entering  into  a 
more  intimate  coRCspondence  with  Elizabeth, 
employed  Muttand  to  request  that  a  personal  io- 
terviewmight  take  place  between  them,  somewhere 
in  the  north  of  England.  Elizabeth  affected  to  ap- 
prore  of  the  proposal,  which  she  could  not  in  de- 
cency reject,  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
meeting  were  therefore  immediately  appointed 
But,  too  prudent  to  admit  into  her  kingdom  a  rival 
whose  beauty  and  address  she  so  much  dreaded, 
she  contrired,  under  various  pretences,  to  elude 
the  interview  for  that  season. 

The  assembly  of  the  church,  during  this  year, 
met  twice,  and  prayed  the  queen  for  a  redress  of 
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\itk  grievaaecs.  Mary  w»  not  forward  to  exert 
kerself  £oi  tbnr  lebef ;  and  ber  ministers,  though 
»U  jealous  protestaats,  bit  growmg  lioh  oa  the 
spoik  of  the  churehi  were  eqtuUy  regardless  of 
the  donaads  and  iadigencc  of  their  brethren. 

The  queea  had  paMcd  two  years  in  a  state  of 
widowhood,  during  which  her  mild  admuiistra' 
tion  had  secured  her  the  hearts  of  ber  subjects : 
diey  now  became^ioipBtieat  foe  ber  marmge,  that 
the  cnnra  might  descend  in  the  Une  of  their 
aacient  monarchs.  By  the  fame  of  her  beauty 
aod  accomplish  mebts,  added  to  ber  rank  and  ex- 
pectations, many  dificrent  princes  were  prompted 
to  si^cit  her  alliance.  Scotland,  by  its  situation, 
threw  much  wnght  into  uriutcrcr  scale  it  should 
happen  to  fall ;  and  Enrapc  waited  with  anxiety 
for  the  determination  of  the  queen.  The  mar- 
riage of  Mary,  as  it  interested  the  passions  «£ 
sereral  princes,  gate  rise  to  a  number  of  contra- 
iictotj  intrigues. 

The  princes  of  the  bouse  of  Austria  were  ap- 
pKbensive  of  the  ambition  of  France,  should  Mary 
again  choose  a  husband  among  its  princes :  to  pre- 
vent such  an  event,  the  emperor  negociated  with 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  respecting  an  union  be- 
tween the  Scottish  queen  and  the  archduke  Charles. 

Plulip  n.  envying  the  Austrian  so  important  a 
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prize,  used  all  his  influence' with  the  house  of 
Lorraine  to  procure  the  hand  of  their  niece  for 
his  son  don  Carlos,  heir  to  the  extensive  domains 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Catherme  de  Medicis, 
dreading  the  marriage  of  the  qneen  of  Scots  vith 
any  of  the  Austrian  princes,  and  no  less  jealous 
lest  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  should  strengthen 
their  power  by  an  alliance  with  Spain,  instaBtljp 
dispatched  an  agent  into  Scotland  to  ofier  to  the 
queen  the  hand  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  brother 
of  her  former  husband,  who  soon  after,  on  the 
premature  fate  of  Charles  IX.  mounted  the  throne 
of  France. 

The  pretensions  of  these  rivals  were  attentively 
weighed  by  Mary,  who  deliberated  where  to  fix 
her  choice.  The  high  birth  of  the  archduke 
Charles  was  his  only  recommendation.  The 
duke  of  Anjou,  a  handsome  and  gallant  prince> 
next  engaged  her  attention  :  but  the  example  of 
Henry  VIII.  warned  her  against  contracting  a 
marriage  with  her  brother-in-law ;  nor  could  she 
bear  the  idea  of  appearing  in  France  in  a  rank  in- 
ferior to  what  she  had  formerly  held.  She  there- 
fore inclined  with  partiality  to  the  Spanish  pro-  ■ 
posal,  which  could  not  fail  to  flatter  her  ambition. 
There  happened  however  three  circumstances 
which  combined  to  divert  her  from  a  foreign 
alliance. 
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The  first  of  these  was  the  murder  of  her  uncle 
the  duke  of  Guise,  whose  ambition  had  involved 
his  country  in  civil  war,  and  who  perished  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  |  a  blow  which  proved  fatal 
to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  which  obliged  her  to 
contract  her  views.  The  second  was  the  opinion 
of  the  queen  of  England,  who  was  deeply  in- 
terested  in  the  marriage  of  Mary,  and  who  ob- 
served her  conduct  with  an  anxious  eye.  The 
union  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  ji  catholic 
prince  was  an  event  which  she  had.  cause  to 
fear  :  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Austrian  princesy 
her  avowed  and  bigotted  enemies,. would. have 
proved  more  particularly  dangerous  to.  her  power* 
Against  such  an  alliance  she  instructed  Randolph, 
her  embassador,  to  remonstrate  in  the  strongest 
terms.  She*  should  copsider  such  a  connectibn,- 
she  told  Mary,  asia  b|reach  in!the  personal  .friend- 
ship which  so.  happily  united  them :  the  English 
nation  would  also  regard  it  as  the  dissolution  of 
the  confederacy  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
kingdoms  ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  theii;owa  re<^ 
ligion  and  liberties,  would  be  competkd  to  take 
measures  prejudicial  to-  her  right  of  succesr 
sion,  which  they  wanted  neither  power  nor  pre* 
tence  to  invalidate.  This  threatening  was  ac-» 
companied  with    an    ambiguous  ;ptomi6e  tbai;^ 
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Aonld  Mary  dioDae  s 
Soglith  lution,  hor  title 
be  examined,  aod  reet 
Ho  bint  was  howercr  ad 
lag  tlK  peraon  onv^ion 
might  fall:  obKureind 
out  dot  a  native  of  0rit 
lanlc,  wouU  be  the  sa 
Mary,  though  obliged  I 
was  justly  tnortified  1 
dnrougfa  the  death  df  1 
and  intent  on  the  Eng 
^nsct  of  her  aalntion. 
MfKWtiiry  td  ooiurt  a  i 
wil^  iiBfUiiatr  oAsid. 

To  dese  aooBidDTatk 
«j  her  own  aabjcds,  w 
dreaded  an  amon  with : 
power  m^ht  be  cnplv 
-  andltbertia.  They  fo 
Ac  crawn,  itiengthea 
allianeca,  would  stirtch 
ancient  linntE.  Thar 
an  event  ^cw  them  ii 
iiriuch  could  not  fail  to 
pvevenrion  of  soch  a  m 
of  the  EngSab  fleet  it « 
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^hfi  lnQ^^  of  ttfy  icffeigii  prince^  or  efcii*  if  ne- 
cetaary^  to  seiae  and  •ecuie  the  person  of  their 
iowcrci^.  The  catholics,  di&pbrited  bf  the  loss 
of  the,  earl  of  Httatly,  ^wese  not  in  a  condition  tv> 
obstruct  their  designs. 

Thii»  circamstaofieds  Mary  for  the  present 
Jaid  aside  the  idea  of  a  f oraign  alliaace>  and,  to 
«mave  the  jealousies  of  both  countnesy  a|^ieared 
TvdlUng  to  sacxffice  her  aspirii^  plans. 

This  year  (1563)  the  parliament  met,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  return  of  the  (|iieen  into 
Scotland.  Hear  ministers  possessiQg  die  con6- 
deace  of  the  nation,  the  proceedings  were  con^ 
dttcted  Ynt§x  perfect  unanimity.  The  grant  of 
ihc  earkkmi  of  Murray  to  the  pnor  of  St.  An*- 
4x0w^6  wss  confirmed.  Huntly,  with  scTcral  of 
Ins  vassals  at^  dependents,  was  attainted.  The 
act  of  oblixian  mentionfid  in  the  treaty  of  £dui* 
burgh  received  the  royal  sanction.  But  the 
qncen,  who  had  determined  never  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  was  careful  that  this  sanction  should  sot 
be  deemed  any  acknowledgment  of  its  validity  ^ 
nor  had  she  consented  to  it  but  in  compli- 
aace  with  the  solicitation  of  the  lords  of  par* 
liament,  who,  en  thdr  knees,  besought  her  to 
ailay  jby  this  condescension  ihc  jealousies  and  ap- 
prehensions of  her  subjects*    Ko  atten^  was 
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made  «t  this  time   to  procure  her  assent  to  tlie 

laws  cstahtnhing  the  protestant  religion  :  her  mi- 
nisters, though  themselves  of  the  reformed  church, 

were  aware  of  the  impnidence  of  urging  such  a. 

request.      Through    their    interest,   Mary    had 

agreed  to  tolerate  and  to  protect  thi 

'they  had  even  prevailed  on  her  to  p 

of  the  Romish  prelates  for  celebrat 

trary  to  her  proclamation,   though 

she  w;is  still  zealously  attached  to  i 

which  she had-been  educated.  "Wbi 

from  political  motives  what  her  incl 

proved,  they  wisely  judged  that  th 
■of  those   who  professed  the  reform 

the  best  method  of  reconciling  the  ( 

principles,  and  gradually  wearing  h 

away:  importunity  and  violence  wei 
«xtort  a  compliance  that  uuHild  not 

the  wishes  of  her  people.  ■ 

Hut  the  zeal  of  the  protestant  cle 
■satisfied  with' this  just  and  temperM 
«ager  and  inflexible,  it  knew  not 
brooked  no  delay.  They  insisted  tha 
opportunity  of  establishing  religion 
not  to  be  neglected.  The  good  i 
ministers  was  deemed  apostacy,  an 
dotation  a  criminal  servility.   Knox  n 
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Icmnly  the  friendi^ip  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  as  a 
man  devoted  to  the  royal  interest^  and  regardless 
of  those  objects  which  he  had  hitherto  esteemed 
most  sacred.    The  preachers  vented  their  indig*- 
nation  from  the  pulpit,  which  resounded  with 
dedamafions  against,  idolatry,  with  presages  re- 
specting the  queen's  marriage  with  a  foreigner, 
and  r^Toach^  the  most  bitter  and  virulent  against 
those  who  from  interested  motives  had  deserted 
the  kranse  of  truth.    The  populace,  whom  these 
invectives  inflamed,  forgot'in  their  zeal  the  dictates 
of  justice  and  proceeded  to  acts  of  outrage  and 
vsolemce.    During  the  absentee  of  Mary  on  a  pro- 
gress intb  the  west,  m^ss  continued- to  be  cele- 
brated in  her  ch^el  at  Holy-rood  house.     The 
hittltitude  of  those.who  attended  on  the  ceremony 
provoked  the  bigotry  of  the,  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  free  from  the  restraint  of  the  royal  presence, 
riotously  interrupted  thfs  service,    insulted   the 
audience,  and  filled  them  with  terror.     Two  of 
the  leaders- of  this  tumult  were  seized,  and  ap- 
pointed to  take  th/eir  trial. 
'  Knox,  to  screen  from  danger  these  turbulent 
zealots  whom  he  considered  as  sufferers  in  a  holy 
c^use,  issued  circular  letters,  requiring  all  such  as 
professfd  the  true  religion,  or  were  concerned  for 
its  preservation,  to  assemble  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
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day  of  trial,  aad  nqiport  hj  their  presenoe  tb^ 
dittreued  brethren.  One  of  dlcse  letters  t^ 
into  At  hands  of  die  <iitee».-  To  assenAU  the 
people  widiout  die  royal  authority  was  ctmstnied 
to  be  treuon,  and  a  resolution  was  tzken  to  pro- 
secute Knox  for  the  crirae  brfote  the  privy  coun- 
cil. Fotitmatcly  for  him,  his  judges  were  Ecaloos 
protestints,  and  the  very  men  vha,  dsting  tli* 
late  ccunmotions,  had  openly  resisted  the  roysl 
audiority.  Under  piccedcats  ^ami  Srttm  dieit 
cftvn  conduct,  Knox  endtivon-ed  to  defend  t6m^ 
•  sdf ;  and  after  a  long  hearing  was,  (^  coarse,  ac- 
'quitted.  It  would  have  been  scarcely  possitde  for 
bis  judges  to  have  cond«imed  htm  witfaoot  at 
the  same  time  inv<riving  themsdvcs.  Even  Sbi- 
claif^  bishop  of  Ross,  president  of  the  court  of 
«ession  and  a  papist,  heartily  omeurred  is  liiiK 
decision;  a  proof  of  the  impunity  vMlwldcfi  tHe 
regal  authority  aright  at  ^t  time  be  insulted-  in 
Scotland. 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  stJll  continued  to 
be  the  object  of  attention  and  intrigoe.  Elizabeth, 
while  she  affected  to  direct  Mary,  treated  her 
with  a  disgusting  reserve  and  kept  her  in  uime- 
cessary  suspense;  hinting  only  at  the  person  whovA 
she  destined  to  be  her  husband,  without  fi^y 
explaining  herself.     Marj^   notwithsta 
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nsesttm^nt,  diewed  so  mwrh  deference  fef  die 
Si^lish  queen  in  all  her  actions  and  expressxmSf 
AoLt  it  was  believed  by  foreign  princes  that  she  faa4 
wholly  sarrendered  herself  to  Elizabeth's  direction* 
Catherine  of  Medicistook  alarm  on  this  occasion^ 
ai^,  though  her  wh<de  ccmdact  had  exhibited  a 
eeries  of  indignities  to  the  queen  of  Scoto,  flie 
now  sought  earnestly,  by  her  artifices  and  atten* 
tionsy  to  conciliate  her  hm>iK  and  to  eAee  tbt 
temembrance  of  what  had  passed.  The  arreats 
of  her  dowry,  of  which  the  queen-mo&er  bad 
stopped  the  remittance,  were  instantly  paid ;  and 
efforts  were  made  to  extend  in  France  die  pri« 
vileges  of  the  Scots.  Mary  understood  too  well 
the  character  of  her  modio^in-law  to  be  imposed 
on  by  these  pretences ;  nor  did  die  negociation 
with  England  suiler  from  these  circumstances 
any  interruption. 

The  solicitude  of  die  Scots  for  the  speedy 
marriage  of  their  qtieen,  at  length  determined 
Elizabeth  to  withdraw  the  veil  with  which  she 
bad  covered  her  purpose,  and  to  declare  the 
name  of  the  person  whom  she  had  selected  to  be 
the  husband  of  Mary.  Lord  Robert  Dudley, 
her  favourite,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester, 
a  nobleman  distinguished  for  bis  elegant  man- 
ners and  personal  graces,  was  the  man  whom 
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she  proposed  Aai  reccMimicnded  to  tke  queen  of 
Scots*.  The  spirit  of  Mary,  for  whose  favour 
so  many  princes  had  contended,  revolted  at  the 
degradation  of  bestowing  her  hand  upon  a  sub- 
ject. But,  while  she  felt  the  humiliating  purpose 
of  Elizabeth,  she  was  careful  to  dissemble  her 
sentiments.  She  however  declared  to  the  English 
resident  in  strong  terms  her  disapprobation  of 
tlufi  alGaoce,  which  could  bring  with  it  no  ad- 
vantage sufficient  to  justiiy  such  a  neglect  of  her 
digtiity. 

■  "  Dr.  Robertson,  at  this  period  of  his  History  of  Scot- 
land, after  giving  Elizabeth  just  praise  for  her  sagacity 
in  the  choice  of  her  ministers,  whom  ehe  selected  (he  ob- . 
ferves)  "  for  their  knowledge,  their  prudence,  and  their 
capadtyforbuiiiieet,"3^d):  "whereas  beauty  and  grace- 
fulness ofperson,  polished  manners  and  courtly  address, 
were  th^accomplisbinents  on  which  she  bestowed  her 
favour.  In  the  one  case  she  acted  with  the  wisdom  of 
a  queen,  in  the  other  she  discovered  the  weakness  of  a. 
woman."  Favour  undoubtedly,  as  the  word  implies,  is 
distinct  frotti  esteem.  The  latter  is  the  offspring  of 
judgment,  thf  former  of  taste  and  feeling.  Noriait  po 
culiar  to  ivamai  to  be  dazzled  by  the  qualities  enu- 
merated by  the  grave  historian.  When  do  men,  it  may 
he  asked,  where  their  taste  and  passions  are  concerned, 
turn  from  personal  graces  and  captivating  manners,  to 
distinguish  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  or  recompense 
the  virtues  of  the  heart  f 
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Elizabeth^  It  may  be  presumed,  was  scarcely 
in  earnest  in  the  proposition  she  had  made ;  it 
was  not  her  wish  to  persuade  but  to  amuse  Mary^ 
and  gain  time.  By  her  power  over  Leicester^ 
she  might  have  been  enabled  to  protract  the  ne- 
gociation  at  pleasure ;  and,  by  keeping  her  rival 
unmarried,  have  rendered  the  prospect  of  her  sue* 
cession  less  desirable  to  the  English.  Nor  durst 
Leicester,  whatever  might  be  his  Wishes  or  hit 
feelings,  venture  to  take  any  measures  to  facilitate 
his  success.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  treaty  could  have  a  favours- 
able  issue.  The  two  queens  continued  to  di$sem« 
ble^  Elizabeth  to  press  ^  marriage^which  she 
wished  not  to  take  place,  and  Mary,  though  she 
secretly  cherished  other  views,  to  forbear  express- 
ing a  positive  rejection. 

Henry  Stewart,  lord  Darnly,  eldest  son  of  the 
earl  of  Lennox,  was  the  person  to  whom  the  queen 
of  Sc.ots  began  to  turn  her  attention.  Lennox^ 
driven  out  of  Scotland  under  the  regency  of  the 
duke  of  Chatelher;2iult,  had  lived  in  exile  twenty 
years.     Lady  Margaret  Douglas  *,  his  wife,  wa$ 

i     •    ' — I ■ 

*  She  was  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  eldest  sister  to 
Henry  VIII.  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  whom  Margaret  mar^ 
ried  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Janics  IV, 
VOL.  V.    -  P   ' 
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the  most  dangerous  rival  of  Mary  in  her  claim  to 
the  English  succession.  Lady  Leimox,  though  the 
child  of  a  second  marriage,  was  <me  degree  nearer 
than  the  queen  of  Scots  to  the  royal  blood  of 
England,  in  which  she  was  bom.  By  an  English 
law,  which  respects  private  inheritances,  -it  it 
decreed  that,  **  whoever  is  not  born  in  England^ 
or  at  least  of  parents  who,  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
were  in  the  obedience  of  die  king  of  England, 
cannot  enjoy  any  inheritance  in  the  kbgdom.** 
This  maxim  Hales,  an  English  lawyer,  had  en- 
deavoured to  apply  to  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown.  If  Damly  should  contract  an  al- 
liance with  any  of  the  powerful  families  of  Eng- 
land, or  should  make  a  public  profession  of  the 
-protestant  religion,  these  argumenta^might  prove 
fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  a  foreigner  and  a  papist* 
Aware  of  this,  Mary  had  early  sought  to  culti- 
vate a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  family  of 
Lennox.  Both  the  earl  and  lady  Margaret  had, 
in  1562,  been  taken  into  custody  by  the  orders  of 
Elizabeth,  on  account  of  their  holding  ,a.  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Scottish  queen.  From 
the  time  that  Mary  perceived  the  diflSculties  which 
opposed  her  marriage  with  a  foreign  prince,  she 
had  drawn  this  connection  still  closer,  and  even 
invited  the  earl  to  return  into  Scotland*  A  trans^ 
action  of  such  importaftce  did  not  escape  the  no* 
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iice  of  Elisabeth,  who,  however,  chose  not  to 
interrupt  a  negociation  which  entirely  accorded 
with  her  views.  Gratified  to  observe  her  rival 
stoop  to  the  thoughts  of  espousing  a  subject,  the 
situation  of  Damly  was  not  calculated  to  excite 
cither  her  jealousy  or  her  fears.  The  estate  of 
his  father  lay  in  England,  by  means  of  which 
Elizabeth  hoped  to  keep  the  treaty  in  her  own 
liands,  and  to  act  over  the  same  artifices  aifd  de« 
lays  which  she  had  planned  in  her  rectMnmcnda^ 
tion  of  Leicester. 

No  sooner  did  Lennox  apply  to  ^e  English 
court  for  permission  of  passing  into  Scotland^ 
under  pretence  of  prosecuting  the  claim  of  his 
wife  upon  the  earklom  of  Angus,  than  he  obtained 
his  de»re  i  and,  with  a  licence  to  depart,  ktterS) 
warmly  recommending  him  to  the  favour  and  pro* 
tection  of  Mary.  At  the  same  time  Eli^abech^ 
"mth  her  usual  policy,  to  perplex  and  entstf){le, , 
vpimed  the  queen  of  Scots  that  this  indulgence 
-to  Lennox,  by  reviving  the  animosity  between  him 
and  the  house  of  Hamikon,  might  prove  fatal  to 

herself.  In  consequence  of  this  admonitiont 
which  gave  ofience  to  Mary,  and  drew  front  her 
an  angry  reply^  die  correspondence  between  the 
two  queens  sufiered  a  total  though  temporary  in-^ 
terruption.    The  intcfcst  of  Mary,  howevert  io« 
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duccd  her  to  seek  a  reconciliation,  nor  did  Elizabetli 
<^posc  many  difficulties  to  a  renewal  of  that  ap- 
pearance of  amttf,  and  those  cordial  but  deceitfoi 
pTofesaions  of  r^rard,  which  equally  suited,  the 
purposes  of  both. 

Lennox  was,  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  rccciTctJ 
by  die  cfUcen  with  distinguished  marks  of  regard; 
tnd  treated  with  a  familiarity  that  could  not  fail 
to  encourage  the  most  aspiring  hopes.  The  ru- 
mour of  a  marriage  between  his  son  and  the  queen 
spread  through  the  nation,  which  already  began 
to  view  him  as  the  father  of  their  future  sovereign, 
The  duke  of  Chatclherault,  who  beheld  in  Lcnnoi 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of  Hamilton, 
saw  in  his  aggrandisement  his  own  ruinf  witl 
^t  of  his  friends.  AU  the  au^umty  and  ioSu- 
ence  of  the  queen  were  necessary  to  prevent  thai 
coming  to  a  rupture,  and  to  accommodate  tbeii 
mutual  ^ficrcnces.  The  Douglases  dreaded  m 
less  the  return  of  Lennox,  lest  he  should  wrcsi 
from  their  hands  the  earldom  of  Angus,  to  wlucl 
he  laid  claim  in  the  right  of  his  wife ;  but  Mary 
unwilling  to  irritate  these  powerful  families,  pre- 
vailed on  lady  Lennox  to  ware  her  rights. 

After  these  preliminary  steps,  she  ventured  t( 
summon  a  parliament,  December,  1 564,  in  whicl 
yw  act  of  forfeiture  against  Lennox  being  repeal 
ed,  he  was  publicly  restored  to  his  honours  ant 
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estates.    In  the  assemblies  of  the  church  which 
took  i^ce  this  year^  the  same  complaints  were* 
made  of  the  increase  of  idolatry,  while  the  poverty 
of  the  clergy  was  urged  anew.    To  these  remon- 
strances the  queen  returned  a  more  satisfactory 
reply  than  the  protestants  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  obtain,  a  concession  which  however  failed  to 
quiet  their  suspicions.    Mary-  had  not  once  con- 
sented to  listen  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
teachers,  nor  was  her  attachment  to  her  faith  in 
any  respect  shaken :  she  had  repeatedly  assured 
her  friends  on  the  continent  of  her  design  to  re- 
establish the  catholic  churchy  and  had  assidu- 
ously avoided  to  ratify  the  acts  of  parliament  in 
favour  of  the  reformation.    Even  the  protection 
which  she  had  afibrded  to  the  protestants  was 
temporary,  and  declared  by  proclamation  to  be  of 
force  only  ^^  till  she  should  take  some  final  order 
in  die  matter  of  religion/'    To  these  circum- 
stapces  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  preachers 
were  inattentive ;  their  fears  were  also  magnified 
by  the  coldness  of  their  principal  leaders,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  court.     The  langus^e 
in  which  these  apprehensions  were  expressed  by 
the  people,  was  regarded  by  the  queen  as  disre- 
spectful and.insolent.    In  a  meeting  of  the  general 
assembly,  Ejiox  was  accused  by   Maitland   of 
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tivesy  she  yielded  to  ^e  solicitations  of  lady 
Lainox,  and  permitted  her  soo  to  rejoin  hi» 
parents. 

Damly,  at  this  time  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  wa» 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  per- 
son, and  accomplished  in  every  elegant  art*  The 
impression  tvhich  on  their  first  interview  he  made 
on  Ae  susceptible  heart  of  the  queen,  was  but  too 
apparent.  The  court,  flattering  the  predilection 
of  their  royal  mistress,  exerted  themselves  to 
amuse  their  illustrious  guest.  The  qualifications  of 
Damly,  altogether  superficial,  appeared  on  diese 
occasions  to  peculiar  advantage.  Led  captive  by 
her  senses  and  her  imagination,  the  heart  of  Mary 
became  insensibly  enthralled ;  before  this  new 
inclination,  so  soft  and  flattering,  political  consi* 
derations  faded  away. 

The  conduct  of  Elizabeth  contributed  to  com* 
plete  the  triumph  of  Damly.  To  the  message  of 
Mary  respecting  her  willingness  to  accept  the 
hand  of  Leicester  on  the  conditions  ptoposed, 
she  replied  in  such  terms  as  evidently  displayed 
her  real  purposes.  Should  an  union  take  place 
between  the  Scottish  queen  and  Leicester,  she 
promised  to  advance  him  to  great  honours ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  English  succession,  she  de- 
clared her  resolution  to  suffer  no  enquiry  to  be 
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made,  nor  to  permit  its  recognition,  till  she  had 
herself  wholly  renounced  any  idea  of  marriage. 
The  high  spirit  of  Mary  could  not  brook  with 
patience  this  avowal  of  the  artifices  with  which 
she  had  been  treated.  Bursting  into  a  flood  of 
indignant  tears,  she  expressed  with  bitterness  her 
sense  of  the  craft  which  had  been  employed  to 
deceive  her.  Hescntment  thus  combined  with 
tenderness  to  determine  her  to  pursue  her  own 
inclinations  :  in  the  man  she  loved  she  perceived 
no  defects  :  by  the  stimulus  of  two  powerful  pas- 
sions, the  preparations  for  the  nuptiab  weie  ac- 
celerated. 

The  consanguinity  between  Damly  and  the 
queen  rendered  it  necessary  to  obtain  from  Rome 
a  dispensation  for  their  marriage.  A  negociatioii 
for  this  purpose  was  early  set  on  foot.  Mary 
also  busied  herself  in  procuring  the  consent  of  the 
French  king  and  his  mother ;  who  were  not  averse 
to  a  connection  which  delivered  them  from  their 
apprehensions  of  her  espousing  one  of  the  Austrian 
princes,  or  of  her  forming  with  Elizabeth  a  still 
closer  union.  Damly's  profession  of  the  catliolic 
religion  likewise  accorded  with  the  schemes  of 
the  court  of  France. 

While  Mary  was  reconciling  foreign  courts  to 
their  marriage,  Damly  and  his  fathct,  by  their 
imprudent  conduct,  raised  up  enemies  at  home. 
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The  understanding  of  Lennox  was  too  weak  to 
restrain  his  passions ;  nor,  with  more  impetuosity 
of  temper^  were  the  talents  of  the  son  superior  to* 
those  o^  his  father.    To  incapacity  Damly  added 
diat  arrogance  which  the  conciousness  of  external 
advantages,    unaccompanied   by   more   valuable 
qualities, .  seldom  fails   to  inspire.     Intoxicated 
with  his  good  fortune,  he  already  assumed  impe» 
rial  airs.    His  invitation  into  Scotland  had  been, 
with  the  consent,  and  probably  with  the  advice, 
of  Murray  and  his  party ;  yet  no  sooner  had  he 
obtained  the  afiection  of  the  queen,  than  he  en<- 
tered  into  cabals  with  tlie  enemies  of  Murray^ 
against  whose  favour  with  Mary,  and  the  boun^ 
ties  she  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  imprudently 
let  fall  some  rash  expressions.  But  the  friendship 
he  cultivated  with  David  Rizzio,  the  Italian,  con-, 
tributed  more  than  all  to  increase  the  disgust  of 
the  nobles.    This  man,  the  son  of  a  musician  of 
Turin,    having    accompanied    the    Ptedmontese, 
embassador  into  Scotland,  procured  through  his 
musical  skill  and  powers  admission  into  the  family 
of  the  queen,  where,,^y  his  pleasant  and  insinuat- 
ing manners,  he  quickly  gained  her  favour.    The 
French  secretary  of  Mary-happening  about  this 
time  to    return  to  his  native  country,  Rizziq 
was  preferred  to  his  o£ce,  in  which  he  soQn  begao 
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to  acquire  woght  and  importance.  The  courtKars^ 
obseiring  his  growing  farour  wtdt  the  queen,  as- 
siduously sought  his  patronage :  his  reconunenda* 
tioos  seldom  failed  of  success,  till  he  at  length 
began  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  a  favourite 
bat  as  a  miiuster  of  state.  Ebted  with  his  ele- 
vation, he  studied  to  display  the  extent  of  his 
cmsequence,  and  betrayed  in  his  behavioui  that 
assumption  and  am^ance  whid  munerited  pro- 
sperity nerer  fails  to  confer  on  an  ignoble  and 
nlgarmind.  Beafiectedtotalk  familiarly  with  the 
queen  in  public,  and  to  emulate  in  his  dress  and 
•qnipage  the  first  noUemen  in  the  land.  It  was  not 
without  indignadon  that  the  nobles  beheld  his 
power,  nor  could  they  always  forbear,  even  in  die 
royal  pretence,  to  testify  their  contempt  and  dis* 
d^n.  His  religion  afiimled  to  them  an  additional 
Kwrce  of  aversion  and  distrust ;  they  behdd  in  him 
aa  enemy  to  the  protestant  caus^  and  suspected 
Urn  of  intrigues  with  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  vanity  and  inexperience  of  Damly  rendered 
lum  but  too  accessible  to  the  arts  of  Rizzio/whcse 
infloence  with  the  queen  was  employed  in  his  be- 
half. But  the  advantages  which  Damly  received 
from  die  ft-iendship  of  die  Italian,  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  disgrace  to  which  it  e£> 
posed  him. 

Mary,  notwitBstaoding  her  partiality  for  Damly, 
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by  Her  reserve  impoaed  on  the  ED|;lish  resident^wli^ 
gave  repeated  assurances  to  his  courts  that  sl^e  had 
formed  no  designs  in  favour  of  the  son  of  Lennos. 
The  first  news  which  Elizabeth  received  of  her  in* 
tentkms  was  front  Maitland»  the  Scots  embassador^ 
who  was  deputed  by  his  mistress  to  solicit  her 
consent  to  the  marriage.    Elizabeth  afiected  on 
this  occasion  a  surprise  which  she  did  not  feeU 
.  and  expressed  in  strong  terms  her  disapprobatioii 
of  a  connection  for  which  she  had  herself  laid  the 
train.    Her  displeasure  was  however  wholly  poli* 
ticaly  put  on  with  a  view  of  delaying  the  nuptials^ 
of  alarming  the  English  party  in  Scotland^  and  sow* 
ing  the  seeds  of  discord  throughout  the  kingdom. 
She  believed  that,  amidst  intestine  commotions^ 
Mary  could  form  ncnie  of  these  dangerous  scl»emes 
to  vidiich  her  ambition  might  prompt  hery  while 
she  would  herself  become  the  umpire  between  the 
contending  factions.    England  might  thus  look 
on  in  security,  while  the  only  kingdom  from 
which  it  could  dread  annoyance  was  wasting  its 
strength  in  civil  dissensions.    Under  the  influence 
of  this  ungenerous  policy,  EUzabeth  appointed  an 
emibassador-extraordinary,  to  declare  her  disap* 
pfobataon  of  the  measure  which  Mary  was  about 
te  adopt,  and  to  exhibit  a  remonstrance,  in  proof 
«f  Ac  sense  of  Ae  nation,  drawn  up  by  her  coun* 
cil|  to  the  same  purport.    Lady  Lennox,  who  re* 
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mained  in  England,  was  not  long  after  sent  a  pri- 
Boner  to  the  Tower. 

On  this  intelltgence,  which  reache<I  Scotland 
.  before  the  arrival  of  the  English  embassador^ 
Mary,  in  the  first  transports  of  her  indignation^ 
resolved  upon  keeping  no  measures  with  Elizabeth. 
She  sent  orders  to  Maitland,  who  accompanied 
the  English  envoy,  to  retum  intuntly  to  London^ 
and  in  her  name  declare  to  the  queen,  that,  after 
having  been  so  long  amused  to  no  purpote,  and 
imposed  on  so  grossly  by  her  artifices,  she  had 
now  resolved  to  consult  her  own  inclination,  and 
to  ask  no  other  consent  in  the  choice  of  a  hus- 
band but  tfiat  of  her  subjects.  Maitland,  fore- 
seeing the  eSects  of  so  rash  a  message,  chose 
rather  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  mistress 
'by  disobedience,  than  to  be  the  instrument 
of  so  dangerous  a  precipitation.  Mary  herself, 
becoming  soon  after  senuble  of  her  indiscretion^ 
received  the  English  embassador  with  respect } 
justified  herself  with  temper  i  affected  solicitude 
to  conciliate  Elizabeth  ;  and  even  pretended, 
tlirengh  complacence  to  her,  to  put  off  for  some 
months  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.  This  de- 
'  lay  however  probably  originated  in  other  moCiTes : 
the  pope's  dispensation  was  not  arrived  j  nor  bad 
Mary  yet  obtained  the  consent  of  die  nation,  for 
which  she  laboured  with  incessant  activit 
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Since  the  return  of  Lennox  into  Scotland^  the 
afiection  of  the  queen  had  been  gradually  estranged . 
Grom  Murray,  whose  concurrence  to  her  marriage 
was  however  of  the  first  importance.  Damly^ 
Rizzio,  and  all  die  court  favourites,  had  com* 
bined  to  supplant  him.  Murray,  high  spirited  and 
incapable  of  brooking  this  unmerited  disgrace^ 
had  given  way  to  his  rivals,  and  retired  into  die 
country.  The  return  of  die  earl  of  BothweO,  his 
avowed  enemy,  who  had  been  suspected  of  prac- 
tising against  his  life,  and  who  had  for  some  time 
past  resided  abroad,  compelled  him  to  attend  to 
his  safety.  In  vain  the  queen  essayed  to  effect 
between  them  a  reconciliation :  Murray  insisted 
that  Bothwell  should  be  brought  to  trial ;  for 
which  a  day,  at  length,  was  accordingly  fixed* 
Bothwell  durst  not  appear  in  opposition  to  an  ad« 
versary,  who  came  to  the  place  of  trial  with  five 
thousand  followers  on  horseback.  Once  more  he 
was  constrained  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  but,  by  the 
command  of  the  queen,  the  sentence  of  oudawry^ 
incurred  by  his  non-appearance,  was  not  pro* 
nounced. 

■  Sensible  of  the  power  and  popularity  of  Murray, 
Mary  invited  him  back  to  court,  where  he  was 
received  with  demonstrations  of  confidence  and 
respect.     He  was  at  length  desired  by  the  queen 
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to  gire  an  examjde  to  hei  subjects,  by  subtcribing 
t  paper  ii4iich  contained  a  formal  approbation  of 
lier  marrt^e  with  Damlf .  Various  motiTes  com- 
bined to  prerent  his  acquiescence  with  this  re- 
quest. Damly  was  his  avowed  and  inveterate 
enemy :  by  consenting  to  his  elevation,  his  power 
of  injuring  him  would  receive  increase.  The 
consequences  which  might  follow  a  breach  with 
Elizabeth,  had  also  on  the  mind  of  Murray  their 
dne  wnght.  -He  had  always  been  adverse  to  the 
connection  with  France>  and  an  advocate  for  a 
confederacy  with  England  :  it  was  by  his  means 
principally  that  the  national  system  of  politics  had 
been  chained ;  nor  could  he  A'mk  of  sacrificing 
to  a  youthful  passitv*  considerations  of  so  mach 
political  importance,  and  an  alliance  which  he 
felt  himself  boimd  to  maintain.  These  objec- 
dons  were  strengthened  by  religious  motives: 
Mary,  in  despite  of  her  protcstant  counsellors, 
held  with  foreign  catholics  a  dangerous  corre- 
tpondencc.  She  had  even  received  a  subsidy  from 
^  pcpe,  whose  protection  she  courted.  Though 
Murray  had  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  zeal  of 
the  reformed  cleigy,  and  to  represent  in  its  most 
favourable  light  the  conduct  of  die  queen,  yet  he 
could  not  without  alarm  perceive  her,  by  marry- 
i^a  papist,  cut  off  the  only  b<^  which  renuiaed 
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t>(h&t  conversion,  tnflaenced  by  these  ccmsidera* 
tions j  he  declii^  for  the  present  to  comply  with 
her  request. 

In  a  convention  of  the  nobks,  assembled  a  few 
days  after,  a  greater  disposition  was  manifested  of 
gratifying  the  queen ;  but,  as  an  unanimous  ap« 
probation  could  not  be  obtained,  another  conven- 
tion,  in  which  .the  subject  might  be  more  fiiUy 
discussed,  was  appointed  at  Perth.     Mary,  in  the 
mean  time,  conferred  upon  Damly  titles  of  honour 
peculiar  to  tlie  royal  family.  Opposition  produced 
upon  her  heart  its  usual  effects,  confirmed  her 
attachment,  and  increased  its  fervour.    Damly, 
'  whose  only  merit  was  his  personal  graces,  be- 
came intoxicated  with  his  triumph,  and  daily  ren- 
tiered   himself  more   obnoxious.     Impatient  of 
contradiction  or  control,    he  attempted  to  stab 
Lord   Ruthven,  who  happened  first  to  inform 
him  that  Mary,  to  conciliate  Efizabeth,  had  de- 
termined to  delay  for  some  time  conferring  upon 
him  the  title  of  duke  of  Albany.    It  required  all 
the  tenderness  and  attention  of  Mary  to  prevent 
him  from  exposing  himself  to  hatred  and  c<m« 
tempt.    In  the  sensibility  of  her  own  heart  she 
found  an  excuse  for  his  faults,  and,  in  a  lively 
imagination,  those  perfections  which  seemed  to 
counterbalance  them,  and  which  had  no  real  ez« 
istence.    Love,  whik  it  blinded  her  reason,  ren- 
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dercd  her  ingoiuity  more  acute:  solicitous  to 
gain  her  subjects  to  her  purpoaci  she  won  the 
nobles  by  her  address,  her  bounty,  and  her  pro- 
mises. To  some  she  gave  new  titles  of  honour> 
and  on  some  she  bestowed  offices  and  lands.  Nor 
did  she  disdain  on  this  occasion^  where  her  affec- 
tions were  interested,  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
protestant  clergy.  Having  invited  to  Stirling 
three  of  their  superintendants,  she  declared  her 
resolution  to  protect  their  religion,  and  even  con- 
sented to  be  present  at  a  conference  upon  the 
points  in  dispute  between  them  and  the  papists  i 
while  she  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  such  of  their 
preachers  as  were  most  distinguished  for  temper  and 
•moderation.  By  these  arts  of  conciliation  she  gain- 
ed upon  the  people,  who  are  disposed  to  view  with 
-indulgence  the  condescension  of  their  monarchs. 

Elizabeth,  trf  whom  Murray  and  his  ftssociates 
were  the  dupes,  continued  to  talk  in  a  high  strain 
of  her  displeasure  at  the  intended  nuptials.  She 
treated  lady  Lennox  with  the  u^ost  severity, 
wrote  to  Mary  in  strong  terms,  and  recalled  the 
earl  of  Lennox  and  his  son,  to  En'gland,  with  de- 
nunciations of  vengeance  should  they  ful  to  obey 
the  mandate^  Murray  and  his  friends  were,  by 
tins  conduct,  persuaded  of  her  sincerity,  and  en- 
couraged'to  oppose  the  marriage.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  formed  among  themselves  bonds  of  con- 
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federacy  and  mutual  defence ;  they  also  secretly 
corresponded  with  the  English  resident,  and  sought 
to  fill  the  nation  with  distrust  and  apprehension* 

Damly,  on  his  side,  impatient  of  the  opposition 
of  Murray,  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  him  during 
the  meeting  of  the  convention  at  Perth.  Murray 
also  and  his  associates  conspired  to  seize  the  person 
of  Damly,  and  to  carry  him  a  prisoner  to  England* 
Both  these  projects  were  rendered  abortive  by  the 
vigilance  of  tliose  against  whom  they  were  formed^ 
Murray,  warned  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
him,  avoided  the  meditated  blow  by  not  going  to 
Perth ;  while  the  queen,  informed  of  the  conspiracy 
against  her  lover,  retired  with  him  precipitately  to 
theother  side  of  the  Forth.  All  hopesof  conciliation 
were  now  at  ai|  end :  the  mutual  enmity  of  the  dif« 
ferent  factions  became  aggravated  and  inflamed. 

Mary,  on  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  by  pro* 
clamation,sunmioned  her  vassals  to  her  protection, 
who  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  mandate.  For  the 
popularity  which  she  had  acquired  by  her  mild  ad- 
ministration,  she  .was  principally  indebted  to  the 
prudence  of  Murray,  whose  services  were  how- 
ever obliterated  in  his  present  offence.  Mary, 
irritated  at  hid  opposition  to  her  inclinations,  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  her,  and  to  answer 
to  the  charges  preferred  agamst  him.  Murray 
and  hia  adherents  were  it  the  same  time  assem^ 
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sessed  so  endrely  the  confidence  of  her  subjects^ 
that  dteSjC  irr^ular  proceedingSy  notwithstanding 
the  clamours  of  the  opposite  factioni  produced  no 
lymptoma  of  general  disamtent 

Three  ,days  after  these  inauspicious  nuptials^ 
Murray  was  again  summoned  to  courts  and  on 
his  non-appearance  declared  an  outlaw.  At  the 
«une  time  lord  C^ordon,  who  since  the  insurrec- 
tion of  his  father  had  been  detained  a  prisoner, 
was  set  at  liberty ;  the  earl  of  Sutherland  also, 
who  on  account  oi  the  same  conspiracy  had  fled 
uito  Flanders,  was  recalled  to  Scotland,  and 
Bothwell  permitted  to  return.  These  men,  who 
considered  Murray  as  the  enemy  to  their  families, 
and  who  were  animated  against  him  with  im- 
^acable  hatred,  formed  on  this  union  of  senti- 
ment the  strictest  bond  with  the  cjueen,  over 
all  whose  councils  they  acquired  an  ascendant. 
The  inexorable  resentment  of  Mary  against  Mur«i 
ray  was  rendered  apparent  by  this  confederacy 
with  his  enemies.  The  malecontents,  unable  to 
make  head  against  the  forces  of  the  crown,  fled 
into  Argyleshire)  whence  they  supplicated  the 
assistance  of  England. 

Elizabeth,  in  the  mean  time,  the  farther  to  em-if 
barrass  Mary,  blamed  anew  both  ber  choice  in  a 
husband  and  the  precipitation  with  which  the 
nuptials  had  been  concluded*    Having  required 
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Lennox  and  hii  son,  whom  the  still  claimed  as 
her  subjectSt  to  return  to  England)  she  interceded 
earnestly  in  behalf  of  Murray,  whose  behaviour 
she  justified  as  guiltless  and  even  laudable.  Mary» 
mortified  by  a  message  so  contemptuous  towards 
the  man  of  her  choice,  vindicated  her  conduct 
with  equal  force  and  spirit,  rejected  the  inteices- 
tion  of  Elizabeth  for  Murray,  and  gave  sympttmu 
of  resentment  that  she  should  pretend  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  govemmrat  of  her  kingdom* 
Nor  did  she  in  the  least  relax  die  severity  witb 
which  she  had  treated  Murray  and  his  adhaents, 
-  who  now^  having  received  from  England  a  small 
supply  of  money,  appeared  openly  in  arms,  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  their  followers  in  thie  west-. 
em  counties.  By  the  vi^;iLince  of  the  cjown, 
whose  military  c^erations  we^re  concerted  and  tXi- 
ecuted  with  equal  vigour  andsuccess,  the  insurgents 
were  prevented  from  assembling  any  considerable 
hodies.  Mary,  to  encourage  her  forces,  marched 
with  them,  rode  with  loaded  pistil,  and  endured 
.  with  fortitude  the  hardships  of  the  field,  Tlic 
troops,  superior  in  numbers  to  the  roalecontentSi 
and  inspired  by  the  courage  of  their  qu^en  with 
enthusiastic  ardour,  struck  a  damp  to  the  hearts  of 
their  enemies,  who  dared  not  face  them  in  the 
fidd ;  but,  having  4exterously  passed  the  army, 
they  proceeded  rapidly  jto  £dinbui;gh,  whose  citi« 
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zens  they  sought  to  rouse  to  arms.  On  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  queen  they  were  however  forced  to 
give  way,  and  retreat  in  disorder  towards  the 
western  borders. 

Mary,  uncertain  of  the  route  they  had  taken^ 
employed  her  troops  in  securing  the  counties  in 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Having  seized  the 
places  of  strength  held  by  die  insurgents,  she 
obliged  the  nobles  and  barons  whom  she  most 
distrusted  to  unite  in  an  association  for  her  de- 
fence. The  country  thus  left  in  tranquillity,  the 
queen,  with  an  army  of  18,000  men,  marched  in 
pursuit  of  the  rebels,  who,  from  every  place 
where  they  hahed,  had  sent  her  letters  full 
of  submission,  and  proposals  towards  an  accom- 
modation. These  propositions  were  by  the  queen 
received  with  disdain ;  determined  to  crush  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  her  subjects,  the  present  op' 
portunity  she  conceived  was  not  to  be  rejected. 
The  malecontents  retired  as  she  advanced;  and, 
fleeing  into  England,  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  warden  of  the 
marches. 

Murray  wanted  nothing  here  which  the  per- 
sonal friendship  of  the  earl  could  supply;  but 
from  EHzabeth,  who,  by  exciting  discord  among 
the  Scots,  had  already  accomplished  her  purpose^ 
he  received  neither  consolation  nor  support.     Ac- 
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cused  of  fomentmg  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  she 
cow  wished  to  save  appearances,  and  justify  her- 
self with  the  foieign  ministCTs.  She  even  refused 
to  admit  to  her  presence  Murray  and  Hamiltos, 
wiio  were  appointed  to  confer  with  her^  till  they 
should  consent  to  acknowledge,  before  the  em- 
bassadors  of  France  and  Spain,  that  they  had  re- 
ccived  ^m  her  no  encouragement :  a  conces- 
tion  which  they  meanly  complied  with.  They 
were  afterwards  allowed  to  reside  peace^ly  ia 
England,  and  received  from  Elizabeth,  who  re? 
newed  'her  intercession  in  their  favour  with  the 
Scottish,  queen,  a  secret  supply  of  money. 

Mary,  determined  to  follow  her  blow,  and 
wholly  to  crush  the  spirit  of  revolt,  called  a  par- 
liament, that  a  legal  sentence  of  forfeitare  might 
be  deoovnced  agdnst  the  banished  lords,  who 
were  sammooed  by  proclamation  to  appear  before 
die  assembly.  The  duke  of  Chatelherault,  on 
bis  humble  solicitatim,  obt^ned  a  pardon,  thoi^h 
opposed  by  the  king,  and  prudently  retired  to 
Eianee. 

The  extraordinary  charges  into  which  the 
queetf  had  been  led  by  the  vigour  of  her  pro- 
ceedings in  the  late  commoticuis,  joined  to  tlie 
ezpences  attending  her  nuptials,  had  completely 
exhausted  her  finances:  fines  were  in  this  exi-. 
geace  levied  on  the  towns  wblch  were  suspected 
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of  favouring  the  cause  of  the  insuTgeiits.  A  tax 
was  also  imposed  on  the  boroughs  thron^iout 
the  kingdcmi ;  and  a  sum  demanded  of  Edin- 
burgh by  way  of  loan.  The  citizens^  alarmed  at 
this  unusual  exaction,  endeavoured  to  evade  it  bf 
difficulties  and.  dehys.  These  being  oonstmed 
into  acts  of  disobedience,  several  iodiridnals  were 
coomiitted  to  pfrison.  The  ^iiit  of  liberty  was 
not  to  be  subdued  by  this  severity.  The  queen 
was  obHged  to  mortgage  to  the  city  the  suparkrity 
of  the  town  of  Leitfa,  by  which  she  obtained  a 
considerable  sum.  The  thirds  of  ecdesiastical 
benefices  afforded  to  her  another  supply.  The 
protestant  clergy  about  this  period  complained 
bitterly  of  their  poverty;  the  army  probably  hav- 
ing exhausted  a  part  of  the  fund  destined  for 
their  maintenance. 

Tlie  assembly  of  the  church,  in  their  meeting 
tibis  year,  influenced  by  some  of  the  malecon- 
tent  cobles,  addressed  the  queen  in  a  high 
strain,  requiring  not  .only  die  entire  suppression 
of  the  RomiA  religion  throughout  the  kingu 
dom,  but  even  in  the  royal  chapel.  They  de- 
manded also,  tihat  the  protestant  religion  should 
be  legally  established,  and  that  the  queen  hersetf 
should  publicly  embrace  it.  Mary,  in  reply, 
declared,  that  neither  her  conscience  nor  her 
interest  would  aUow  of  her  taking  such  a  step. 
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of  the   propriety  of  which    she   felt   no.  con- 
viction. 

The  prosperity  of  the  queen's  afiairs  at  this 
period  operated  in  favour  of  her  religion  :  the 
earls  of  Lennox^  Athol»  and  Cassils,  openly  at- 
.tHdedaiass;  the  catholic^  received  a  more  avow- 
ed piotecrien;  and  some  ot'Aik  ancient  moafcst 
by  permission  £x)m  the  ibroos,  pteachcd  publicly 
;to  the.  people.        .  .'  . 

As  the  fime  approached  for  die  meeting  of 
parliament,  Mary  deliberated  with  her  ministers 
on  the  measures  proper  to  be   adopted  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  exiled  nobles.  While  on  the  one  hand 
many  motives  prompted  her  to  a  rigorous  pro- 
ceeding, urgent  considerations   pleaded   on  the 
other  for  Ittrity  and'mercy«.    The  members  of  the 
congregation,  not  unmindful  of  their  fcarmer.  union ' 
"^itk  Murray  add  his  assoctafes,  supplicated  the 
crown  in  their  favour:  MeJvil,  at  that  tittle- pos- 
sessed of  the  queen's  confidence,  joined  in  their 
solicitation.     Even  Rizzio,  whom   Murray   had 
stooped  to  court,  and  who,  having  recently  of- 
fended the  king,  was  desirous  of  strengthening 
his  connections,  exerted  his  influence  on  the  oc- 
casion.     But  the  arguments   of  Throgmorton, 
lately  the  embassador  of  Elizabeth,  in  behalf  of 
the  banished  nobles,  proved  still  more  ayaiiing. 
Throgmorton,  in  enmity  to  Cecil,  the  English 
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minister,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Maiy^^  and 
her  title  to  the  successipn*  In  the  present  junc- 
ture of  her  affairs,  he  Ycntured  to  address  to  her 
a  letter  full  of  judicious  counsels.  He  recom- 
mended to  her  to  pardon  the  exiles,  as  an  act 
the  most  salutary  and  popular,  which  could  not 
fail  to  redouhd  to  her  honour,  to  render  her 
popular  in  England,  favour  her  claim  to  .the  suc- 
cession, and,  while  it  re-animated  their  affection 
and  zeal,  restore  harmony  among  her  own  sub- 
jects. These  representations,  added  to  the  known 
judgment  and  attachment  of  Throgmorton,  pro- 
duced their  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  queen.  The 
king  only  remained  inexorable.  The  courtiers 
observing  the  disposition  of  Mary,  used  all  their 
efforts  to  strengthen  and  improve  it,  and  at  length 
prevailed  on  her  to  incline  to  their  wishes.  The 
parliament  was  with  this  view  prorogued  from 
the  4th  of  February  to  the  7th  of  April ;  while 
the  queen  employed  herself  in  considering  the 
form  and  manner  in  which  her  favour  should  be 
extended  to  the  banished  lords. 

In  this  situation  of  things  two  envoys  arrived 
from  France,  whose  mission  unfortunately  gave  a 
turn  to  affairs.  The  league  entered  into^  for  the 
destruction  of  the  protestants  had  been  formed 
about  this  period  between  France  and  Spain^  in 
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Ae  celebrated  intenriew  betweea  Charles  DC 
and  his  sister  the  queen  of  Spain ;  when,  amidst 
carousals  and  festivals,  the  execrable  massacre  of 
St.'  Bartholomew  was  planned.  Mary  was  on 
this  occauon  conjured,  in  the  names  of  the  French 
king  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  not  to  restore 
to  her  favour  the  leaders  of  the  protestant  party* 
at  die  Teiy  moment  when  the  catholic  princes 
meditated  to  exterminate  the  sect  with  a  blow. 
Passionately  attached  to  popery,  and  deeply  im- 
bued with  its  principles  and  prejudices,  Mary 
could  not  hear  of  a  prospect  so  Satteting  to  her 
wishes,  snd  remain  unmoved.  The  submisuon 
widi  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  listen  to 
the  Counsels  of  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorr^e, 
added  to  her  desire  of  securing  the  friendship  of 
-Charles  IX.  to  assist  her  in  keeping  Elizabeth  in 
awe,  whose  insidious  conduct  she  justly  dreaded, 
combined  to  confirm  her  resolution.  Thus  in- 
fluenced, in  an  evil  hour  she  joined  the  confe- 
deracy against  the  protestants,  and  relapsed  into 
severity  against  Murray  and  his  adhcrentB.  Fatal 
was  the  deteiminatton,  and  bitter  Hie  expiation: 
the  sun  of  her  prosperity  had  set  fw  oyer,  and 
6ver  the  remainder  of  her  life  (eoipests  lowered. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  .the  feelings 
of  the  queen,  the  interval  of  the  prorogation 
of  pariiament  was  shortcnedt  and  the  13di  of 
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March  appointed  for  its  assembling.  To  proceed 
to  tht  attainder  of  die  rebel  lords,  and  to  takd 
some  steps  towards  the  re-establishment  of  poperf 
in  Scotland,  were  the  plans  which  now  occupied 
the  mind  of  Mary.  The  lords  of  the  articles^ 
by  whom  the  bminess  was  to  be  prepared,  were  aH 
devoted  to  the  designs  of  the  queen.  The  mill 
of  th^  exiles,  and  the  ovetthrow  of  the  churchy 
appeared  nearly  inevitable  i  when,  ia  th^  viscissi- 
tude  of  human  afiairs,  an  event  took  place  by 
which  new  changes  were  produced. 

It  has  been  before  observed^  that  to  the  personal 
^ces  c^  Damly  he  owed  the  partiality  of  Mary^ 
and  his  advancement  to  the  throne.  The  youth 
and  the  sensibifity  of  the  queen,  added  to  the  cir* 
cumstances  in  which  he  was  introduced  to  her, 
win  be  considered  by  the  catidid  as  an  excuse  fat 
her  conduct.  Damly,  not  less  vain  and  conceited 
than  weak  and  inexperienced,  attributed  his  ele<^ 
Vation  wholly  to  his  eitraordlnary  merits.  The 
gentleness,  good  sense,  and  tenderness  of  Mary, 
failed  to  neliprate  his  ungovernable  temper ;  nor 
could  all  h^  attention,  in  placing  about  him  per«» 
sons  capable  oS  directing  his  conduct,  preserve 
him  from  acts  o£  rashness  and  iiidi^cretion.  Aban^ 
doning  himself  to  pleasure  and  the  vices  of  youth^ 
he  became  gradually  careless  and  indiflferent  to-^ 
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wards  the  queen,  whose  disappointment  and  mor- 
tification were  in  proportion  to  the  fervour  of  her 
former  sentiments.  Their  domestic  chagrins, 
which  were  increased  by  the  headstrong  ambition 
of  Darnly,  became  soon  apparent  to  those  who 
were  around  them.  Insatiable  of  honours,  un- 
satbfied  with  the  title  of  royalty,  and  with  a  shard 
in  the  administration  of  the  states,  he  demanded. 
With  arrogance  and  importunity,  the  crown  ma- 
trimoniaL  •  In  vain  Mary  declared  the  gift,  which 
parliament  only  could  bestow,  was  beyond  .the 
limits  of  her  power :  wanting  either  capacity  to 
comprehend)  or  moderation  to  admit  of  this  plea» 
Darnly  continued  to  urge  his  request. 

In  these  foibles  Rizzio,  whom  he  had  taken  into 
his  confidence,  did  not  support  Jiixnj  by  which 
means  he  incurred  his  displeasure.  The  cold- 
ness of  Mary's  behaviour,  which  his  conduct  had 
proyoked,  and  which  was  so  unlike  the  soft- 
ness of  their  early  loves,  was  by  Darnly  in  his 
wrath  attributed  to  .the  insinuations  of  Rizzio. 
The  familarity  and  confidence  with  which-  this 
stranger  was  treated  by  the  queen,  and  to  which 
neither  his  merits  nor  his  station  appeared  to  en- 
title him,  gave  some  colour  to  the  suspicions  of 
the  king.  His  haughty  and  impetuous  spirit. dis- 
daining such  a  .rival,  impatient  of  opposition,  and 
restrained  by  no  pxinciple,  urged  him  to  rid  him- 
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self  of  whatever  annoyed  him,  without  being  sera- 
putous  respecting  the  means. 

Other  persons  also,  and  from'  other  motires, 
conspired  against  the  favour  and  life  of  Rizzio  r 
Morton,  Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and  Maitland,  whom 
a  strict  union  had  formerly  united  with  Murray, 
though  in  the  late  insurrection  they  had  thought 
proper  to  desert  him.  These  noblemen,  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  Danily,  had  approve  J 
of  the  queen's  marriage,  with  die  hope,  under 
a  king  of  their  own  blood,  of  being  entrusted 
with  the  mai^agement  of  affairs.  But  the  head- 
strong temper  of  Damly,  which  rendered  him 
inaccessible  to  advice,  frustrated  this  expecta- 
tion :  .  while  Mary,  distrustful  of  men  wha 
had  so  long  been  connected  with  her  enemies/ 
gave  herself  up  to  counsellors  who  better  knew 
how  to  flatter  her  inclinations.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, the  restoration  of  Murray  appeared  ta 
&ese  noblemen  the  only  event  by  which  their 
consequence  could  be  restored.  The  rigour  with' 
which  the  exiles  had  been  treated  they  imputed 
to  the  arts  of  Rizzio  ;  who,  after  having  engaged- 
to  aid  Murray  with  his  influence,  had,  all  at  once,' 
prompted  by  secret  motives,  which  doubtless 
better  accorded  with  his  interest,  appeared  among 
those  most  active  to  complete  his  ruin.  '  Roused* 
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bf  this  duplicity  and  pfficiovtoeta  tQ  rcagt»nce, 
the  conspirators^  in  the  barbaigva  temper  of  the 
.age,  lost  sight  of  justice  and  the  ^poduct  due  to 
their  own  characters  and  dignity. 

While  these  ideas  were  in  agitatiotii  the  king 
commuotctted  to  Ruthvea  hi*  destgiu  against 
.  Rizzio,  imjdoring  his  asustance  and  that  ef  hi» 
friends.  The  advantages  of  suqh  an  associate^ 
vhich  ought  give  to  iheir  scheme  a  nev  collar- 
ing, were  imtantljr  perceived  by  the  coniederates. 
Their  own  private  ricwa  were  now  smk  in  tlie 
pretence  ,0^  obedience  to  tjie  lung ;  fxom  wftOM 
4atcficre»ice  ^ey  despaired  not  of  obt^ing,  as 
the  price  pf  their  compliance  with  his  viJl*  se- 
curity for  the  protcstant  religion,  and  the  ret}ir9, 
of  tbeir  exiled  friends.  Yet,  wdghing  tbe  ^ckle 
dbarast^r  of  Ilenry,  they  detemined  to  proceed 
Vith  cafi^on  *  ^^^  ^°  ^^  care  in  iix  meaii  time 
^t  t9  sufier  his  resentment  to  cool.  Morton^ 
Vbo  excelled  in  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  address 
charged  himself  with  the  management  of  the  af-^ 
£ur.  Arailing  himself  of  the  ruling,  passion  of 
Henry  to  obtain  the  matrimooial  crown,  he  re- 
j^esented  the  credit  of  Rizzio  with  the  queen  as 
^e  only  pbstadc  to  his  wiahet.  This  favourite,  fae 
tgii,  howevo:  unwordiy,  alone  possessed  her  con- 
^erice,  while,  through  complacence  to  him,  her. 
nobles,  and  eivei^  her  husband,  were  excluded 
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from  any  participation  of  her  secret  counsels.  To 
these  specious  charges  he  added  othert>  under 
pretence  of  a  political  confidence  and  ^eal  for  the 
senrice  of  the  king,  still  more  delicatei  dark,  and 
unjustifiable. 

Worked  upon  by  these  insidious  intimations^ 
the  passions  of  Henry  were  roused  to  madness : 
furious  and  impatient,  he  deprecated  delay,  and 
erea  threatened  to  strike  with  his  own  hand  the 
Qieditated  blow.  Arti^es  of  mutual  security  be* 
ii^  at  length  agreed  upon,  the  king  pledged  him* 
self  to  prevent  the  attainder  of  Murray  and  his 
associates,  to  consent  to  their  return  to  Scotland, 
to  obtain  a  remission  of  their  crime,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  to  support  the  established 
religion  of  the  kingdom.  The  nobles,  on  their 
part,  undertook  to  procure  for  Henry  the  crown 
matrimonial,  to  secure  his  right  of  succession  ia 
case  of  the  queen's  demise,  and  to  defend  that 
right  to  the  utmost  against  all  who  should  dare  to 
oppose  it.  The  king  also  promised  to  acknow* 
ledge  himself  the  author  of  the  present  enteTprise9 
and  to  protect,  whatever  might  ensue  in  its  exe- 
cution, those  who  were  embarked  with  him*  It 
remained  now  only  to  settle  the  plan,  and  to 
make  choice  of  the  actors  for  this  abominable 
tragedy.   In  this  appointment  the  barbarous  man- 
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ncTS  of  the  times  are  apparent :  the  scene  fixed 
for  the  murder  was  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
queen,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  advanced  to 
the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy ;  and  though  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  seized  Riizio  ia 
any  other  place.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
refinement  of  the  king's  jealousy  and  cruelty.' 
The  director  of  this  savage  and  lawless  enterprise 
was  the  earl  of  Morton,  lord  high-chancellor  of 
the  Icingdom,  and  the  guardian  of  its  laws.  To 
the  lord  Ruthvcn,  who  had  been  three  months 
confined  to  his  bed  by  a  dangerous  distemper,  and 
who  was  still  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarce  able  to' 
sustain  the  weight  of  his  armour,  or  to  walk 
without  support,  the  executive  part  was  en- 
trusted. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1 566,  Morton,  attended 
by  an  hundred  and  sixty  men,  entered  the  court 
of  the  palace,  and,  without  resistance  or  noise, 
seized  all  its  gates.  The  queen  was  at  supper 
with  the  countess  of  Argyll,  Rizzio,  and  a  few 
domestics,  when  the  king  entered  suddenly  by  a 
private  passage.  Behind  him  stood  Ruthven, 
completely  armed,  while  the  fallen  muscles,  the 
sallow  and  ghastly  hue  of  sickness,  gave  to  his 
countenance  additional  horror.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  several  of  their  most  trusty  accomplices. 
The  little  party  of  the  queen  were  seized  with 
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consternation  at  such  an  apparition.  Rizzio, 
whose  spirits  presaged  the  fate  prepared  for  hint, 
rose  in  terror,  and  retired  behind  Mary,  in  the 
vain  hope  c^f  finding  protection  from  her'presence. 
Armed  men  now  rushed  into  the  chamber ;  en^ 
couraged  by  th/eir  presence,  Ruthven  drew  his 
dagger,  and,  with  a  ferocious  mien  and  accent^ 
commanded  the  unhappy  victim  to  quit  a  place 
which  he  had  occupied  too  long,  and  of  which  he 
was  wholly  unworthy.  The  tears,  the  entreaties^ 
and  the  threats  of  Mary,  proved  alike  fruitless  to 
save  her  favourite^  The  conspirators  had  pro-  * 
ceeded  too  far  to  recede*  Rizzio^was-  £occibly 
K>rn  from  .the  queen,  about  whom  be  clung,  and 
dragged  to  the  next  apartment,  where  the  fury  of 
his  enemies  put  an  end  tor  his  e^tistence  by 
piercing  his  body  with  fifty-iik  wounds»- 

Bothwell,  Huntly^  and  Athol,  with  the  9tBer 
confidents  of  the  queen,,  who  lodged-  in-  the 
palace,  were  fiHed  with'  terror  at  the  uproar  an<E  . 
confusion,  dreading  to  be  involved  in  the-  saimet 
catastrophe  r  but  the  conspirators  probably  durst 
not  thus  ftied'the  noblest  blood  in  the  kingdom :: 
some  of  them  were  dismissed,  and  others  au^icd^ 
to  escape;  •  . 

'  Morton  and  his  aissociates  kept*  po^ession^  of 
the  palacej  in  which  they  guar  Jed  the  queen  with; 
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the  utmost  care.  A  prodgniation  «u  in  tlie 
mean  time  published  by  the  kisg,  pnAibkiiig  the 
parli^cat  to  meet  on  the  day  appoiiited  i  while 
iue^iue»  vere  ti^icn  to  keep  t)w  city  tranquit 
Murray  and  the  banished  lord>i  informfd  (^  what 
bwl  {lawed]  hutci>(d  to  Edinburi^,  irhete  tbej 
9n'af4  tihc  eYening  succeeding  to  ^e  afiray  ;  and 
vei«  g^ciou^ly  received  botl^  by  the  king  and 
qi|C!;a.  Mary  hoped  to  prevaU  on  Murr»y,  by 
gentle  treatnientj  to  take  part  with  her  aguB^t  th^ 
iusassiat )  whose  insult  to  her  uuhoiity,  to  her 
fcclingsj  and  to  her  person,  rendered  the  ofiences 
of  the  exiled  Lmls  %ht  in  th<:  cpmparatiye  scale. 
Gratitude  hoirev^  coiutnuned  Murray  to  Ifiboiu 
ioT  the  safety  of  men  who  had  hazudcd  their 
l^ves  on  hi^  acconnt  Mary,  whose  person  mas 
constrained,  and  to  whom  the  liberty  of  acting 
was  denied,  was  compelled  by  persuasions,  which 
she  bad  no  duMce  to  reust,  to  admit  to  her  pre- 
•ence  Morton  and  Ruthven ;  and  to  grant  diem  a 
propuse  of  pardop  in  whatever  terms  they  should 
think  it  necessary  to  prescribe  for  her. 

Astonished  at  the  success  of  hisowa  enterprise, 
tjie  king  remained  uncertain  wh^t  meuures  to 
pursue;  an  irresolution  of  which  the  queen 
^ed  not  to  av^il  hereelft  Conscious  of  his  ua> 
justifiable  conduct,  and  of  t^e  insult  he  h^d  of- 
fend to  a  woptap  who  had  raised  him  to  tb« 
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dirone,  Henry  sufleved  hinuelf  to  yield  to  tbe  io* 
muatioos  of  his  wife,  who  used  all  her  address  to 
separate  him  from  his  associates*  Having  pre* 
vailed  on  him  to  dismiss  the  guards  which  the 
conspiratMrs  had  set  on  her  person,  she  found 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  escape  with 
her.  Attended  by  three  persons  only,  they  fled 
Ip  Dunbar. .  The  plan  having  been  previously 
communicated  to  Huntly  and  Bothwell,  thejE, 
with  severa)  other  nc^ks,  quickly  joined  the 
fugitives. .  Bothwell's  estate  laying  near  Dunbar, 
his  followers  crowded  to  their  chief,  and  soon 
enabled  Mary  to  set  her  enemies  at  defiance. 

The  conspirators  were,  by  what  had  happened, 
filled  with  just  alarm*  It  plainly  appeared  to 
them  by  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  that  the  pnv 
mise  she  had  granted  them  of  pardon  was  in^ 
tended  merely  to  amuse  them,  and  to  gain  time» 
Having  presumed  to  remind  her  of  her  engagOi* 
ment,  and  to  demand  its  fulfilment,  their  messen* 
ger  was  detained  a  prisoner ;  while  Mary,  at  the 
head  of  ei^t  thousand  men,  advanced,  threaten* 
ing  resentment  and  vtngeaace,  towards  the  gates 
o£  Edixdmrgh.  Murray  and  his  associates  were 
by  her  address  separated  £rom  the  con^irators: 
aware  of  the  danger  which  would  attend  their 
wnimi,  she  intimated  her  wiUiogness  to  receive 
die  former  ii^herfavouii.  while  to  the  lattcc  iht 
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declared  herself  inexorable.  The  conspirators  thui 
deprived  of  resource,  fled  precipitately  to  New* 
castle,  the  place  which  the  exiled  lords  had  but 
recently  quitted.  Barely  deserted  by  the  kingv 
who  denied  by  public  proclamation  his  concur- 
rence with  their  enterprise^  and  ungenerously 
abandoned  by  Murray  and  his  friends,  Morton 
found  himself  compelled  to  fly  his  country,  to 
resign  his  offices,  and  forfeit  his  fortunes,  whick  - 
were  among  the  most  opulent  of  the  kingdom. 

On  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  Mary  com^ 
menced,  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  a  pro- 
secution against  the  assassins  of  her  favourite. 
Yet,  to  the  praise  of  her  clemency,  it  ought  to  be 
observed,  that  two  persons  only,  and  those  of  in» 
ferior  rank,  suffered  for  the  crime* 
■  The  tenderness  of  Mary,  which  for  a  time 
concealed  the  weaknesses  and  defects  of  l^r 
husband's  character,  had  in  the  late  transactioa 
received  its  death-wound.  His  jealousy  of 
Hizzio,  by  which  he  had  degraded  her ;  his  cruel 
vengeance,  and  little  consideration  in  its  eicecution 
for  the  delicate  and  precarious  situation  of  her 
health;  his  subsequent  weaknessy  proclamation 
of  innocence,  and  even  desertion  of  his  associates, 
inspired  her  with  a  just  aversion  and  contempt. 
The  power  which  her*  afiection  and  generosity 
had  conferred  upon  him  he  had  employed  only  to 
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outrage  and  insult  her.  To  their  former  confidence 
stnd  tenderness,  coldness  and  distrust  succeeded* 
The  favours  of  Mary  no  longer  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who^e  perfidy  and  ferocity^ 
whose  weakness  and  levity,  rendered  him,  when 
unsupported  by  her  attachment,  despised  by  the 
SK>bles  and  neglected  by  the  court.  The  people 
also  partook  of  the  general  sentiment,  scandalised 
'  by  the  drunkenn^s  and  debaucheries  of  Henry^ 
whose  licentiousness  exceeded  the  irregularities  of 
youth.  His  indecent  and  provoking  behaviour 
frequently  drew  tears,  both  in  public  and  private, 
from  the  eyes  of  the  queen ;  while  her  averstoti 
and  disgust  received  daily  aggravation.  Often 
absent  from  court,  he  appeared  there  without 
splendour,  and  was  entrusted  with  no  power* 
Contemned  alike  by  all  parties^  he  was  Ief( 
alone,  solitary  and  deserted. 

The  heart  of  Mary,  thus  disappointed  in  it$ 
attachment,  wanted  an  object :  to  her  social  an4 
susceptible  temper,  affection  and  confidence 
•seemed  almost  indispensable*  James  Hepburn^ 
earl  of  Bothwell,  observing  the  sensibility  of  the 
queen^  and  her  forlorn  and  delicate  situation,  im-* 
proved  it  to  his  advantage^  and  gained  over 
her  mind  a  fatal  ascendancy.  At  the  head  of 
one  of  t}>e  most  ancient  and  powerful  families,  in 
^e  ki9g4pneL^  dwxi^  in ;  hi&  ambition,,  ^nd  bold  in 
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Itii  expediaita,  he  had,  prerioos  to  die  tatxt*- 
sion  of  Maif,  though  an  avowed  protestant^  ad- 
heied  to  the  French  interett  against  the  congie- 
gMion,  vhow  hwcxm  had  (AUged  him  to  retire 
to  France.  He  had  been  at  that  time  taken  into 
the  Bcrrice  of  the  queen,  with  whom  he  ic- 
maioed  tilt  her  return  to  Scotland ;  and  to  whose 
caasej  amidtt  ibe  inerastancy  of  factionj  he  bad 
■teadily  continued  to  adhere.  When  the  conduct 
of  Murray  1  in  regard  to  her  marriage,  bad  girea 
ofience  to  the  queen,  she  recalled  Bothwell  to 
Soodaad,  and  confided  die  rapport  of  her  au- 
diority  to  hii  abiHtiet  and  zeal.  Of  the  rccorcry 
of  her  liberty  from  the  murderers  of  Rizzio, 
Bothwell  had  been  the  principal  instmment ;  on 
which  occa«oa  his  serrices,  equally  active  and 
successful,  had  made  on  her  gratitude  a  deep  im- 
pression. She  had  since  showered  on  him  marks 
ef  her  bounty  and  favour,  raited  him  to  offices  of 
trust  and  importance,  and  ctmsulted  him  on  erery 
occasion.  By  his  complacence  and  assiduities,  he 
had  strengthened  her  predilection  in  his  £iTour  { 
and  gradually  smoothed  the  way  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  project  which  flattered  his  daring 
ambition,  and  wtiicb  circumstances  had  su^|ested 
to  his  mind. 

As   the   hour   d'  the  qtieen's  delivery  ap- 
pmached}  it  wM  deemed  uapnukat  to  cipoM 
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heri  in  so  delicate  a  situation^  to  die  alarms  sbe 
might  $nfkv  horn  a  factious  jfcoplc,  while  xemaiiv* 
ing  in  a  palace  which  was  but  slightly  guarded* 
She  was  therefore  advised  by  her  privy  council 
to  remove  to  the  castle  of  Edinburghy  the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  kingdom.  To  render 
herself  yet  more  secure^  Mary  laboured  to  ex- 
tinguish the  feuds  which  divided  her  principal 
mobility,  whom  repeated  injuries  had  mutually 
e»sperated.  Murray  and  Argyll,  Huntly  and 
Bothwell,  were  at  length  reconciled  by  her  au- 
thority and  influence,  and  induced  to  promise  to 
bury  their  discords  in  oblivion*  On  this  con« 
dition,  and  on  this  only,  Murray  she  declared 
should  be  received  again  into  favour* 

On  the  Idth  of  June,  1566,  the  queen  gave 
birth  to  a  son ;  an  event  more  fortunate  to  the 
nation  than  to^  bis  unhappy  mother,  whose  evil 
destiny  received  aggravation  from  a  circumftancc 
which  appeared  so  flattering  to  her  hopes*  Mel« 
vil  was  dispatched  to  London  to  acquaint  £liza« 
beth  with  the  delivery  of  the  queen,  and  to  invite 
her  to  stand  god-mother  to  the  new-^rn  prince, 
whose  baptism  was  to  be  celebrated  with  mag* 
nificence  and  splendour.  Invitations  were  also 
sent  at  the  Stame  time  to  the  French  king,  and  to 
tl|e  duke  of  Savoy* 

birtbpf  h^  IQn  appeared  to  make  no  dif* 
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fcrcncc  in  the  sentiments  of  Mary  towards  the 
father  of  her  chi]d  ;  whom  she  continued,  on  her 
recovery,  to  treat  with  neglect.  The  outrages 
which  she  had  suffered  from  him  were  ever  pre- 
sent to  her  mind ;  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  her 
temper  was  no  more ;  while  she  gradually  sunk 
into  pensive  melancholy.  The  nobles  in  their 
treatment  of  Henry  followed  the  example  of 
the  queen ;  whose  disgust  towards  her  husband 
became  daily  more  apparent.  The  French  em- 
bassador laboured  in  vain  to  efiect  between  them: 
a  reconciliation :  love  once  extinguished  can 
scarcely  be  revived. 

A  growing  attachment  to  Bothwell  aGenated, 
it  is  probable,  still  farther,  the  heart  of  Mary  from  - 
the  ill-fated  Darnly ;  who,  accustomed  to  flattery 
and  command,  could  HI  brook  the  reverse  of  his** 
fortunes.    Universally  hated  and  contemned,  he 
perceived  no  means  of  forming  a  party,  or  of  re- 
establishing his  power.      Deserted   by  his  own 
country,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  pope,  and  to 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,   mingling  with 
professions  of  zeal  for  the  catholic  church,  bitter- 
reproaches  and    complaints    against  the    queen, 
whom  he  accused  of  negfccting  the  interests  of 
her  religion.     He  soon  after  formed  the-  resolu- 
tion of  abandoning  the  scene  of-  his  humiliation  ^ 
and  seeking  in  foreign  parts  concealmont  for  bis* 
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disgrace,  or  protection  and    succonr   from   the 
catholic  princes.      This  project  he  imparted   in 
confidence  to  his  father,  the  carl  of  Lennox,  and 
to  the  French  embassador ;  who  both  of  diem  en* 
deavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  design.^    The 
former,  who  appears  also  to  have  been  seldom  at 
xrourt,  and  to  have  lost  with  his  son  the  favour  of 
the  queen)  communicated  to  her  by  letter  the  in« 
tention  of  her  husband.    The  very  day  on  which 
she  received  this  intelligence,  Henry,  who  had 
refused  to  accompany  her  from  Stirling  to  Edin-' 
burgh,  thought  fit  to  come  to  court,  where  his 
conduct  was  more  than    usually   wayward  an4 
capricious.  He  scrupled  to  enter  the  palace  unless 
certain    lords   who  were   in  waiting   were  dis- 
missed;  Mary  met   him   herself  at   the  gates, 
and  persuaded  him  to  suffer  her  to  lead  him  to 
her  apartment.     She  there  endeavoured  to  draw 
from  him  the  reasons  of  the  resolution  he  had 
taken,  and  to  divert  him  from  putting  it  in  execu« 
tion.      To  her  entreaties  and  remonstrances  he 
preserved  an  inflexible  silence.    The  next  day,  by 
the  direction  of  the  queen,  the  council  expostu- 
lated with  him  on  the  same  subject..     He  still 
remained  sullen  and  silent,  nor  deigned  to  enter, 
with    them    into    any    explanation.       Turning 
towards  the  queen  as  he  left  her  apartment,  ho 
told  her  sho  should  not  see  his  face  again  for  a 
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loag  time.  He  wrote  to  ber  a  few  dxys  after- 
wards, compUiniiig  that  she  no  longer  treated 
him  with  any  confidence }  that  she  had  deprived 
him  of  all  power  ^  and  that  the  noblcst  after  her 
ciample,  beharcd  towards  him  with  open  nc^cct; 
that  tfaua  he  wa«  compelkd  to  appear  in  crery 
place  without  the  dignity  and  ■plendoor  of  a 
king. 

The  intended  flight  of  her  husband^  which 
wonld  have  spread  ^oo^  Eurc^  their  domeUtc 
qoarrels  and  differencci,  was  pccoUuly  mortify- 
ing to  Msry.  Nor  was  she  free  from  ;^pnjieii* 
Mon,  that  compasaioQ  for  lus  apparent  ilLlreatment 
and  exiled  sute  might  excite  in  ibc  minds  of  th« 
princes  on  the  continent  prejudices  unfavourable 
and  disadvaiitageou»  towards  bcixelf :  under  thesie 
snxietieai  she  caused  a  narrative  of  all  that  had 
pa«t  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  privyK»unciI,  and 
transmitted  to  the  king  of  France.  This  memoir 
was  of  course  conceived  in  terms  the  most  favour- 
aide  for  the  cluracter  of  the  queen,  which  it  ju»- 
£fied  with  abUity  and  address. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  borderers,  about  this 
period,  obliged  Mary  to  hold  a  court  of  justice  at 
Jedburgh,  and  to  summon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  counties  to  attend  their  sovereign  in 
arms.  The  most  important  office  in  the  kingdom, 
Hm  of  Iteatenaat-warden  of  all  the  maTchee, 
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wbish  hfA  usualljr  been  divided  into  three  distinct 
pfifcromeatB,  was  bestowed,  by  the  favour  of  the 
i|iiecn,  an  Bothwell  alone.  To  display  his  coa- 
fjige  and  activity  in  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  he 
attempted  to  seise  a  gang  of  banditti,  who,  lurk- 
ing among  ibc  marshes  of  Xiddersdaie,  infested 
dbe  cottotry  round.  By  one  of  these  desperate 
eudaws  he  was  wounded  in  several  places,  and 
carried  from  the  fray  by  his  followers  to  Hermit- 
^ge-caade*  On  b^mg  informed  of  this  circum- 
•bnce,  M»79  with  a  precipitation  th;it  betrayed 
the  interest  she  took  in  his  safety,  hastened  to 
see  him,  8%hlly  attended :  bi)t  finding  that  his 
wounds  were  aceompanied  by  no  dangerous  synsp^ 
tcBsps,  and  riepenting  probably  of  this  public  ma- 
infestation  of  her  sentiments,  she  resumed  to 
Jedburgh  on  At  same  day.  The  fatigue  of  thia 
jottmey»  added  to  the  pertuibatioH  of  her  spirits^ 
brought  oh  a  fever,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of 
ibr  some  days.  During  tibe  continuance  of  her 
illness,  the  king,  who  resided  near  Stirling,  came 
not  once  to  visit  her ;  and  when,  after  her  reco*» 
very,  he  thought  fit  to  appear,  the  coldness  of  his 
reception  gave  him  but  little  encouragement  to 
stay.  Mary,  on  the  restoration  of  her  strength, 
returned  to  Dunbar  along  the  eastern  borders  of 
die  kingdom. 
The  transactions  in  England  here  attraicted  her 
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attention.  Elizabeth,  not  withstanding  her  pro- 
fessions and  pTomises,  encouraged  Morton  and 
his  associates  to  remain  in  her  lungdooi :  Marf 
also  aflbrdcd  her  protection  to  sereral  EngUsh 
fngitJTCs.  While  both  queens,  with  mutual  jea- 
lousy and  distrust,  secretly  endeavoured  to  disturb 
the  adnnnistratioR  of  each  other,  Mclvtt,  the 
Scottish  embassador,  contrived  by  his  imrigucsto' 
excite  a  spirit  in  the  English  parliament,  which 
threatened  the  domeetic  tranquillity  of  Eltzabctfa, 
and  which  it  required  all  her  addres;  and  vig<Hir 
to  allay.  A  severe  iilnessi  from  which  her  reco- 
very had  appeared  doubtful,  alarmed  the  nation 
respecting  the  uncertainty  of  the  succession.  The 
claim  of  the  Scottish  queen  was  sufficuently  appa- 
rent ;  but  its  acknowledgment  was  attended  with 
Aiany  dangers.  By  refuung  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  Mary  had  plainly  manifested  her 
ambitious  purposes.  Her  present  title  had  many: 
partisans,  whose  number  had  been  inctcafed  by 
her  secret  ncgociacions.  By  the  cathohcs  her 
succession  was  unanimou^  desired  ;  the  gentle- 
ness" of  her  administration  had  also  removed  in 
some  measure  the  prejudices  of  the  protestantS. 
The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  which  the 
^Srlh  of  the  prince  gave  a  project  of  perpetuity, 
was  to  ail  thinking  men  a  desirable  object.  Aa 
ket  of  parliament,  rccogniuog;  the  tights  of  the 
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queen  of  Scots,  would  have  been  .to  her  party  a 
signal  to  arms ;  nor  could  all  the  prudence  and 
popularity  of  Elizabeth  have  prevented  her  throne 
from  being  shaken  to  its  foundation :  while  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  succession,  by  leaving 
much  in  her  power,  held  in  awe  the  ambition 
of  her  rival,  and  checked  the  projects  of  those 
who  espoused  her  cause* 

Mary»  informed  by  her  embassador  of  all  that 
was  passing,  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  dispo* 
sitions  which  appeared  in  her  favour.    In  a  letter 
to  the  privy-counsellors  of  England,  she  attributed 
^^vholly  to  their  good  offices   the  friendship  of 
Elizabeth,  of  which  she  expressed  a  grateful  sense. 
She  also  declared  her  resolution  to  live  in  amity 
with  England,  without  urging  her  claim  upon  the 
crown  farther  than  sholild  be  agreeable  to  the 
queen.     Yet,  as  her  right  of  succession  was  un* 
doubted,  she  hoped  it  would  be  candidly  examined, 
;ind  judged  of  with  equal  impartiality.     To  these 
letters,  composed  with  much  address,  she  gave 
the  appearance  of  a  declaration  of  her  own  grati- 
tude and  that  of  her  people  towards  the  queen  of 
England.     This  extraordinary  correspondence,  in 
which  the  Scottish  nobles  joined,  between  one 
prinae  and  the  privy-council  of  another,  appeared 
evidently  intended  to  encourage  the  spirit  already 
displayed  by  the  English,  nor  was. it  otherwise 
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anderttood  by  Elizabetli.  The  circumstance 
wludi  ensued,  and  die  misconduct  of  her  livd 
fortonztcly  for  the  English  queen  put  an  end  b 
these  manoeurres. 

The  solicitude  of  Maiy  to  promote  the  intercsi 
of  her  religion,  however  stifled  for  a  time  by  pty 
litical  prudence,  was  never  wholly  extinguished 
About  this  time  (1566),  encouraged  by  the  com' 
bination  of  the  catholic  princes,  she  tcntared 
iipon  bolder  measures.  The  re-establishmcnt  ol 
the  Romish  faith  vas  her  dariing  passion ;  whid: 
she  pursued  with  cautious  measures,  but  witli 
persevering  zeal.  Having  corresponded  secretlj 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  she  now  determined  td 
admit  tus  noocio  to  enter  publicly  into  her  domi- 
tiioiu.  Ordinal  Laurea,  bishop  of  Mondovi,  wu 
the  person  oo  whom  this  office  was  conferred  by 
Pius  V.  who  sent  by  him  to  the  queen  a  pre- 
sent of  twenty  thousand  crowns.  The  papal 
court  was  ntd  accustomed  to  open  its  treasured 
upon  chimerical  or  distaM  views.  The  business 
of  the  nuncio  in  Scotland  was  to  reconcile  thi 
kingdom  to  the  papal  church.  Mary  herself 
seems  thus  to  have  understood  it,  vriicn,  in  ansvrer 
to  a  letter  received  from  the  pope,  after  express- 
ing her  sense  of  his  paternal  liberality,  she  pro- 
mises  to  US&  all  her  efforts  towards  the  re-estab- 
Kshment  and  propagation  of  the  catholic  faith : 
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alsoj  that  she  would  receive  the  nuncio  with  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  respect ;  and  concur  in 
all  his  designs  towards  promoting  the  honour  of 
Gody  and  restoring  peace  to  the  kingdom :  that 
9he  would  cdebrate  the  baptism  of  her  son  ac-* 
cording  to  the  Romish  ritual,  in  the  hope  that  her 
subjects  would  be  taught  by  this  example  to  re- 
v^erence  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  which  tbej 
had  so  long  contemned :  and  that  she  would  be 
careful  to  instil  into  the  prince  the  principles  of  a 
sincere  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith* 

The  nuncio,  abready  arrived  in  Paris,  had  sent 
4nrer  his  attendants  with  a  part  of  the  money; 
when  Mary,  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  contrived  to  defer  a  little  longer  his 
visit.  The  queen  of  England  was  preparing,  on 
account  of  the  baptism  of  the  prince*  to*  send 
into  Scotland  a  magnificent  embassy :  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  at  such  a  juncture,  it  would  have 
b^n  impolitic  to  offend  her  by  the  presence  of 
•die  pope's  envoy.  The  troubles  into  which  the 
kingdom  was  afterwards  plunged,  threw  a  still 
greater  obstacle  in  the  viray  of  his  mission. 

While  secretly  negociating  for  the  .subversion 
of  the  reformed  church.  Maty  scrupled  not  to 
employ  her  authority  for  the  better  maintenance 
of  its  ministers ;  for  which  purpose  several  pro* 
damations  and  acts  of  council  were  issued.    This 
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duplicity  belongs  to  the   system   of  courts,   in 
Vhose  code  of  morals  integtity  has  no  place. 

The  continental  embassadors  being  not  yet 
arrived,  the  baptism  of  the  prince  was  from  time 
to  time  deferred.  Mary,  in  the  mean  while,  re- 
tired to  Cratgmillar ;  a  retreat  which  suited  the 
disposition  of  her  mind.  Her  aversion  towards 
her  husband  had  become  altogether  incurable ; 
while  a  deep  melancholy  had  seized  upon  her 
heart.  The  ingratitude  and  obstinacy  of  the  king, 
and  the  levity  and  imprudence  of  her  choice,  co- 
\ered  her  at  once  with  humiliation  and  grief.  ' 
The  sensibility  of  her  temper,  and  the  strength 
of  her  feelings,  aggravated  the  disappointments 
she  had  eKpeiienced,  and  rendered  them  almost 
intolerable.  Torn  by  contending  passions,  and 
hopeless  of  relief,  she  sickened  at  existence,  and 
wished  for  death  as  a  refuge  from  despair. 

Murray  and  Maitland  having  observed  the  de- 
jection of  the  queen,  sought  to  avail  themselves 
of  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  murderers  of  Rizzio, 
against  whom  her  resentment  had  continued  un- 
abated. Her  inclination  to  be  separated  from  her 
f^usband  would,  they  flattered  themselves,  over- 
come her  anger,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  re- 
t(im  of  their  exil«l  friend*.  To  find  lea-ons  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  king  on  which  to  grcund  a 
^tence  of  divorce  was  far  from  difficult ;  tliis 
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sentence  they  had  interest  to  obtain,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  ratification  of  it  in  parliament.  As  a 
recompcnce  for  this  service,  they  purposed  to  sti- 
^pulate  with  the  queen  for  the  pardon  of  Morton 
and  his  associates.  Argyle,  Huntly,  and  Both- 
-well,  willingly  acceded  to  the  plan,  and  employed 
all  their  efforts  to  render  it  acceptable  to  Mary. 
But,  however  desirable  it  was  to  the  queen  to  obtain 
a  deliverance  from  the  caprice  of  her  husband,  va- 
rious motives  combined  to  induce  her  to  reject  the 
measures  proposed  to  her.  Her  claim  on  the 
English  succession  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
birth  of  her  son,  which  had  emboldened  her  ad- 
herents to  act  with  greater  vigour.  A  divorce 
from  her  husband  would  probably  throw  an  im- 
putation on  the  birth  pf  the  prince,  which  might 
give  rise  to  new  disputes,  and  put  it  in  the  power 
of  Elizabeth  to  call  in  question  his  legitimacy,  or 
at  least  subject  it  to  the  delays  and  cavils  of  law. 
These  considerations  determined.  Mary  rather  to 
endure  her  present  sufferings  than  to  seek  to 
emancipate  herself  by  so  hazardous  an  experi- 
ment. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  sponsors  she  set  out  for 
Stirling,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  bap- 
tism of  her  son.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  attended  by 
a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue,  brought  presents 
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from  Elizabeth  suited  to  her  dignity,  and  the  re- 
spect with  which  ahc  affected  to  treat  the  Scottish 
queen.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  for 
this  occasion,  the  magnificence  of  which  exceeded 
whatever  had  been  previously  known  in  the  king- 
dom. The  ceremony  was  performed  in  conform- 
ity to  the  ritual  of  the  Romish  church.  Neither 
JJedford.nor  the  protcstant  nobles  entered  the 
interior  of  the  chapel :  the  spirit  of  the  times  for- 
bade them  to  witness  rites  which  they  deemed 
idolatrous. 

The  behaviour  of  the  king  on  this  occasion  was 
perfectly  characteristic  of  the  caprice  of  his  tem- 
per. He  chose  to  reside  at  Stirling,  where  he 
confined  himself  wholly  to  his  own  apartment,  in 
which,  as  every  nobleman  who  ventured  to  coa- 
rerse  with  him  incurred  the  distrust  of  the  queen, 
he  was  left  solitary  and  alone.  This  conduct,  by 
which  he  exposed  himself  and  their  domestic 
vexations  to  the  observation  of  so  many  foreigners} 
was  peculiarly  mortifying  to  Mary.  She  deeply 
felt  the  insult,  and  though,  when  m  public,  she 
tried  to  acquit  herself  in  a  manner  suited  to  her 
^gntty,  she  was  ^equently  obliged  to  retire, 
and  give  vent  to  her  tears  and  chagrin.  Henry 
still  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  quitting  the  , 
Ungdom,  a  design  which  be  daily  threatened  to 
execute. 
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The  instructions  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  com* 
prehended  other  business  beside  that  of  witness- 
ing the  baptism  of  the  prince^  business  which 
respected  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.      Elizabeth, 
alarmed  by  the  spirit  which  had  manifested  itself 
in  parliament,  and  by  the  power  and  activity  of 
the  party  of  the  Scottish  queen,  was  willing  to 
come  to  a  compromise  with  her  rival,  of  whom 
nothing  was  now  demanded,  but  that  she  should 
renounce,  during  the  life  of  the  English  queen^ 
and  those  of  her  posterity,  her  title  to  the  throne  $ 
in  return  for  which  Elizabeth  engaged  to  take  no 
step  that  might  prove  injurious  to  her  claim  on"^ 
the  succession.      This  equitable  and  reasonable 
proposition  could  not   in  decency  be  absolutely 
rejected.     Mary  however  insisted  that  her  right 
should  be  legally  examined  and  publicly  recog- 
nised J  also  more  particularly,  that  the  testament 
of   Henry  VIII.  whereby  he  had  excluded  the 
descendants  of  his   eldest   sister  the   queen  of 
Scotland  from  the  place  due  to  them  in  the  order 
of  succession,  should  be  produced  and  considered 
by  the  English  nobility.     The  ministers  of  Mary . 
had  persuaded  themselves,  without  just  grounds, 
that  this  testament,  so  injurious  to  their  mistress, 
must  be  a  forgery.     Hence  the  urgency  of  Mary 
on   this  occasion,  a  compliance  with  which  by 
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Elizabeth  would  have  injured  her  cause,  the  tci 
tament  being  undoubtedly  genuine.  But  it  vii 
not  the  intention  of  the  queen  of  England  to  st 
aside  the  title  of  the  house  of  Stuartj  she  merel 
wished  for  the  present,  from  political  considen 
tions,  to  keep  the  question  perplexed  atid  und( 
tided. 

Through  the  solicitations  of  Bothwell,  th 
conspirators  against  Rizzio  received,  a  few  day 
after  the  baptismal  ceremony,  their  pardon  froi 
the  queen,  with  permission  to  return  to  Scotlanc 
The  ambitious  projects  meditated  by  Bothwe! 
required  that  he  should  draw  aid  from  «ver 
quarter.  By  obtaining  the  pardon  of  Morto: 
and  his  associates,  he  trusted  to  procure  himsel 
a  faithful  band  of  adherents. 

The  king  still  remained  in  his  solitude  at  Stu 
ling,  till,  impatient  of  his  situation,  and  alarmei 
by  the  rumour  of  a  design  to  seize  his  person,  hi 
thought  fit  to  retreat  abruptly,  and  retire  to  hi 
father  at  Glasgow. 

The  protestant  clergy,  in  two  assemblies  of  th 
church,  which  were  held  during  this  year  (1566j 
continued  to  complain  with  reason  of  the  poverf 
in  which  they  languished.  Scanty  as  was  th' 
allotment  for  their  support,  they  had  not  receivei 
:  of  their  dues  for  the  preceding  year 
jsury  had  been  exhausted  by  the'  extraor 
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dinary  expences  attending  the  baptismal  cere- 
mony; and  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  sub-* 
sistence  of  the  clergy  had  been  diverted  into 
other  channels ;  it  became  therefore  necessary  to 
provide  some  other  method  for  the  relief  of  the 
church.  No  liberality  was  however  shewn  on 
this  occasion  :  a  sum  which  scarce  equalled  nine 
thousand  pounds  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  church.  The  eccle- 
siastics however  submitted  to  these  personal  de- 
privations with  a  true  christian  spirit ;  but,  whea 
danger  threatened  the  doctrines  they  had  adopted^ 
their  zeal  became  loud  and  vehement.  An  occa^ 
sion  of  this  kind  now  presented  itself.  Mary, 
among  the  few  acts  of  pariiament  to  which  she 
had  paid  any  regard,  had  confirmed  the  authority 
of  the  commissaries,  to  whom  she  had  given'  in* 
structions  for  directing  their  proceedings.  From 
that  time  they  had  continued  in  the  uninterrupted 
exercise  of  their  functions,  when  on  a  sudden  a 
proclaination  was  issued  by  the  queen,  depriving 
them  of  all  authority,  and  restoring  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's*  his  ancient  jurisdiction. 
This  rash  measure,  which  had  been  prompted  by 
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Bothwell)  was  a  considerable  step  towards  the 
Tc-establishment  of  the  Romish  religion^  of  which 
Mary  had  never  lost  sight.  The  motives  which 
had  influenced  Bothwelly  and  .which  will  here- 
after appear,  were  still  more  criminal.  The  pro- 
testant  clergy  beheld  with  alarm  an  event  which 
threatened  their  church  with  inevitable  ruin  :  de^ 
spairing  to  obtain  redress  from  the  queen,  they, 
addressed  their  remonstrances,  full  of  ardour  and 
force,  to  the  body  of  the  protestant  nobles.  The 
attention  of  the  nation  was  however  soon  after 
turned  to  a  still  more  interesting  and  important 
event. 

The   king,   on  his  journey   from  Stirling  to 
Glasgow,  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper^ 
respecting  the  nature  of  which   historians   are 
divided.      A  violent  eruption,  attended  with  un- 
usual symptoms,  threatened  his  life,  and  gave  rise 
to  various  conjectures.     By  some  it  is  asserted, 
that  this  disorder  was  the  small-pox ;   by  others, 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  profligate  life  he  had 
led  }    while  a   third   party   have   attributed   the 
symptoms  to  poison.     After  languishing  for  some 
weeks,  the  strength  of  his  constitution  triumphed 
over  the  malignity  of  the  malady,  and  he  began 
to  recover,  though  by  slow  degrees.     The  neglect 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  Mary  in  this  situa- 
tion was  not  more  pointed  than  that  which  she  had 
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herself  previously  experienced  from  him  in  her 
illness  at  Jedburgh :  disdaining  to  affect  a  tender- 
ness which  she  no  longer  felt,  she  suflfered  a 
month  to  elapse,  during  which  she  amused  herself 
with  various  excursions,  before  she  thought  proper 
to  visit  Glasgow.  By  this  time  the  disorder  had 
abated,  and  Henry,  though  weak  and  languisbiiig» 
was  no  longer  in  danger. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  aversion  so  bitter  and  ve- 
hement as  that  which  succeeds  to  love ;  as  there 
are  no  disappointments  so  agonising  and  acute  as 
those  in  which  the  affections  are  interested.  In- 
creased strength  and  activity  must^  in  every  strug* 
gie  of  the  passions,  be  necessarily  acquired  by 
that  which  finally  prevails.  To  a  virtuous  and 
amiable  mind,  the  sentiment  of  affection  is  too 
congenial  and  dear  to  be  relinquished  without 
regret :  nor  can  it  possibly  give  place  to  hatred 
till  after  repeated  injuriest  and  a  thorough  convic- 
tion of  the  worthlessness  of  the  object,  once  so 
fondly  and  tenderly  cherished.  The  disgust  of 
Mary  for  her  husband  had  not  been  lightly  con- 
ceived :  his  ingratitude,  his  profligacy,  his  weak- 
ness and  brutality,  had  combined  to  destroy  the 
illusion  which,  created  by  her  imagination,  had 
for  a  time  misled  her  judgment.  The  founda* 
tion  of  esteem  removed,  love  has  but  a  slight 
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support :  though  it  should  survive  indifierence, 
neglect,  and  even  outrage,  it  cannot  fall  to  be  ex- 
tinguished by  contempt  for  its  object.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  sensibility  of  Mary  was  her  dtsap- 
pcnntment,  her  humiliation,  her  abhorrence,  and 
her  despair.  In  a  letter  written  with  her  own 
hand  to  her  embassador  in  France,  just  before 
she  set  out  for  Glasgow  to  visit  the  king  in  his 
illness,  she  speaks  of  him  with  mingled  bitterness 
and  scorn. 

Under  the  infiuence  of  such  feelings,  so  recently 
mamfested  and  expressed,  how  extraordinary  then 
does  her  conduct  during  this  interview  appear  ! 
To  those  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  and 
with  the  irritable  nature  of  domestic  wounds,  the 
sudden  transition  of  sentiment  by  which  Mary 
was,  on  her  arrival  at  Glasgow,  led  to  addiress 
her  husband  in  the  language  of  sympathy  and 
endearment,  cannot  but  suggest  unfavourable 
doubts.  If  the  weak  and  credulous  Henry  was 
imposed  on  by  the  marks  of  tenderness  which  she 
profusely  lavished  upon  hira,  suspicions  of  arti- 
fice, justified  by  the  stronger  character  of  the 
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When  the  aituation  of  Mary  is  considered^  lier 
youth)  her  sensibility^  her.  education  in  a  relaxed 
and  voluptuous  cottrt,  it  would  appear  but  little 
wonderful  if  the  address  of  Bothwell,  and  the 
services  he  had  rendered  her,  contrasted  by  the 
incapacity  and  misconduct  of  her  husband,  had 
.aci}uired  over  her  mind  a  dangerous  ascendancy. 
Accustomed  to  the  gallantry  of  Hit  French  man- 
ners, to  the  vices  which  lurked  beneath  an  exterior 
polish,  to  the  incense  of  flattery,  and  the  enchant* 
ments  of  pleasure,  a  new  passion,  which,  while  it 
soothed  her  grief  and  gratified  her  pride,  pro* 
mised  to  efface  from  her  heart  the  remembrance 
of  itsformer  wrongs,  could  not  have  been  without 
its  powerful  fascinations*  Resentment  might 
also  have  concurred  in  justifying  to  her  own  heart 
^a  breach  of  ,  those  en^gements  from  which,  by 

• 

the  conduct  of  the  king,  she  might  conceive  her* 
self  to  be  freed.  All  the  ardour  of  passion,  and 
the  tenderness  of  love,  are,  in  the  letters  to  Botliit 
well,  pourtrayed  in  glowing  colours.  On  the 
supposition,  that  they  are  genuine,  a  fact  that 
admits  of  controversy,  and  respecting  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  much  on  either  side  may  be 
urged,  the  duplicity  of  her  conduct  at  Glasgow 
isy  with  its  motives,  but  too  apparent. 
But  the  over-acted  tenderness  of  Mary  appears^ 
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to  have  deceived  no  one.  Daily  and  exaggeratvl 
account!,  which  were  but  too  readily  receired, 
assailed  her  ears,  re^ctiagthe  misconduct  of 
the  king,  his  folly,  his  caprices,  and  his  criminal 
iatcntions.  Bjr  some  she  was  infonned  that  it 
was  his  design  to  seize  the  person  of  the  prince, 
and  in  his  name  to  usarp  the  sovereign  power. 
Others  assured  her  that  he  had  resolved  immedi- 
atdy  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  that  a  vessel  hired 
for  the  purpose,  and  prepared  to  receive  him,  lay 
in  the  river  Clyde.  This  event  was  particularly 
dreaded  by  the  queen,  whom  it  would  have  co- 
vered with  dishonour  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  n^ 
tions.  The  schemes  of  BotbweU  would  also  have 
been  wholly  disconcerted  by  the  flight  of  the  king. 
To  avert  a  step  of  this  nature,  it  became  necessary 
ID  remove  Henry  from  his  present  residence, 
vAere  the  interest  of  his  family  might  enable  him 
iKkh  facility  to  execute  his  design.  Mary  on  this 
occasion  employed  all  her  address  to  regain  his 
confidence,  and  to  induce  him  to  remove  to  the 
Beighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  wlKre  he  might, 
die  alleged,  with  convenience  avail  himself  of 
medical  aid,  and  where  ^e  could  herself  attend 
hsm  without  being  separated  from  the  prince 
their  son.  Henry,  overpowered  by  her  intreaties, 
suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  toadopt  amca- 
•ure  so  fatal  in  its  con34(]«ences  :  unable  to  bear 
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the  fatigae4)f  travelling,  he  was  removed  in  a  litter 
to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

ELirk  of  Field,  a  house  belonging  to  the  protoat 
of  a  collegiate  church,  was  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  die  king.  The  situation,  on  arising  ground 
and  in  an  open  field,  was  recommended  for  die 
salubrity  of  its  air.  In  opposition  to  this  advai^ 
tage  the  solitude  of  the  place  was,  it  must  be  cotk» 
fessed,  but  too  favourable  to  the  tragedy  which 
ensued.  Hidier  Mary  caused  her  husband  to  be 
carried,  and  here  she  attended  him  with  the  most 
assiduous  care.  She  seldom  left  him  throu^  the 
day,  and,  for  several  nights,  took  her  repose  in  .49 
apartment  under  the  diamber  in  which  he  slept. 
The  tenderness  and  confidence  with  whicb  sh^ 
treated  him,  quieted  the  distrust  by  which  he 
had  so  long  been  haunted.  While  fehcitatii^ 
himself  on  this  reverse  of  his  fortunes,  he  beheld 
not  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  whidi  he  to^ 
tered. 

On  Sunday,  F^ruary  9th,  1567,  an  hour  before 
midn^ht,the  queen  left  her  padent,  for  the  purpose 
of  besng  present  at  a  masque  given  at  the  palace.  At 
two  the  ensuing  morning,  the  city  were  alarmed  by 
a  sudden  explosion.  The  house  in  which  the  king  re- 
sided wasblown  up  with  gunpowder.  The  people  ran 
to  the  place  whence  the  shock  and  noise  proceeded^ 
wl^en  the  dead  body  of  Henry,  with  that  of  aservant 
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vho  slept  in  his  room,  were  found,  Ijring  in  a 
adjacent  garden,  without  marks  of  violence  an 
untouched  by  fire- 
Thus  perished  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damly,  i 
his  twenty-first  year,  a  youth  whom  the  indulj 
ence  of  nature  and  fortune  ■  had  combined  f 
betray  to  his  ruin.  The  heart  which  his  person 
accomplishments  had  gained  he  justly  forfeitt 
by  his  arrogance  and  folly.  His  l«vity^  his  weal 
ness,  and  his  licentiousness,  which  justified  tl 
contempt  of  Mary,  rendered  him  the  scorn  of 
peo^e  prepared  to  revere  him  as  the  descendai 
of  their  ancient  kings.  Had  disease  brought  hii 
to  the  grave,  his  fate  had  been  unlamented)  an 
his  memory  quickly  eSaced  ;  but  the  cruel  ci 
cumstances  of  his  death,  added  to  the  negligent 
with  which  the  murderers  were  pursued,  havi 
by  engaging  the  pity  of  generous  minds,  exdte 
a  sympathy  to  which  he  had  otherwise  no  claim. 
This  execrable  deed  gave  rise  to  various  suspi 
dons  and  conjectures,  which,  while  they  glance 
at  the  queen  from  her  known  sentiments  wit 
regard  to  her  husband,  were,  with  a  genera!  cor 
sent,  directed  towards  Bothwell.  Two  days  aft* 
the  catastrophe,  a  proclamation  was  issued  froi 
the  throne  offering  to  any  person,  who  should  di: 
cover  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder,  a  considei 
able  reward.    Neither  the  power  and  greatnet 
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of  Bothwell,  nor  his  favour  with  the  queen^ 
screened  him  from  the  indignaqt  sentiments  of 
the  nation.  Papers,  accusing  him  of  the  murder^ 
and  naming  his  accomplices^  were  affixed  to  the 
mol^ublic  places  of  the  city. .  Pictures  appeared 
to  the  same  purport ;  and  voices  were  heard  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  loudly  charging  him  with 
that  barbarous  and  atrocious  action.  Insinuations 
were  also  mingled  with  these  accusations^  which 
involved  the  queen  in  the  guilt  of  her  ministei. 
This  attack  upon  Mai||f  attracted  the  notice  of  her 
council)  and)  by  engaging  them  in  an  enquiry 
after  the  authors  of  these  libelSf  diverted  their  a^ 
tention  from  the  murderers  of  the  king.  The  so- 
licitude of  Mary  to  discover  the  persons  who  had 
delivered  her  from  an  intolerable  yoke,  could 
scarcely  be  very  great :  it  was  the  interest  of  Both- 
well,  in  whose  hands  was  the  supreme  direction  of 
a£FairS)  to  stifle  and  confoimd  any  evidence  that 
might  offer,  and  cover  what  had  past  under  a  veil 
of  obscurity.  Enquiries  were  however  made, 
and  some  persons  called  before  the  council ;  but 
the  examination  was  too  negligent  and  loose  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  transaction. 

The  circumstances  of  the  king's  murder  spread 
quickly  through  Europe,  in  which  it  excited  uni- 
versal horror.  The  disagreements  between  the 
queen  and  her  husband  had  too  long  been  a  sub** 
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ject  of  general  animadversion  not  to  gire  riM,  on 
this  occasion,  to  opinions  injurious  to  the  honour 
of  the  farmer.     Hex  friends  implored  her,  in  this 
delicate   and  critical  situation,  to  prosecute  with 
rigour  the  conspirators,  as  the  best  vindication  of 
her  own  innocence.     Hie  earl  of  Lennox  also, 
with  incessant  importunity,  implored  her  Tenge- 
ance  on  the  murderers  of  his  son,  in  whose  dis- 
grace   he   had  been   a  uharer,  but  whose  death 
roused  him  from  the  inactivity  into  which  he  had 
sunk.     In  a  letter  which  he  ventured  to  address 
to  the  queen,  he  pointed  out  what  appeared  to 
him  the  most  effectual  nnethods  of  bringing  Uie 
assassins  to  light,   and  convicting  them  of  the 
crime.     Having  urged  her  to  prosecute  the  guilty 
with  vigour  and  to  bring  dtem  to  immediate  trial, 
he  declared  his  suspicions  of  Bothwdl,  and  those 
who  were  named  as  his  accomplices  i  -while  he 
required  that,  from  regard  to  decency,  and  to  e 
couTi^e  diose  who  were  able  to  bring  eviden 
against  them,  the  persons  dharged  with  so  atr 
cious  a  crime  should  be  oonrmiitted  to  custody, 
at  least  excluded  from  the  soverdgn  presence  ai 
the  court. 

After  the  burial  of  the  king,  whose  body  w 
deposited  in  a  private  but  decent  manner  amot 
those  of  his  predecessors,  the  monarchs  of  Sco 
landj  Mary  hod  retired  to  $eatoD>  where  the  cti 
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remained.  On  the  receipt  of  Lennox's  letter,  the 
former  part  of  whose  demand  could  not  be  eluded^ 
it  was  determined  to  put  Bothwell  on  his  imme- 
diate trial.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  remained 
at  large,  was  admitted  Into  all  the  councils  of  the 
queen,  and  continued  to  enjoy  his  dignities  and 
exercise  his  powers.  The  offices  which  he  aU 
ready  possessed  gave  him  the  command  of  all 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  T'o  this  was 
added  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  a  place  of  too 
much  strength  for  him  not  to  covet  Its  possession. 
In  order  to  prevail  on  the  earl  of  Mar  to  surren- 
der it,  the  queen  consented  to  put  into  his  hands 
the  person  of  the  young  prince,  and  immediately 
bestowed  the  fortress  upon  Bothwell. 

No  direct  evidence  of  the  murder  had  yet  ap- 
peared against  him  ;  it  became  dierefore  important 
to  hurry  over  the  trial  while  only  general  suspi- 
cions and  uncertain  surmises  were  likely  to  be 
produced.  In  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council,  held 
on  the  28th  of.  March,  1367,  the  twelfth  day  of 
the  ensuing  month  was  appointed  for  the  occa- 
sion. This  short  interval  was  afterwards  con- 
tracted, contrary  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
times.  Eleven  days'  warning  were  only  allowed 
to  Lennox  to  prepare  himself  for  accusing  his 
powerful  adversary.  The  earl,  whose  paternal 
estate  had^  during  his  exile,  been  considerably  im- 
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paired,  was  in  no  condition  to  withstand  die 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  accused  ;  his  autho- 
nty  over  his  vassals  had  been  weakened  by  ab- 
sence, nor  was  he  supported  by  any  of  the  existing 
{actions.  With  Murray  and  his  adherents  he 
had  an  open  breach  ;  the  partisans  of  die  house 
.of  Hamilton  were  his  hereditary  and  mortal  ene- 
mies i  Huntly  was  linked  in  a  confederacy  with 
BothwcIL  Thus  Lennox,  in  the  cause  of  hOf 
nianity  and  justice,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  nobles, 
stood  singly  and  alone.  In  the  meeting  of  the 
privy  council,  which  gave  directions  respecting 
the  time  And  manner  of  the  trial,  the  accused  was 
himself  present ;  nor  did  the  tjuecn  (a  high  degree 
of  imprudence)  refuse  to  admit  him  to  her  pre- 
sence, with  her  former  distinguished  familiarity. 

Lennox,  distressed  by  the  precipitation  with 
Vpihich  every  thing  was  conducted,  foreseeing  the 
issue  of  the  business,  and  dreading  the  perils 
with  which  he  was  environed,  complained  loudly 
of  the  injury  done  to  him.  Again  he  represented 
the  impropriety  of  allowing  Bothwell  personal  li- 
berty, and  his  former  influence  over  the  royal  coun- 
cils i  and  again  required  the  queen,  as  she  re- 
garded her  own  honour,  to  give  evidence  of  her 
sincerity  in  the  prosecution  of  the  murderer  by 
confining  the  persons'  suspected  of  its  perpetration. 
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own  resolution  not  to  be  present  at  a  trial  so  irre- 
gular and  illegal.  He  besought,  at  the  same  time^ 
the  interposition  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  delay  he  demanded.  The  queen  ^of  England, 
always  pleased  with  a  pretext  for  interfering  with 
the  Scottish  afiairs,  wrote  immediately  to  Mary, 
whom  she  advised  to  defer  the  trial,  and  on  whom 
she  forcibly  urged  the  arguments  of  Lennox. 

These  representations,  however,  proved  inef- 
fectual :  the  trial  took  place  on  the  day  appointed, 
when  Bothwell  was  attended  with  so  formidable  a 
train,  that  all  ideas  of  punishment,  even  should 
the  court  have  had  the  temerity  to  condemn  him, 
must  have  appeared  impracticable.  His  numerout 
friends  and  vassals  had  assembled  according  to 
custom,  beside  which  a  band  of  hired  soldiers, 
with  flying  colours,  paraded  the  streets  of  Edin«* 
burgh«  The  court  of  justice  being  held  with 
the  usual  formalities,  an  indictment  was  presented 
against  Bothwell,  and  Lennox  called  upon  to  make 
good  his  charge.  One  of  his  dependants,  coming  for«> 
ward  in  the  name  of  his  master,  excused  his  absence 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  which  had 
prevented  him  from  assembling  his  friends  and  vas* 
sals,  without  whose  support  he  could  not  with  safety 
or  prudence  oppose  himself  to  so  formidable  an  an? 
tagonist.  For  this  reason  he  desired  the  proceedings 
might  be  stopped,  and  protested  against  any  sentenQis 
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thaf  should  then  passy  as  illegal  and  void*  Both- 
wellj  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  court 
should  proceed  instantly  to  trial.  A  letter  written 
by  Lennox  was  produced,  in  which  he  implored 
the  queen  to  prosecute  the  murderers  without 
delay.  The  objections  of  his  emissary  were  over- 
ruled, and  the  jury,  which  consisted  of  nobles  of 
the  first  rank,  found  Bothwell  guiltless  of  the 
charge  alleged  against  him. 

No  person  appeared  a$  his  accuser)  no  witness 
was  examined,  nor  any  evidence  produced.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  jury  could  not  but  acquit 
him  ;  their  verdict  however  failed  to  appease  the 
murmurs  of  the  people.  Pasquinades  and  libels 
were  fixed  up  in  different  places,  expressive  of 
the  public  sentiments.  The  jury,  to  obviate  any 
censure  against  their  proceedings,  protested  tbat 
no  crime  could  be  imputed  to  them  in  the  acquit- 
tal of  a  man  against  whom  no  accuser  had  ap- 
peared, as  no  proof  had  been  brought  in  support 
of  the  indictment.  It  appeared  also,  that  the  9th, 
instead  of  the  10th  of  February,  was  mentioned  in 
the  indictment,  as  the  day  on  which  the^  murder 
had  been  committed.  This  inaccuracy,  in  a 
season  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  tended  to  increase 
and  confirm  unfavourable  suspicions. 

Immediately  after  his  acquittal,  Bothwell  him- 
self, as  if  unable  to  rely  on  the  judgment  obtsuned 
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ill  his  favour,  offered,  in  compliance  with  an  obsolete 
custom,  to  engage  in  single  combat  with  any  gen- 
tleman of  good  fame  who  should  dare  to  accuse 
him  of  being  an  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the 
king. 

By  Mary  he  was  still  treated  with  the  same 
favour  and  distinction,  while  his  ascendancy  over 
her  councils  became  daily  more  apparent.  Lennox, 
conceiving  himself,  after  what  had  passed,  in  an 
equivocal  and  perilous  situation,  fled  precipiutely 
from  Scotland,  and  took  refuge  in  England. 

Two  days  after  the  trial  a  parliament  was  held, 
at  the  opening  of  which  Bothwell  was  appointed 
to  carry  the  sceptre  before  the  queen.  The  ma« 
jority  of  the  acts  passed  in  this  assembly  wene 
calculated  to  strengthen  his  party.  He  obtained 
the  ratification  of  ail  the  possessions  and  honours 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him ;  while  the 
strongest  declarations  were  made  by  this  act,  of  his 
faithful  services  to  the  crown  in  all  times  past. 
The  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by  Mar 
was  also  confirmed*  The  law  of  attainder  against 
Huntly  was  repealed,  who,  with  his  adherents, 
was  restored  to  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  an« 
cestors.  A  law  was  likewise  passed,  that  pas- 
quinades, which  daily  multiplied^  should  be  in« 
stantly  destroyed  by  any  person  into  whose  h^ds 
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dicy  fell  5  on  penalty  of  being  subjected^  witfi  the 
authors,  to  a  capital  punishment. 

The  queen,  in  the  salhe  session,  gave  her  assent 
to  an  act  in  favour  of  the  protestants,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  ascendancy  of  Bothwell  over  her 
mind.  Not  that  her  attachment  to  her  faith  was 
weakened,  or  her  hopes^  of  re*€stabltshing  it  laiS 
aside :  for  this  purpose  she  had  of  late  entered 
into  new  engagements,  and  taken  in  consequence 
some  bold  steps.  Powerful  motives  prompted 
Bothwell  to  promote  a  law  which  could  not  fail 
of  proving  popular :  he  had  acquired  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  people  by  the  crimes  imputed  to  him>: 
he  meditated  yet  farther  outrages :  it  was  his  in* 
terest  therefore  to  divert  the  public  resentment,  to 
silence  the  clamours  of  the  ciei^y,  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  people  by  obtaining  tor  their  religion 
a  legal  and  unexpected  security.  The  act  itself 
was  so  favourable  to  the  cause  dF  the  reformation, 
that  the  parliament  which  met  the  ensuing  year^ 
under  difierent- leaders,  could  substitute  in  its 
place  nothing  more  explicit.  It  was  accordingly 
ratified  word  for  word. 

The  success  of  Bothwell  had  thus  far  equalled 
kis  most  sanguine  wishes.  He  had  acquired  the 
ccHifidence  olF  the  queen  ;  the  murder  of  the  king 
•had  produced  no  popular  commotion  i  he   had. 
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been  acquitted  of  any  concern  in  the  crime  by  his 
peers,  and  their  decision  had  been  in  some  degree 
ratified  by  parliament.      Another    measure   re- 
mained  to  be  taken,  towards  the  execution  of 
which  he  bent  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.    After 
the  dissolution  of  parliament,  he  invited  to  an  en- 
tertainment all  the  nobles  who  had  been  present^ 
filled  the  house  with  his  friends  and  dependents, 
and  surrounded  it  with  armed  men.      To  the 
company  assembled  he  communicated  his  inten« 
tion  of  espousing  the  queen,  whose  consent,  he 
informed  them,  be  had  already  obtained  :  to  this 
marriage,  which  he   declared   was   not  less  ac« 
ceptable  to  Mary  than  honourable  to  himself,  he 
demanded  their  approbation  and  assent.     Huntly 
and  Seaton,  privy  to  his  plan,  promoted  it  with 
ardour  and  zeaL     The  popish  ecclesiastics,  de- 
voted to  the  queen,  were  immediately  won  over 
by  the  declaration  of  her  wishes.    The  remainder 
of  the  assembly,  dreading  the  power  of  Bothwell^ 
and  aware  of  his  influence,  were  willing  to  make 
a  merit  of  yielding  to  a  measure  which  they  be- 
lieved it  would  be  vain  to  oppose.     A  few  only, 
confounded  and  indignant,  dared  to  express  their 
dissent.     By  mingled  flattery,  threats,  and  pro- 
mises, their  opposition  was  however  at  length 
overborne  :  the  whole  assembly  were  prevailed  on 
to  subscribe  a  paper,  which  left  on  their  honour 
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an  indelible  stain.  This  deed  contained,  in 
forcible  terms,  a  declaration  of  the  innocence  of 
Bothwell,  and  of  his  services  to  the  state.  Also, 
should  any  accusation  respecting  the  murder 
of  the  king  be  brought  in  future  against  their 
hosty  the  subscribers  bound  themselves  to  stand 
by  him  as  one  man,  and  to  risk  in  his  defence 
their  fortunes  and  lives.  They  likewise  recom- 
mended him  to  the  queen  as  a  husband,  as  the 
most  proper  person  on  whom  her  choice  could 
fall^  and  undertook,  should  she  condescend  to 
honour  him  with  her  favour,  to  promote  the  union, 
and  join  him  with  their  forces  against  all  by  whom 
it  should  be  opposed .  Among  the  subscribers  to  this 
paper  were  men  of  all  parties  and  sentiments,  a 
motly  and  heterogeneous  groupe,  whom  no  com- 
mon interest  could  be  supposed  to  have  united. 
In  proof  that  the  ambitious  project  of  Bothwcll 
was  not  unknown  to  Mary,  it  is  alleged,  that 
many  of  the  persons  who  subscribed  the  paper 
were  at  the  time  in  possession  of  the  favour  of  the 
queen,  which  they  afterwards  continued  equally 
to  enjoy.  To  this  it  is  added  that  Melvil,  who 
kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  England  in 
favour  of  Mary's  pretensions,  received  a  letter 
thence,  where  the  rumour  of  what  was  trans- 
acting had  begun  to  spread,  which  represented  in 
strong  terms  the  fatal  consequences  which  would 
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result  from  a  marriage  with  Bothwell.*  Thii 
letter,  it  is  said,  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the' 
queen,  whose  confidence  he  enjoyed^  and  en- 
forced ics  contents  with  earnestness  and  warmth* 
That  Mary,  disregarding  these  remonstrances^ 
communicated  them  to  Bothwell,  from  whose 
resentment  Melvil  was  obliged  to  fly.  Also*  that 
Elizabeth  warned  Mary  of  the  danger  and  infamy 
to  which  she  was  about  to  expose  herself^  a  cau« 
tion  which  was  treated  with  still  less  regard* 

Three  days  after  the  rising  of  parliament)  the 
queen  went  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling^  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  prince  her  son ;  an  oc« 
casion  which  Bothwell  seized  for  the  completion 
of  his  purpose.  Under  pretence  of  an  expedition 
against  the  freebooters  on  the  borders^  he  as« 
sembled  his  followers,  and,  marching  out  of 
Edinburgh  with  a  thousand  horse,  turned  sud- 
denly towards  Linlithgow,  met  the  queen  on  her 
return  (April  24,  1567),  dispersed  her  slender 
train,  seized  on  her  'person,  and  conducted  her, 
together  with  a  few  of  her  courtiers,  a  prisoner  to 
his  castle  at  Dunbar.  She  expressed,  it  is  said*, 
neither  surprise  nor  terrour  at  this  violence,  but 


•  This  account,  in  which  the  historians  of  Mary  have 
concurred,  has  been  contradicted  by  a  late  publication, 
which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 
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submitted  to  the  outrage  without  struggle  or 
apparent  reluctance.  An  officer  by  whom  Mel- 
vil  (at  that  time  one  of  her  attendants}  was  seized, 
assured  him  that  nothing  was  tindertalcen  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  tjueen.  According 
to  the  letters  attributed  to  Mary,  and  published 
in  bet  name,  the  plan  had  been  concerted  with 
her  participation  and  advice,  as  a  decent  pretext 
-for  all  that  followed. 

Something  was  still  wanting  for  the  security  of 
Bothwell,  and  for  bis  entire  vindication  from  the 
charge  of  murdering  the  king.  By  the  laws 
of  Scotland,  in  a  pardon  obtained  under  the 
great  seal,  the  most  heinous  crime  was  to  be 
mentioned  by  name,  after  which  a  general  clause 
was  added,  including  «//  athin-  crimtj  vihatioever. 
To  seize  ihc  person  of  the  sovereign  was  high 
treason :  Bothwell  therefore  trusted,  that  a  pardon 
gained  for  this  ofience  would  cover  all  his  past 
misdemeanours. 

Having  got  the  person  of  the  queen  in  his 
hands,  he  instantly  commenced  a  suit  to  obtain 
a  divorce  from  his  wife,  the  iady  Jane  Gordon, 
sister  to  the  earl  of  Huntly.  The  process  was 
carried  on  at  the  same  instant  before  protestant 
judges  in  the  court  of  commissaries,  and  before 
the  papists  in  the  spiritual  court  of  the  arc''  "'  " 
of  St.  Andrew's,  whose  jurisdiction  had  i 
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YlOMd  hj '  the  <«[uecn.  The  pleas  brought  forward 
on  the  ooeiision  .iwiere  frlvdlous  or  scandalous* 
jAjvtherky9  and  not  justice,  prevailed ;  sentence  of 
•divorce  M^as  pronounced  by  both  courts  with  tlie ' 
^ame  ut^rincipled  and  indecent  precipitation;  ' 

During  ^s  ti4insaction  Mary  was  detained  at 
Dunbar,  where  fliie  was  treated  with  great  out* 
ward  respect.  On  the  third  of  May,  Bothwel)f 
•^th  a  train  of  dependents,  conducted  her  to 
JBdinbuTgh,  of  the  cas^  of  whidi  he  was  go- 
vernor. This  pi^caution  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  discontents  of  the  nation.  From  the 
ccastle  of  Dunbar,' which  was  without  fortifica- 
tion, the  queen  might  have  been  rescued  -with 
little  difficttky ;  at  :£dinburgh  ^e  was  seoured 
from  every  attempt.  One  difficulty  however  re-^ 
mained  to  be  obviated :  a  marriage  ixmcluded 
while  one  of  the  parties  was.  held  in  captivity^ 
on  the  supposition  of  unfair  methods  being  used» 
was  not  valid  in  law.  Mary  therefore  was  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  appear  in  the  court  of  session 
(May  the  l^th),  and,  in  presence  of  the  chan- 
cellor and  other  judges,  with  several  of  the 
nobility,  to  declare  that  she  was  iiow  at  full 
liberty;  and  that  though  the  traitorbus  Both- 
well,  in  forcibly  seizing  her  person,  had  at  first 
excited  her  indignation,  his  respectful  behaviour 
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since  had  appeased  her  rescntmeiity  and  detei* 
mined  her  to  confer  on  him  higher  honours. 

The  tide  of  duke  of  Orkney  was  accordingly 
Jbestowed  upcui  him ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  months  his  nuptials  -with  .the  queen  were 
iCompleted.  The  ceremony  was  on  the  same 
day  performed  in  public,  with  the  rites  of  the 
protestant  churchy  !hy  Adam  Bothwelli  bishop  of 
Orkneys  and  in -private,  accordii^  to  the  forms 
of  the  church  of  Rome*  Craig,  the  nunistei;, 
who  was  commanded  to  pubUsh  the  bans,  boldly 
remonstrated  against  the  mamage:  hut  a  small 
number  of  nobles  were  present  at  the  celebr^ction, 
which  the  Fjench  embassiulor  refused  to  attend. 
Mary,  on  her  subsequent  appearance  in  public, 
yms  received  by  the  p^ple  with  a  sullen  and  dis- 
respectful silenceTj  that  sufficiently  demonstrated 


•  Without  entering  intp  the  controversy  upon  this 
subject,  which  would  exceed' the  limits  of  the  present 
work,  it  would  be  ii^usticc  to  the  queen  of  Scots  whoHy 
to  omit  notidng  a  late -publication,  in  which  the  narra- 
tion  of  this  transaction  wears  a  difierent  .aspect ;  and 
in  which  her  character  is  ably  defended-  According  to 
this  writer  (Mr.  Whitaker)  it  appears  that  'the.  murder 
of  J)amley  was  originally  planned  and  devised  between 
Elizabeth,  Cecil,  Morton,  and  Murray ;  that  BothweQ 
was  their  agent,  to  set  fire  to  the  mine ;  that,  with  a  view 
of  throwing  odium  upon  Mary,  and  accomplishing  her 
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their  disapprobation  of  what  had  passed.    The 
first  care  of  the  queen  was  to  extenuate  her  con« 
duct  to  die  courts  of  England  and  France :  her 
instructions  to  her  embassadors  for  this  purposer 
were  <h:awn  up  by  a  masterly  hand. 


niiny  she  was  forced  into  a  marriage  with  BothweH,  that 
the  charge  of  the  murder  might  the  more  effectually  rest 
vpon  her.  The  evidence  of'  this  plot,  as  it  regardf 
Murray  and  Morton^  it  must  be  confessed^  is  very  strong  $ 
nor  is  the  presumption  against  Elizabeth  without  weight* 
To  this  it  is  added,  that,  far  from  regarding  Bothwell 
with  the  partiality  attributed  to  her,  Mary  rather  beheld 
him  with  dislike  and  disgust ;  that  it  was  during  her  im- 
prisonment at  Dunbar  that  Bothwell  first  pretended  to 
address  her  as  a  lover ;  that  she  rejected  his  proposal 

• 

with  indignant  scorn ;  that,  to  enforce  his  suit,  he  pro- 
duced the  bond,  recommending  him  to  her  as  a  husband^ 
subscribed  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom  ;~tliat» 
though  convinced  by  this  that  she  was  betrayed  and 
abandoned,  her  resolution  remained  unshaken  ;  that  to 
effect  his  purpose,  Bothwell  found  himfelf  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  stupifying  potions  and  brutal  violence. 
That,  at  length,  thus  dishonoured,  humbled,  and  de- 
graded, deserted  by  her  people,  and  in  the  power  of  a 
ruffian,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  validity  of  the  bond, 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
faith  of  a  man,  whom  she  believed  to  be  unanimously 
supported  by  her  nobles.  But  that,  afterwards,  on  find- 
ing the  treachery  practised  against  her,  when  an  armed 
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Tic  tide  of  king  was  'still  «tiUicIil  ftvAi  Bckh- 
well :  it  vis  however  mgteed,  tint  he  should  put 
tn«  signature,  in  token  6f  consent,  to  all  t^  jrab- 
&  -writs  Issued  from  die  dttone.  With  this  fbnn 
he  possessed  the  substance  of  fOver :  Ae  persoa 
of  the  queen,  whom  his  dependents  surrounded, 
was  in  his  hands :  no  evidence  could  be  obtamed  of 
licr  without  his  permission;  nor,  etcepting  in  his 
^presence,  or  in  that  of  his  conAdants,  was  any 
'penoB  allowed  to  converse  with  her.  These  prc- 
■<;autions,  with  armed  guards  stationed  at  the 
^oors  of  the  royal  apartments,  were  circum- 
stances unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the 
Scottish  monarcbs. 

It  yet  remained  to  make  hiratdf  n^ster  t^ 
>die  person  of  die  prince,  witlxmt  wluch  he  es- 
'teemed  his  power  to  be  precarious.  James  had 
■been  comniitted  by  his  mother  to  the  care  of  the 
earl  of  ^ar,  whose  loyalty  and  fidelity  were 
well  established'    It  was  not  likely  diat  such  a 


force  appeared  to  vindicate  her  cause,  she  cheerfii 
abandoned  the  wretch  by  whom  she  had  been  tl; 
vilely  insulted  aad  outrased }  and  to  whose  propoB 
compuUion  only,  and  the  deplorable  state  of  heraffai 
cauM  have  induced  her  for  one  moment  to  attend.  T 
«amc  writer,  to  whom  the  reader  ig  referred,  very  si 
cessfuUy  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  letters  attribul 
to  Mary  were  forged  by  ber  enemies. 
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m^n  should  trust  his  charge  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  suspected  of  having  imbrued  them  in  the 
blood  of  his  fether.  BothweU  laboured  this  point; 
with  a  solidtude  that  redoubled  the  repugnance 
of  Mar,  whom,  neither  his  address  nor  authority 
Cpuld  bend  to  a' compliance. 

The  transactions  which  had  passed  dupng  the 
last  three  months  in  Scotland  were  beheld  by. 
Europe  with  horror  and  detestation.  The  mur- 
der of  the  king,  the  impunity  with  which  bia 
assassins  w^re  suffisred  to  escape^  and  the  mar- 
riage of  the  queen  with  the  man  accused  of  being 
their,  chief,  were  a  series  of  incidents  which,  for 
their  atrocity  s^nd.  rapid  succession,  were  scarcely 
%Q  be  paralleled  in  the  page  of  history. ,  A  general 
;nfamy  fell  upon  ^  Scotch  pation,  which  was 
regarded^  from  th^SQ  circumstances,  aa  a  people 
¥oid  of  decency,  humanity,  and  honour. 

The  nobles,  whom  BothweU  had  alternately 
iK^uiled  and  awed,  were  roused  by  this  scorn 
from  their  shameless  acquiescence.  His  abuse 
of  the  power  he  had  usurped,  his  eagerness  of 
gaining  possession  of  the  person  of  the  prince, 
^ded  to  «c)me  rash  expressions  which  he  let  fal| 
on  tl^  occasion,  quickened  their  sense  of  what 
had  past.  A  considerable  body  of  them  assembled 
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at  Stirling,  vhcre  they  associated  for  the  defence 
of  the  infant  James.  Among  the-  heads  of  this 
confederacy  were  Argyll,  Athol)  Mar,  Morton, 
Murtay  of  Tullibardin,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and 
Maitland  the  secretary.  Though  remarkable  for 
his  bigoted  attachment  to  popery,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Athol  at  what  had  passed,  and 
his  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  prince,  uniteif 
him  on  this  occasion  with  the  most  zealous  of  thi 
protestants. 

The  queen  and  Bothwell  were,  by  the  infontt- 
ation  of  this  league,  filled  with  consternation. 
Since  their  marriage  had  not  met  with  public 
opposition,  they  had  fiattered  themselves  diat  the 
nation  would  become  reconciled  tcr  it  by  degrees. 
From  this  storm,  which  murmured  at  a  distancey 
and  which  in  proportion  as  it  had  been  suspended 
had  gained  strength,  they  already  presaged  iho 
most  direful  consequences.  In  some  measure  to 
prepare  for  the  bursting  of  the  cloud,  Mary,  by  a 
proclamation  (May  28th),  required  her  subject* 
to  assemble  in  arms,  and  to  attend  her  husband 
on  a  day  appointed.  She  also,  at  the  same  time>. 
published  a  manifesto  in  answer  to  the  reflections 
Wluch  had  been  thrown  on  her  govemtQent,  and 
in  which  she  employed  the  strongest  terms  to  ex>- 
■press  hci  concern  for  the  safety  and  weUare  of 
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t£e  {MTince  her  sbn.  Her  proclamfttioft  wacs  ill- 
obeyed,  and  her  manifesto  was  received  with  Cold' 
incredulityv 

The  activity  of -the  confederated  lords  proved- 
more  successfiid ;  warlike,  powerful,  and  popular,- 
they  found  little  diflkulty  in  assembling  an  armyr 
which,  before  the  queen- was  in  a- situation  to  op- 
pose it,  was  ready  to  take  the  field.     By  shaking, 
the  fidelity  of  sir  James  Balfour,  the  deputy-go- 
vernor of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  Mary  was  de- 
prived of  this  place  of  refuge,  whence  she  might 
have  braved  the  malecontents.    She  was  ihere* 
fore    conducted    by    Bothwell    to    Brothnick ; 
whence,  on  the  appearance  of  lord  Home  with  a* 
body  of  his-  dependents,.  Bothwell  fled-  precipi- 
tately to  Dunbar,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the . 
<].ueen,  disguisecl  in  man's  apparel,     l^he  confe- 
derates, marching  towards  Edinburgh,  entered  it 
without  opposition}  Huntly  having  endeavoured 
in^  vain  to  rouse  the  citizens  against  them» 

To  animate  the  public  indignation  against- 
Bothwell,  the  nobles  published  a  declaration  oC 
their  motives  for  appearing  in  arms,  in-which^ 
after  enumerating  and  aggravating  his  crimes  and 
ambitious  projects,  they  earnestly,  called  upon 
every  true  Scotsman  to  unite  in  avengpg,  the 
former  and  preventing  the  latter.- 
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Bothwet),  in  the  mean  time,  had  collected  htr 
forces  at  Danfaar*  wbeie,  front  the  number  of 
his  dependents,  he  soon  gathered  strength,  and 
irtience  he  ventured  to  advance  agdnst  the  con- 
federates. The  army  of  the  nobles  was  not  ni^ 
merouB ;  their  distant  friends,  from  the  sudden- 
ness of  their  enterprise,  had  not  had  time  to  join 
them,  neither  does  it  appear  that  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  queen  of  Eng^land.  Thus  circuI>^• 
stanced,  they  could  not  have  long  remained  in  3 
body ;  nrither  durst  Bothwcll,  on  the  oth^  handy 
risk  a  delay.  His  people,  who,  on  this  occasioR,- 
followed  him  with  reluctance,  served  him  without 
zeal  or  attachment:  his  only  ht^  was  in  sur- 
prising his  enemy,  and  strilting  a  blow  before  the 
nation  had  time  to  reflect  or  recoil.  Urged  by 
this  consideration,  he  proceeded  forward  with 
fatal  speed.  ' 

The  confederates,  on  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  the  queen,  advanced  to  inert  her, 
/uly  15,  1567.  The  royal  forces  were  drawn  up 
oh  the  ground  occupied  by  the -English  before 
Ae  battle  of  Pinkie.  The  inequality  between  the 
<wo  armies  consisted  in  discipline  rather  than  in 
•  numbers.  That  of  the  queen  was  composed  of 
a  multitude,  assembled  in  haste,  widi'out  con- 
rage  or  experience.     The  confederate  tmops  were 
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gentlemen  of  rank«  and  character,  followed  by 
their  brave  and  trusty  depen4ents. 

The  French  embassador,  who  was  present  ii)  di^ 
field,  ende^ypuied  by  neprociation  to  prevent  the 
efTuaion  of  blood.  To  the  cQiifederates  he  f'epre* 
sented  the  queen*«  ps^ciiic  inclipatiqns,  and  her 
willingness  to  paidon  the  ofence^  conifnitte4 
against  her.  Morton,  in  reply*  wsirp^ly  protested^ 
that  they  had  not  taken  %xvx%  against  the  queen^  but 
against  the  murderer  of  her  husband  :  th^t  if  he 
were  given  up  to  justice,  or  banished  her  presence^ 
they  were  r^;|dy  to  yield  to  her  the  obedience  due 
from  loyal  and  faithful  subjects.  To  this  it  wa^ 
added  by  Glencaira,  that  they  did  nqt  come  to 
ask  pardon  for  o&nces,  but  to  pupi^  offenders* 
Convinced  by  tl^ese  haughty  answers  that  bis 
mediation  would  he  fruitless,  the  embassador  was 
oUiged  to  relinquish  his  purpose. 

The  army  of  the  queen  was  advantagcoudy 
posted  6\a  rising  grpund.  Tlie  confederates 
advanced  to  the  attack  slnwiy,  but  with  resolution. 
The  follower^  of  Botfawell  pcredicd  their  ap^ 
fFoach  with  alarmt  and  discovered  no  iadinatioa 
for  the  engagement.  The  tears,  the  menaces^ 
and  the  repvoaches  ef  Mary,  to  sttfpulate  €tki&ii 
drooping  courage,  proved  equally  vain.  A  few 
foly  of  die  immedl^  attendaots  of  her  husband 
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appeared  eager  for  the  encounter ;  the  remainder 
«tood  irresolute,  while  some  hegan  to  steal  cat 
of  the  field.  The  endeavours  of  Bothwell  to  in- 
spirit them  proving  equally  fruitless,  he  offered 
in  single  combat,  with  any  one  of  his  enemies, 
to  decide  the  quarrel,  and  vindicate  his  inno- 
cence..  Murray  of  TulUbardin>  Kirkaldy  o£ 
Grange,  and  lord  Lindsay,  contended  for  the  ho- 
nour of  entering  the  lists  against  him ;  when  he 
shrunk  from  his  purpose,  unnerved  by  the  con*;- 
sciousness  of  guilt,  or  overcome  by  the  importunity 
of  the  queen,  who,  by  her  authority,  forbade  the 

combat.- 

In  this  situation,  to  have  risked  a  battle 
would  have  been  madness  on 'the  part  of  the 
queen,  nor  was  a  retreat  more  practicable*  No* 
thing  temained  but  to  throw  herself  into  the  hands 
of  her  subjects  who  were  in  arms  against  her. 
Having  demanded  an  interview  with  Kirkaldy,  a 
brave  and  generous  man^  he,  with  the  consent 
and  in  the  name  of  the  leaders  of  his  party,  pro- 
mised, on  condition  that  she  should  dismiss  Both- 
well  from  her  presence,  and  govern  the  state  by 
the  advice  of  her  nobles,  that  they  would  return 
to  their  allegiancet  and  honour  her  as  theiV  sove- 
reign.. 

«BothwelI,  during  this  parley,  took  his  last  fare- 
wcl  of  Maryj  and,  atfeoded  by  a  few  /oUowex^s^ 
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Tode  from  the  field.  Thus^  exactly  one  month 
after  his  marriage,  he  lost  the  fruit  of  so  many 
hazards  ^nd  crimes. 

On  his  reriring,  the  queen  surrendered  to  Kirkc- 
aldy of  Grange,  by  whom  she  was  conducted  toi 
the  confederate  armies.     She  was  received  by  the 
leaders  with  apparent  respect ;   while  Morton,  in 
the  name  of-^  his  associates,  made  lavish  profes- 
sions of  their 'future  loyalty  and  obedience.      But 
from-'&e  common  soldiers  she  experienced  less' 
court«sy/>    The  most  opprobrious  names  were 
poured  upon  her  as  die  passed  along  :  wherever 
ahe  turned  her  eyes,  a  standard  was  presented  to 
them,^on  which  were  pourtrayed  the  dead  body  of 
Damldy,  and  the  young  prince  kneeling,  beside  it,  ' 
with  the  following  words  proceeding  from   hig 
mouth — ^**  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause/O  Lord!** 
From  this  shocking  spectacle   she  turned  with 
horror,  while  she  already  tasted  all  the  bitterness 
of  her  fitte.  Scarcely  could  she  be  prevented  from 
sinking,  on  the  ground,  as,  drowned  in  tears,  she 
uttered  the  most  heart-rending  complaints.     In 
t)iis  situation  she  was  conveyed  towards  Editw 
burgb)  while,  with  the  fond  credulity  of  the  mi- 
serable, she  looked  in  vain  for  spme  extraordinary 
and  unforeseen  relief.    Multitudes,  whom  zeal 
or  curiosity  had  collected,  assembled  to  gaze  on 
their  queen  i   who,  cxhau9ted«  by  emotion  and 
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fadgiie,  coveted  wi^  dust^  and  disfigured  h) 
grief,  wat  exposed  to  her  tubjecn  a  rad  and  a£ 
fccting  spectacle.  The  same  sandard  was  b] 
tfiese  unreleatmg  baibariansy  wiiom  no  dUtresi 
could  more,  no  hamiliation  aiqicsK,  stilJ  tu& 
peodtd  before  her,  and  the  tame  bmtal  insdt 
tepeated  with  aggravatiDa.  Neither  the  youth 
tbe  beauty,  the  sex,  die  rank,  nor  die  dinross  o 
die  unfortunate  victim,  had  power  to  soften  tin 
liearts  of  a  ferocious  multitude  {  or  to  procure  fa 
her  diat  sympathy  to  ivbich  the  miserable,  what 
erer  may  have  beeti  their  ounces,,  have  ^wayi 
a  claim. 

Haring  proceeded  to.  such  exrremhiss  agsnisi 
ijieir  sorercign,  the  gitUBtion  e(  the  confederatet 
•lords  became  delicate  and  critical.  Manyof  th< 
nobles  had  refused  to  concur  in  their  nteasurts 
wtuch  otheis  openly  condemned.  The  tide  el 
poptttar  ojunion,  the  priocipal  foundation  of  theii 
power,  might  quickly  turn,  and  leave  diem  wiihoui 
support.  Influenced  by  diese  considerations, 
some  of  them  proposed  to  treat  dw  queen  wjttl 
iifdulgence.  But  if  on  die  other  huid  ^ey  ^ould 
allow  her  to  resume  her  authority,  Bothwdl,  foi 
->9rtiem  Ac  had  suffered  so  tUuch)  and  to  whom 
she  faad.pl^hted  her  faith,  might  be  recalled; 
while  ^ey  had  every  thing  to  dMad.^rem  the 
leteatiMSt  of  botii.    UA^enr  these  appi^tteasios^ 
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and  belieritig  themselves  abiolved  by  the  m^ot^ 
tunate  niatriage  of  Maiy»  ami  bnr  supposed  at- 
tachtneat  to  her  husbaed»  ftooa  the  engageaieots- 
by  whkk  she  had  been  induced  to  yield  herself  %. 
prtsoner,  and  from  the  alkgiaiice  which  they  owed 
to  her  as  their  queeo)  they  aanied  her  the  ensubg^ 
eveaiagy  on  their  own  authority,  under  a  strong, 
guard,  to  the  castk  of  Lochleveai  where,  by  » 
signed  warrant,  they  empowered  its  owner  to 
detain  her  a  captive*      William  Douglass,  to- 
whom  the  fortress  (sitixrted  in  a  small  island  a^ 
the  aMdst  of  a  lake)  belonged,  was  nearly  related 
to  Moi^on,  and  had  raaniedthe  mother  of  the  earl 
of  Murray.    In  this  place,  in  strict  custody^  with 
but  few  attendants,  and  exposed  to  the'insuits  of 
a  haughty  unfeeling  woman,  who  boasted  of  hav^* 
iag  been  the  lawful  wife  of  James  V,,.  the  unhappy- 
Mary  suffsred  all  the  rigours  of  captivity. 

The  confederates)  after  the  steps  they  had 
takesL,  anxious  to  (otm  lieii^  and  stronger  bonds 
of  association,  assumed  the  title  of  krds  vf  tbt 
secret  coumeily  under  which  they  surrogated  to  them* 
selves  the  regal  audiority.  As  One  of  the  first 
and  most  popular  acts  df  their  power,  they  caused 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  he  seardied  for  those 
concerned  in  the  mwdBr  of  dn  king.  This  ap» 
peiranoe  of  zeal  and  ju8tii%,  by  oUiqiiely  reflectacig 
^  upon  the  quoeni  aaswescd  a  doobk  ^purpose.   Scr 
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vera]  persons  were  seized,  among  whom  captain 
Blackadder '  and  three  more  were  condemned 
and  executed  (  whether  with  sufficient  erideace, 
it  would  be  difRcuk  at  present  to  determine. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  which  has  given 
rise  to  an  important  controversy,  the  examinatioa 
of  which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present 
plan.  Bothwel),  it  is  asserted  by  histdrians,  left 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  a  casket,  in  which  were 
deposited  letters  and  sonnets, ,  written  in  the 
queen's  own  hand.  Having  recollected,  after 
his  precipitate  retreat,  this  precious  treasure,  he 
sent  one  of  his  confidents  to  secure  it  for  him.' 
The  messenger,  on  his  return,  was  intercepted,' 
and  the  casket 'seized  by  Morton.  These  papers, 
whether  authentic  or  fabricated,  were  produced 
by  the  party  as  a  justification  of  their  own  cotw 
duct,  and  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the 
queen. 

Notwithstanding  their  triumph,  the  coiifede* 
rates  were  still  uneasy  and  anxious.  It  appeared 
to  the  body  of  the  nobles  both  unprecedented  and 
presumptuous,  that  a  small  number  of  their  order 
should  dare  to  dispose  of  the  person  of  the  sove- 
teign,  or,  without  the  consent  or  concurrence  <^ 
their  peers,  to  assume  the  royal  authority.  Seve- 
ral of  the  malecontents  assembled  at  Hamilton,  to 
deliberate  on  the  courK  it  'would  be  proper  to 
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yursue.  The  confederates  made  advances  towards 

a-  coalitien,  but  without  success.     Equallf  fruit* 

less  iKras  their  attempt  to  draw  them  to  a  personal 

interview^  through  the  mediation  of  the  assembly 

of  the  church*    Nothing  resulted  from  this  show 

.of  opposition ;  however  formidable  appeared  the 

number  of  the  malecontents^  their   resolutions 

melted  away  through  the  want  of  unanimity  and 

Tigour. 

But  danger  threatened  the  confederates,  who 
'  had  thus  far  triumphantly  proceeded,  from  another 
and  more  distant  quarter^  Elizabeth,  thougK 
secretly  pleased  with  the  distress  of  her  rival,  and 
'  the  distractions  of  the  kingdom,  could  not  behold 
unmoved  the  attackmade  on  the  regal  prerogative. 
Xhe  person  of  the  sovereign  she  conceived  to 
be  sacred ;  in  the  conduct  of  the  confederates  she 
beheld  a  dangerous  example ;  and  in  the  outrage 
suffered  by  Mary  the  common  cause  of  princes* 
With  these  feelings  and  ideas,  $he  dispatched 
Throgmorton  into  Scotland,  vnth  powers  to  nego- 
ciate  with  both  parties.  Throgmorton  was  de- 
voted to  the  Scottish  queen,  to  whose  liberty  and 
reputation  his  instructions  appeared  favourable* 
The  confederates,  dreading  the  e€ects  of  this  in<« 
terference,' prohibited  the  embassador,  from  having 
access  to  their  prisoaerj  whilf  they  rejected  or 
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duded  all  hia  propoiilions.  They  deliberated  in 
iSt»  mean  time  respecting  the  settlement  of  the 
nati(m»  and  the  future  disposal  of  the  queen*. 

Thm  defeated^  Throgmorton  turned  towards 
the  noUes  assembled  at  Hamilton  -»  wh<HUf  with  a 
pTomise  of  assistance,  he  endeavoured  to  iaeile  to 
arm  in  defence  of  their  queen.  But  the  same 
disunion  and  inactivity  pervaded  their  councils, 
while  they  tamely  allowed  an  usurpation,  which 
they  wanted  spirit  or  determinaticm  to  resist* 
Among  the  confederates  difierent  opinions  and 
projects  were  agitated;  while  some  were  desijrous 
iaf  adhering  to  the  plan  on  which  the  confederacy 
was  firsirfbniied,  tef  punish  the  murderers  of  the 
king,  dissolve  the  marriage  of  the  queen,  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  prince  and  the  church,  and 
afterwards  re-establish  ^  queen  in  her  rights««r 
Qthers,  with  kss  temper  and  more  fiery  zeal,  pro-^ 
posed  the  trial,  condemnation,  and  punishment  of 
Mary  herself,  as  the  principal  criminal  in  the  as- 
Bflrssination  of  her  husband,  and  the  conspirator 
against  the  safety  of  her  son.  The  former  was  th« 
^stem  of  Maittand  ;  die  latter  that  of  the  clergy^ 
and  warmly  adopted  by  many  of  the  laity.  But 
the  ndsles  either  would  not,  or  dared  not,  execute 
so  sanguinary  a  |4an.  It  wa^  at  length  agreed^ 
that  Mary  wiS  to  be  peiwaded  or  compeBed  to 
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resign,  the  crown  i  the  prince  was  to  be  piXK 
claimed  king ;  and  Murray  to  be  appointed  to  the 
government^  during  bis  minority>  with  the  title 
and  powers  of  regent.  But  nodung  waa  decided 
respecting  the  disposal  of  the  queen  :  it  seems  ta 
have  been  the  design  of  the  party  to  detain  her  in 
perpetual  captivity,  and  still  to  reserve  to  them* 
selves,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  her  sjfMrit,  or 
intimidating  that  of  her  friends*  the  power  of  pro* 
ceeding  to  greater  extremities* 

By  die  difficuhtea  attending  the  practice  of  thii^ 
^n,  the  confederates  were  not  dismayed*  To 
induce  a  woman,  yoeng^  aspiring^  high  spirited* 
and  »:custpmed  to  command,  to  acknowledge  her 
own  incapacity  to  reign,  and  to  renounce  the 
dignity  she  inherited  from  her  birth;  to  beeomer 
a  dependent  on  her  own  snAjjecta^  t^  consent  t» 
bes  own.  perpetual  bondage,,  to  invest  with  heff 
honxMn's  the  anthors  of  her  calamities^  were 
eoncessione  so  humiliating  aa  scarcely  to  be  e^ 
pected.  Yet  snch.  the  confederates  detetoined 
to  demand';  nor  were  they  without  the  mcana  of 
ensuring  snoesss.  Mary  had  for  many  weeks 
sufibredi  the  terrors  o£  a  prisoni ;  of  her  deliver*^ 
Moe  thieve  seemed  but  little  prospect;  no  one  had 
appeaved  asber  defender  or  advocate ;  nota  persoa 
is  wiiam  she.  could  confide  was  admilited  to  her 
prssence ;  even  theembassadors  o£  foeetgn  pewerik 
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were  refused  access  to  her.  Thus  solit^rr»-<(e' 
serted,  and  distressed,  her  penecutors  reckoned 
en  her  fears  and  on  her  sex*  Lord  Lindsay,  the 
fiercest  zealot  of  the  party;  Wat  employed  to- 
communicate  their  plan  to  the  queen,  and  to  ob* 
tain  fronr  her  a  subscription  to  the  papers  witb 
which  he  was  charged.  I^  the  execution  of  hi»- 
commission,  he  spared  neither  harshness  nor  bru-^ 
tality }  certain  death  was  oflered  to  the  unhappy 
victim  as  the  alternative  of  her  refusal*  She  was 
also,  at  the  same  time,  infovmed  by  sir  Robert 
Melvih  in  the  name»  of  Athol>  Maitland,  and 
ISrkaldy,  the  most  moderate  among,  the  confede* 
rates,  that  a  resignation  extorted  by'  fear  and 
under  confinement,  was  void  in  law»-  and  might 
be  afterwards  evaded.  In  a  note  secretly  coiw 
veyed  to  her,  Throgmorton  suggested  the  same 
idea..  Thus  urged  and  advised,  she  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  and  put  her  signature 
to  the  papers  presented  to  her  by  Lindsay.  By 
one  of  these  papers  she  resigned  the  crown,  re* 
nounced  all  share  in  the  government,,  and  con^ 
sented  to  the  coronation.of  the. young  kii9§.  By 
another,  she  appointed  Murray  te  the  regency^ 
and  vested  him  with  the  powers  -and  privileges  of 
the  office;  By  a  third,  in  case  of  the  refusal  of 
Murray,  another  nobleman  was  substituted  in  bis 
^ce.    Fievced  with  grief,  and  bathed  in  iodigf 
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nant  tears,  she  signed  the  deed  of  her  own  humi- 
Eation,  and  afforded  to  her  adversaries  the  in* 
strutnent  of  her  abasemeot. 

To  give  validity  and  weight  to  the  act,  the  con- 
federates,   without  delay,  proceeded  to  the  co* 
ronation  of  the  prince.    The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  Stirling,  July  29,  1567,  in  the  presence 
of  tlie   nobles  of  the  party,  a  number  of  lesser 
barons,  and  a  large  assembly  of  the  people.     The 
government  was  from  this  time  carried  on,  and 
all  public  writs  issued,  in  the  name  of  James  VL 
The  nation  beheld  with   astonishment,    and 
i«rith  various  emotions,  this  extraordinary  and  raS 
pid  revolution.     The  friends  of  the  captive  queen 
argued  with  reason,  that,  excepting  in  extreme 
cases,  where  no  other  means  remained  of  securing 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  the 
person  of  the  monarch  ought  to  be  regarded  with 
cevefcnce.    That  even  on  those  occasions  a  m** 
jority  of  the  society  ought  at  least  to  come  for«*^ 
iKrard  and  judge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  neces- 
sity.    That  by  no  action  of  her  reign  had  Marjr 
invaded  the  rights  or  the  property  of  her  sobjects  ^ 
neidier  had  she  formed  against  the  Kberty  and 
constittrtion  of  the  nation  any  projects.     For  hep 
deposition  and  imprisonment,  suspicions  and  sur- 
mises could  only  be  alleged.     A  queen  to  whom 
the  crown  had  descended  through  a  long  race  of 
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their  nuHMTch^  was  thus  denied  the  justice  wlucfi 
the  vifast  crtBunal  might  cbim*  Since  the  author 
of  her  supposed  misconduct  waa  alreadf  driven 
from  her  preseacey  surely  it. would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  punidi  the  murderers  of  the  late  king,  te 
have  secured  the  safety  of  the  prince,^  and  of  the 
protestant  religion,  without  wresting,  the  sceptre 
from  the  hands  of  their  sovereign,,  or  condemning 
her  to  waste  her  youth  in  imprisonment  What* 
ever  might  be  the  rights  of  the  parliament  in 
$anctioning  so  rigorous  a  procedure,,  the  act  of  st 
few  nobles,  upan  their  own  attthority,.aod  Mat^ut 
fhe  consent  of  the  nation,  could  only  be  coan 
strued  into  conspiracy  and  rebellion. 

The  party  of  the  confederates  of  course  rea^ 
soned  di^erently.  From  the  attachment  of  Mary 
to  Bothwell,  from  the  powers^  and  honours  which 
9he  conferred  upon  him,  from  the  glaring  partiality: 
with  which  his  trial  was.  conducted,  and  thc^ 
indecent  precipitaition  with  which  she  made  hint, 
her  huftbafid^  it  appeared  evident,  they  aUeged,. 
that  if  she  gave  not  to  the  murder  of  Henry  hciq 
previous  consent,  she  afterwardai  approved  the 
deed.  To  have  suffered  the  supreme  power  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  u  man  stained  with  sq 
many  crimes,  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ambirioua 
purposes,  capsd>lfi  of  the  most  atrocious  violence, 
wcwld  ha^ce  been  not  less  dishonourable  to  the 
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^een,  dian  tfegraceful  to  the  nation,  and  in- 
jutiotts  tctbc  saf(^  of  the  prince.  If  Mary  had. 
been  cornpelled  to  abandon  this  vnworthy 
iiu^and,  to  v^hom  she  "was  still  attached,  was 
thete  not  caase  to  apprehend,  that  by  the  restora* 
tioti  of  her  atithority,  diey  should  arm  her  witlh 
pdwersto  recal  Bothwellyto  destroy  his  adver- 
saries, add  to  put  in  execution  plans  that  woatd 
prove  "fatal  to  the  Kbctties  of  the  nation  ?  By 
^nebohd  adtbn  tke  country  was  delivered  from 
all  it  had  to  dread :  the  measure  they  had  adopted 
Was  not  less  respectful  to  the  royal^lood  than  ex« 
pedient  to  the  pulAic  safety.  If  one  prince  waa 
set  aside  as  Incapable  of  iiotding  die  Ttinsof  go- 
vemment,  another,  on  whose  head  the  diadem 
was  placed,  ^as  'die  undoubted  representative  of 
die  iitie  of  their  ancient  vnonarchs. 

Tlr^sc  arguments,  .however  hypothetical,  were, 
^s  far  as  they  l-cspectcd'  the  safety  of  the  confede* 
nftes,  undoubtedly  unanswerable.  A  great  part 
of  the  nation  joined  in  approving^  ibeir  conduct : 
the  accession -of  the  king  to  the  throne  tof  his  ^n- 
tutors  was  every-^Where  proclaimed;  and  his  au« 
HfoAtf  submitted  to  without  opposition.  An  as- 
sociiation  for  the  support  of  the  government  was 
formed,  and  signed  by  so  many  persons  of  weight 
and  influence,  as  efitefctttally  to  discourage  the  at- 
tempts of  the  malecontents* 
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The  return  of  the  earl  of  Murray  abo 
period,  added  strength  to  the  party,  and  gave  to 
it  a  regular  form.  Murray  had,  soon  after  ^ 
jnurder  of  the  king,  retired  to  France,  whence  be 
had  held  a  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
confederacy,  and  at  their  request  he  now  return- 
ed. If  he  affected  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
regency,  he  hesitated  but  to  gain  time,  while  he 
viewed  with  attention  the  foundation  of  his  ele- 
vation,  and  balanced  the  strength  of  the  contend' 
jng  parties. 

Before  his  resolution  was  fully  declared,  he  paid   j 
.    3  visit  to  Mary  at  Lochleven,  where,  with  a  rough   , 
uncourteous  manner,  he  expostulated  with  her  on   j 
her  misconduct,  without  sparing  her  delicacy  or 
her  feelings,  or  respecting  her  calamitous  sttua-   ; 
tion.    The  unhappy  captive  was  by  this  ungenc-  ] 
rous  and  unbrotherly  treatment  thrown  into  teai^ 
and  despair.    Her  fate  wanted  not  aggravation ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  regard  this  barbarous  insult, 
which  could  produce  no  advantage,  or  answer  any 
political  purpose,  without  mingled  sentiments  of 
.indignation  and  disgust.    Soon  after  this  inter- 
view,  in  which  Murray  had  given  a  proof  of  his 
severe  and  unrelenting  character,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  regent,  August  22,  1567)  and  was  in- 
vesied  with  its  powers  and  privileges. 

Puring  these  transaction;,  Bothwell  had  wan- 
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^ered  from  place  to  place,  now  luiiciag.  among 
lus  vassals,  and  now  seeking  refuge  with  his 
iriends.     At  length,  cast  off  and  abandoned  by 
-every  one,  excepting  a  few  retainers  n^t  less  de- 
:«perate  than  himself,  he  endured  all  the  miseries 
of  infamy  and  famine.     Urged  by  distress  and 
want,  he  armed  several  smaU  vessels  which- had 
accompanied  him  from  Dunbar,  and  with  which, 
attacking  every  ship  that  fell  in  his  way,  he  en- 
deavoured by  piracy  to  subsist  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers.     His  small  fleet  was  afterwards  scattered 
by  vessels  sent  out  by  the  confederates  against 
him,  and  himself  obliged  to  fly  with  a  single  ship 
towards  Norway.     Having  here  fallen  ^n  with  a 
vessel  richly  laden,  which  he  immediately  attack- 
ed, the  Norwegians  sailed  to  its  assistance  in 
armed  boats.   Bothwell,  after  a  desperate  conflict, 
-was,  withJiis  crew,  taken  prisoner,  and,  his  per- 
ison  and  quality  being  unknown,  treated  with  the 
trigour  due  to  hb  depredations.     The  discovery  of 
his  name  and  character  saved  him  from  the  fate  of 
his  associates,  who  suflfered  an  ignominious  death: 
iis  destiny  however  proved  not  less  severe.    Ten 
years  he  languished  is  captivity,  till,  by  melancholy 
.and  despair  deprived  of  reason,  unpitied  and  un- 
assisted, he  ended  in  a  dungeon  his  wretched  life. 
It  is  thus  that  ambition  ^rewards  her  votaries ! 
Under  the  influence  of  a  strong  passion,  the  mind 
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fanvs  DO  r^nse ;  tvnj  piUKJple  in  its  prt^pvsi 
it  giaduaHy  weakened ;  ^iw^  by  an  simatsiil 
stiroulssa  the  imagination  becomes  -RtoTbid,  and 
Mu^  every  idijcct  itiroBgh  a  dittenipered  mc- 
diuin ;  a  partul  tnsnbtyeiiBueAiwtuchjif  iiottimcty 
dlcckcd  by  viituoas  habiu-and  facmaurablefeelings> 
leads  its  unk^>py  victim  to  d^nravky  and  rws. 

To  the  ^mpMlarity  and  capacity  of  the  regent 
«Vcry  obstacle  yielded.  The.party  ctf  the  queen, 
&eble,  ifTCSOlnte,  atad  difiCouragedj  Were  timded 
and  scsttned.  I^cy  b^an  to  treat  scpnat^ 
with  Mnrray,  while  many  of  them  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  tbe  king.  Their  coancUs  ■were 
without  hsnnany,  and  thdr  actions  witiicnt  vi- 
gour ;  Elizabeth  was  discouraged  by  tlieir  weak  - 
oess  £n>m  aAerding  to  diem  ^ny  succours.  The 
legent,  availing  himself  of  their  situation,  obfiged 
4liem  without  conditions  to  £ubnrit  to  the  {foveni- 
tnent.  Normshe  loM.snoxssfuIin  getting  into 
his  hands  the  places  of  (tre^gth.  The  castle  of 
"fidinhui^h^was  surrendered  to  him  by  the  deputy 
goranwr ;  <who,  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery  in 
deserting  Bathwell,  his  patron,  obtained  for  him- 
self terms  of  great  advantage.  Dunbar  was 
Itnxed  to  capitulate  i  wUle  Mine  ether  small  fcnts 
snrrandered  without  resistance. 

The  nation  thus  IranquUltsed,  a  parliament 
was  called,  Dec.  15,  1561.    To  the  success  of 
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the  confederates,  the  sanction  of  this  assembly 
was  only  wanting.     The  meeting,  which  was 
numerous,  Mras  opened  with  solemnity,  and  its 
acts  passed  unth  unanimitjk    Every  thing  which 
could  tend  to  the   personal  safety  of  the  con- 
federates, or  to  the    security   of,  the  form  of 
government   whfch    they  had  established,  'wa» 
granted :  Mary's  resignation  was  accepted   and 
declared  valid :  die  authority  of  the  king  and  the 
election  of  Murray  were  recognised  and  con* 
firmed.     The  imprisonment  of  the  queen  was 
pronounced  lawful,  as  were  also  all  the  measures 
of  the  confederates.    The  letters   attributed  to 
Mary,  and  addressed   to  Bothwell,   were  pro* 
duced,  and  the  queen  was   declared   accessary 
to  the  murder  of  the  king.    The  acts  passed  in 
.  1560,  in  favour  of  the  protestant  religion,  were 
ratified;  and  new  statutes  enacted  to  the  same 
purpose.     Nothing  was  omitted  that  could  for- 
ward the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  or  check 
what  yet  remained  of  the  ancient  church.    But 
little  however  was  done  for  the  relief  of  the  pio^ 
testant  clergy ;  a  ^irit  of  parsimony  still  appeared 
to  prevail. 

Shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  parliamentj^  four 
of  die  dependants  of  Bothwell  were  convicted  for 
the  murder  of  the  kixig,  and  sufiered  death  as 
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traitors;  Many  circumstances  relative  to  t6e* 
manner  in  which  the  crime  was  committed  came' 
Ito  light  on  their  trial ;  diough^  being  of  inferior 
rank,  they  seemed  not  to  have  been  admitted 
.  into  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  and  success  of  the 
regent^  secret  murmurs  against  his  authority  still 
prevailed  in  the  kingdom.  By  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton  his  promotion  was  ac^ 
counted  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  duke  of 
Ghatelherault,  first  prince  of  the  blood.  The 
severe  and  protracted  sufferings  of  Mary  began 
to  excite  sympathy.  The  zeal  and  ability  of 
Murray,  who  possessed  not  talents  of  conciliarion, 
was  dreaded  by  the  catholics,  whose  prejudices 
he  disdained  to  soften  by  address :  his  virtues- 
were  austere,  and  his  deportment  towards  his 
equals  haughty  and  reserved.  The  deserted 
party  of  the  queen  began  gradually  to  re*unite, 
while  they  were  secretly  encouraged  by  sc»ne  who' 
had  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the  con* 
federates. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  nation,  wtien 
the  queen  contrived,  by  an  unforeseen  circum- 
stance,  to  eflFect  her  escape.  Every  attempt  of 
her  friends  towards  procuring  her  liberarion  hady 
by  the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  be«B  rendered 
abortive;  when  means,  equally   unexpected-  by 
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fiier  adherents  and  her  enemies^  at  length  pre* 
sented  thiemsehres*  George  Douglas,  a  youth  ot 
eighteen,  the  brother  of  her  keeper,  was  fre- 
quently admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  royal 
captive,  who  emj^oyed  all  her  address  to  g^in 
him  to  her  interest.  Her  beauty,  the  insiauadon 
•f  her  manners,  and  the  distinction  with  which 
die  treated  him,  could  not  fail  of  proving  resist- 
less  to  the  sensibility  of  a  youth.  Nor  did  Marjf 
neglect  to  intevest  his  ambition  by  dtsCailt  indma«« 
tions  of  the  most  flattering  nauture^  Having 
yielded  ta  her  fascinations,  he  drew  others 'into 
the  plot.  Cki  Sunday,  May  2^  1563,  while  his 
brother,  in  whose  chamber  the  keys  were  kept, 
sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  had  ve* 
tired  to  thehr  devotions,  one  of  the  accomplicet 
of  young  Deu^as  found  means  to  purloin  the 
keys,  which,  after  having  opened  the.gaites  tq 
Mary  and  one  of  her  maids,  and  closed  them  he* 
hind'  her,  he  Arew  into- the  lake.  Rfery  ran  pre* 
cipitately  ta  a  boat  prepared  for  her,  andy  on 
reaching  the  shore,  was  joyfiiUy  received  by  her 
deliverer,  Ibrd  Seatoi^i  and  sir  James  Hamilton} 
who,  with  a  few  attendants,  waited  her  coming* 
Instantly  mounting  on  horseback,  she  rode  witR 
them,  at  fuH  speed,  towards  Niddrie,  the  seat  of 
lord  Seatbn,  in  West  Lothian,  and-  art-ived  tb«f*       ^ 
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that  night  without  interruption  or  pursuit.  After 
resting  for  three  hours,  she  pursued  her  flight 
towards  Hamilton,  which,  travelling  at  the  same 
tate>  she  reached  the  next  morning. 

Her  friends,  on  the  first  news  of  her  escape, 
were  roused  to  arms.  Her  court  was  in  a  few  days 
filled  by  a  train  of  great  and  splendid  nobles,  who^ 
with  their  followers,  formed  an  army  of  more 
than  six  thousand  strong.  In  their  presence  she 
declared,  that  the  deeds  signed  during  her  im- 
t>risbninent,  and  the  resignation  of  her  crows, 
were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.  This  declaration 
was  confirmed  by  sir  Robert  MelviL     A  council 

f  the  nobles  and  chiefs  of  the  royal  party  ac- 
cordingly pronounced  the  transactions  to  have 
been  illegal,  and  void.  An  association  was, 
at  the  same  time,  formed  for  the  defence  of  her 
person  apd  authority,  and  subscribed  by  nine 
earls,  nine  bishops,  eighteen  lords,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  distinction.  Axnong  these  were 
found  several  who  had  been  present  at  the  last 
parliament,  and  signed  the  counter-association  in 
defence  of  the  king.  In  turbulent .  and  factious 
times,  such  levity,  whether  real  or  apparent,  is  by 
ho  means  uncommon. 

The  regent  had,  during  these  transactions,  been 
holding  a  court  of  justice  at  Glasgow.  From 
events  so  unexpected^  aud^  so  fatal  to  their  hopca,^ 
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his  adherents  received  a  considerable  shock. 
Many  of  them  were  staggered  j  some  began  in 
secret  to  negociate  with  the  queen,  and  some 
openly  revolted  to  her  party.  Even  the  most 
faithful  associates  of  Murray  were  divided  in 
their  opinion ;  while  several  of  the;m  counselled 
him  to  retire,  to  Stirling.  The  army  of  thp 
queen,  already  approaching,  was  scarcely  eight 
miles  distant ;  the  friends  and  dependents  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton  filled  the  surrounding  country* 
Glasgow  was  a  large  unfortified  town,  and  the 
train  of  the  regent  consisted  of  no  greater  nunv* 
ber  than  was  usual  in  times  of  peace.  But,  on 
the  other  side,  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  well 
afiected  to  Murray ;  the  vassals  of  Glencairu,  of 
Lenox,  arid  x>(  Semple,  numerous  and  full  of 
zeal,  lay  neai  at  Imnd.  From  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  succours  might  arrive  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  :  success  in  battle  depends  not  always 
on  numbers ;  fame  is  gained  or  lost  by  the  first 
step  taken ;  and  retreat,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  regent,  would  be  branded  with  the 
ignominy  of  a  flight,  would  dispirit  his  friends,  and 
encourage  his  enemies.  In  this  exigency  of  his 
afiairs,  the  genius  of  Murray  was  displayed  ;  he 
chose  with  wisdom,  and  acted  with  vigour.  Hav- 
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from  adopting  pruxlent  measures  she  had  every 
thiog  to  hope;  from  rashness  and  precipitatiQii) 
every  thing  to  fear. 

^  By  the  sudden  transition  of  her  afiairs,  the 
lively  passions,  and  sanguine  jspirit  of  the  queeny 
were  unfortunately  flushed  to  presumption  and 
confidence.  With  an  army  doubling  in  num- 
bers that  of  her  adversaries,  success  appeared 
to  her  certain.  Of  these  troops,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  Hamiitons  and  their  dependents, 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  had  the  principal 
direction.  By  a  victory,  he  trusted,  not  merely 
to  crush  the  regent,  the  ancient  enemy  of  his 
house,  but  to  get  into  his  hands  the  person  of  thf 
queen,  and  to  gain  to  himself  the  chief  direction 
of  her  aflkirs  t.an  ambit%>n  which  proved  fatal  to 
all  whom  it  copcerned. 

'  Between  the  two  armies,  on  the  road  towards 
Dunbarton^  was  an  eminence  called  Langside* 
hill,  which  the  regent  had  the  precaution  to 
seize.  His  troops  were  posted  in  a  small  village^ 
und  among  the  gardens  and  adjacent  enclosures. 
Thus  advantageously  fituated,  he  waited  the  ap» 
proach  of  the  enemy,  whose  superiority  in 
cavalry,  on  such  broken  ground,  could  but'little 
avail  them.  The  vanguard,  composed  of  the 
Hamiltonst  put  themselves  out  of  breath,  as^ 
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learing  the  main  body  behind  them,  they  nn 
csgerly  to  the  attack.  The  coniict  between  the 
spearmen  was  fierce  and  desperate  :  exposed  on 
one  «de  to  a  confined  fire  from  a  body  of  m\a- 
queteers,  attaclccd  on  tlie  other  by  the  choicest 
troops  of  the  regent,  and  unsupported  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  of  their  friends,  the  Haniil- 
tons  were  compelled  to  give  ground :  the  rout  im- 
mediately became  genera].  Three  hundred  fell 
in  the  field  :  scarce  any  were  lulled  in  the  flight. 
The  regent,  with  his  principal  officers,  besought 
the  soldiers  to  spare  their  countrymen,  A  nuDi^ 
ber  of  prisoners  were  taken,  among  whom  were 
many  persons  of  distinction  and  rank.  Murray 
tnarcKed  back  to  Glasgow,  and  returned  public 
thanksgivings  to  God  for  this  great  and  almosc 
bloodless  victory. 

During  the  engagement  Mary  stood  on  a  hill, 
.and  beheld  with  «trong  emotion  all  that  was 
passing.  When  she  saw  the  issue  of  the  battle, 
on  which  her  last  hopes  were  sfispcoded,  her 
courage,  which  through  all  her  troubles  had 
hitherto  sustained  her,  utterly  sunk.  In  confu- 
uon  and  horror  she  began  her  flight ;  and  so  ter- 
rible was  the  trepidation  of  her  spirits,  that  she 
stopped  not  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Duo- 
renan,  in  Galloway,  full  sixty  Scottish  miles  from 
the  fibld  of  battle-   In  the  space  of  eleven  days  she 
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bad  beheld  herself  a  prisoner,  at  the  mercy  of  her 
greatest  enemies  (  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army^ 
with  a  numerous  train  of  nobles  devoted  to  her 
service ;  and  a  fugitive,  at  the  hazard  of  her  lifie, 
driven,  with  a  few  attendants,  to  lurk  in  a  comer 
of  her  kingdom.  Still  anxious  and  agitated  in 
lier  retreat,  she  was  impelled  by  her  fears  to  an 
irretrievable  step,  fatal  to  all  her  future  hopes. 

The  regent  bad,  after  his  victory,  marched  t9 
Edinburgh,  ignorant  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
queen :  some  days  passed  before  he  thought  of 
pursuing  her.  Concealed  in  her  retirement,  among 
people  devoted  to  her  interest.  Many  might  have 
remained  in  safety,  till  her  dispersed  friends  had 
again  collected  and  assembled  themselves  for  hcT 
defence.  Any  hazard  perhaps  was  preferable  to 
that  of  throwing  herself  into  the  hands  of  a  rival, 
of  whose  perfidy  she  had  already  experienced  re- 
peated proofs,  and  who  was  prompted  to-  betray 
her'  both  by  inclination  and  interest.  It  is  true^ 
that,  during  the  captivity  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  had 
declared  again<^t  the  proceedings  of  her  subjects  t 
had  solicited  for  her  deliverance  from  captivity;, 
and  offered  to  her  a  refuge  in  England.  She  had 
even  promised  to  meet  her  in  person,  and  to  give 
her  such  a  reception  as  was  due  to  a  queen  and 
an  ally.  No  longer  an  object  of  jealousy,  but  ot 
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compassion,  Marjr  trusted  in  the  genero 
nstcr  queen,  that  she  would  not  take  an  a 
of  her  calamitous  situation.  With,  the 
of  a  prison  fresh  in  her  memory,  she 
falling  a  second  time  into  the  hands  of 
subjects,  who  had  prorcd  themselves  inc 
pity ;  and  who,  exasperated  hj  vhat  h 
might  proceed  to  extremities.  To  esi 
France  was  dangerous,  if  not  impractical: 
many  aflecting  recollections  rendered  th 
appearing  as  an  exile  and  a  fugitive  in  t 
of  her  former  pleasures,  altogether  in 
England  seemed  to  offer  itself  as  the  onlji 
In  vain  her  attendants,  with  the  lord) 
knd  Heming,  implored  her  on  their  knet 
confide  in  Elizabeth :  her  resolution  was 
shaken ;  and  to  England  she  fatally  re 
■fly.  HerrieB,  by  her  command,  wrote 
iher,  deputy-governor  of  Carlislcf  to 
what  reception  he  would  give  to'  the 
queen ;  but,  before  the  answer  could  a 
impatient  were  her  apprehensions,  she  f 
fisherman's  boat,  and,  with  about  twcnt 
ants,  landed  at  Workington  in  Cun- 
whence^  with  marks  of  respect,  she  i 
ducted  to  Carlisle- 
She  addressed,  on  her  arrival  in  Er 
letter  to  the  -  queen,  in  which  she  pai 
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Rowing  colours,  the  injuries  she*  had  8U8tauied» 
and  implored  the  sympathy  and  assistance  which 
her  present  situation  so  pressingly  required^ 
Elizabeth  and  her  council  deliberated  upon  the 
measures^  which,  on  this  extraordinary  erent,  it 
would  be  proper  to  pursue.  Three  alternatives 
presented  themselves,  either  to  reinstate  the 
fugitive  queen  in  her  authority,  which  generosity 
«eemed  to  demand  from  Elizabeth ;  to  allow  her 
to  retire  to  die  conrinent ;  or  to  retain  her  in 
England.  Each  of  these  resolutions  would  have 
drawn  after  it  consequences,  •  of  which  the 
ministers  of  Elizabeth  yrere  but  too  well  aware  *• 
After  many  deliberations,  and  a  minute  and 
accurate  examination  of  the  question,  the  political 
interests  of  Elizabeth  triumphed  over  the  dictates 
of  a  more  magnanimous  sentiment,  and  she  de- 
terminedy  in  despite  of  justice  and  humanity,  tor 
avail  herself  of  the  advantage  given  her  by  the 
confidence  of  her  rival.  But,  still  solicitous  to 
•ave  appearances,  and  to  vh\l  the  conduct  she 
xneditated  under  an  appearance  of  necessity,  she 
dispatched  lord  Scroope,  warden  of  the  west 
marches,  and  sir  Francis  Knollys,  her  vice-cham* 
berlain,  wiA  letters  to  Mary,  filled  with  pro* 
stituted  expressions  of  condolence  and  sympathy. 


«  5ce  life  of  Elizabeth. 
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These  gentlemen  had  orders,  it  the  sime  timCt 
to  watch  the  motions  of  die  Scottish  queen,  and 
to  prevent  her  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom. 
Mary,  on  their  arrival,  demanded  a  personal  in- 
terview with  the  queen,  that  she  might  lay  before 
her  the  injuries  she  had  suffered,  and  receive 
from  her  those  offices  of  friendship  which  she 
had  been  taught  to  expect.  I'his  honour,  she 
was  told,  mutt,  with  whatever  reluctance,  be  at 
present  denied  to  her,  since  the  imputation  of  the  > 
crime  under  which  she  laboured  must  briiig  a 
stain  upon  J^e  reputation  of  their  mistress,  to 
whom  she  was  so  nearly  allied :  but  that,  when- 
ever she  should  clear  herself  she  might  be  assured 
of  receiving  aid  proportioned  to  her  distress)  and 
ft  reception  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  her  rank. 

By  this  pretence,  Mary  was  entangled  in  the 
-«nare  spread  for  her.  She  expressed  her  astonisb* 
ment  at  this  evasion  of  her  request,  and*,  cmi- 
fiding  in  the  professions  of.  friendship  which  she 
had  received,  agreed  to  submit  her  cause  to  the 
cognisance  of  Elizabeth,  while  she  undertook  to 
produce  proofs  so  convincing  of  her  innocence,  . 
and  of  the  malice  and  falsehood  of  her  enemies, 
as  should  fully  satisfy  the  delicacy  of  her  sister 
queen.  By  this  appeal,  the  very  "point  to  which 
die  plans  of  Elizabeth  were  directed,  she  became 
the  umpire  between  the  t^ueen  of  Scots  and  hex 
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subjects,  and  found  it  wholly  in  her  power  to 
protract,  to  perplex,  at*  to  involve  the  enquiry  in 
endless  mazes  and  difficulties :  while,  at  the  same 
time,  she  had  a  decent  pretext  for  keeping  Mary 
at  a  distance  from  her  court,  and  withdraw- 
ing her  assistance  towards  replacing  her  on  the 
throne.  It  appeared  not  impossible,  from  the 
presumptions  of  her  guilt,  that  her  subjects  might 
be  able  to  mike  good  their  charge  against  her ; 
and,  even  in  failure  of  this,  it  seemed  little  pro- 
bable, that  proofs  of  her  innocence  could  be 
brought  by  Mary  sufficiently  incontestible,  as  to 
leave  the  English  queen  altogether  without  an 
excuse.  Her  impa|tience  of  restraint,  and  indig- 
nation at  the  measures  practised  upon  her,  might 
also  provoke  her  to  such  cabajs  as  should  seem 
to  justify  the  rigour  with  which  she  was  treated. 
While  Elizabeth  contemplated  the  advantages 
which  were  likely  to  arise  to  her,  she  was  not 
without  apprehensions,  that,  should  Mary  dis- 
cover hervpurpose  too  soon,  she  might  recede 
from  the'oflFer  which  she  had  so  frankly  made.: 
still  determined  not  to  drop  the  enquiry,  she  de- 
liberated on  expedients  for  its  better  execution* 
'  The  countess  of  Lenox,  1>elieving  Mary  to  have 
been  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  son,  and 
Airsting  for  vengeance,  with  a  mother^s  fondness, 
impbred  with  tears^both  in  her  own  name  and  ia  ^ 
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'dut  of  her  husband,  the  pity  of  Elizab 
-and  that  the  Scottish  quern  might  be  brougl 
justice.  To  this  accusation  of  the  parent 
Damly,  Elizabeth,  their  nearest  kinswoi 
Tould  not  but  listen.  The  nobles  of  Scot 
likewise  openly  charged  Mary  with  the  e 
trime,  while  they  pretended  they  had  suffi< 
evidence  to  establish  their  charge.  Thus 
cumstanced,  it  could  not  be  difficult  to  iui 
them  to  petition  the  queen  of  England  to 
-cognisance  of  their  proceedings  against  I 
sovereign  ;  in  which  case,  it  was  the  opinio 
the  council,  that  it  would  be  just  to  cor 
with  their  request.  The  obsolete  claim  of 
superiority  of  England  over  Scotland  was 
■alleged-,  it  was  therefore 'inferred,  that  the  < 
test  between  Mary  and  her  subjects  belonget 
tight  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Elizabeth.  W 
these  expedients  were  reToIving  in  her  mind, 
English  queen  reserved  them  to  be  used  as 
tasion  should  require  :  she  Was  desirous  that, 
the  present,  the  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  W 
should  appear  is  if  undertaken  for  the  vindicai 
of  her  innocence,  and  in  compliance  with 
town  request :  while  this  remained  as  an  ostena 
pietence,  every  other  eipcdient  was  to  be  heh 
leserve, 
'    in  submittmg  her  cause  to  Elizabeth,  as  to  w» 
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equ&ly  for  whose  satisfactbii  she  was  wilKng  to 
explain  her  conduct^  Mary  was  far  from  suspect* 
ing  the  consequences  that  ensued.  She  had  no 
intention  of  acknowledging  superiority  in  the 
queen  X>f  England,  who  she  expected  would,  as  z 
friend,  herself  receive  and  examine  her  defences.. 
But  Elizabeth  chose  to  construe  differently  the 
ofier  into  which  Mary  had  been  ensnared :  while 
considering  herself  as  umpire  in  the  cause  be* 
tween  the  Scottish  queen  and  her  subjects,  she 
began  to  act  in  that  capacity.  She  proposed  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  hear  die  pleadings  of 
both  partis,  and  wrote  to  the  regent  pf  Scotland, 
to  empower  proper  persons  to  appear,  in  his 
«ame,  and  produce  what  could  be  alleged  int 
vindication  of  his  proceedings. 

Mary,  who  had  hitherto  relied  on  die  pro- 
fessions of  Elizabeth,  was  by  this  proposal  at 
once  undeceived.  Perceiving  the  artifice  to 
^tch  she  had  been  a  victim,  and  the  diminution 
which  her  honour  would  sufier  in  appearing  at 
the  bar  of  a  judge  with  her  rebellious  subjects, 
she  retracted  the  offer  which  she  had  made,  and 
^hich  had  been  so  grossly  misconstrued  and  per-^ 
verted.  Re-urging  her  demands  to  be  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  English  queen,  she  ex* 
pressed  herself  with  mingled  grief  and  indigna- 
tion:   *^  In  my  present  sitwuion''  says  sbe^  ^<I 
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neither  will  nor  can  reply  to  the  accusations  of  my 
subjects.  I  am  ready,  of  my  own  accord,  and  out 
of  friendship  to  you,  to  satisfy  your  scruples,'  and 
to  vindicate  ihy  own  conduct.  My  subjects  are  not 
my  equals ;  nor  will  I,  by  submitting  my  cause  to  a 
judicial  trial,  acknowledge  them  to  be  so.  I  fled 
into  your  arms,  as  into  those  of  my  nearest  relation, 
and  most  perfect  friend.  I  did  ypu  honour,  as  I 
imagined,  in  choosing  you,  preferably  to  any  other 
pnnce,  to  be  the  restorer  of  an  injured  queen.  Was 
it  ever  known  that  a  prince  was  blamed  for  hearings 
in  person,  the  complaints  of  those  who  appealed  to 
his  justice,  against  the  false  accusations  of  his  ene- 
mies  ?  You  admitted  into  your  presence  my  bastard- 
'  brother,  who  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion ;  and  you 
deny  me  that  honour  !  God  forbid  that  I  should  be 
the  occasion  of  bringing  any  stain  upon  your  repu- 
tation, to  which,  lexpected^  your,  manner  of  treat- 
ing me  would  have  added  lustre.  Suffer  me  either 
to  implore  the  aid  of  other  princes,  whose  delicacy 
on  this  head  will  be  less,  and  their  resentment  of 
my  wrongs  greater,  or  kt  me  receive  from  your 
hands  that  assistance,  which  it  becomes  you,  more 
.than  any  other  prince,  to  grant;  and  by  that  benefit 
bind  me  to  yourself  in  the  indissoluble  ties  of 
gratitude."    ' 

Though  somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  letter^ 
EHz^beth  was  not  diverted  from  the  prosecution  o£ 
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her  purposes.    Having  laid  the  matter  before  the 
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priv^'councily  it  was  there  4etennined)  notwith^ 
standing  the  remonstrances  of  the  Scottish  queen^ 
to  go  on  with  the  investigation  into  her  conduct; 
till  the  conclusion  of  which)  it  was  agreed,  Eliza- 
beth could  notfin  consistency  with  herown  honour, 
and  the  safety  of  her  government,  either  give  to 
Mary  the  assistance  which  she  asked,  or  allow  her 
to  retire  from  the  kingdom :  lest,  while  residing  too 
near  the  borders,  she  should  find  an  opportunity 
to  escape,  it  was  thought  proper  to  remove  her 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety. 

During  these  transactions  in  the  English  court, 
the  regent  neglected  not  to  improve  his  victory. 
The  queen  was  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  while 
lier  adherents,  dispersed  and  without  a  leader, 
were  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  adversaries. 

Mary,  in  despite  of  her  remonstrances  and 
C(miplaints,  was,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
English  council,  conducted  to  Bolton>  a  castle  of 
lord  Scroope's,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  (July 
I3f  156s)*  Her  correspondence  with  her  friends 
in  Scotland  became  in  this  situation  attended  with 
difficulties,  while  all  hope  of  escaping  was  wholly 
cut  off.  Though  still  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  her  rank,  her  real  condition  she  felt  to  be 
that  of  a  prisoner.  The  recollection  of  her  for* 
mer  sufferings  in  con6nement,  aggravated  the  ter« 
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rors  of  her  present  fate.  While  these  emotions  we» 
«till  fresh  and  liyely,  Elizabeth  renewed  her  pro- 
positions, that  she  would  permit  the  regent,  and 
his  adherents,  to  be  called  into  England,  and  con- 
sent to  their  being  heard  in  their  own  juftification* 
Whatever  might  prove  the  issue  of.  this  enquiry, 
«he  promised,  on  her  part,  to  exert  all  her  power 
and  influence  towards  replacing  Mary,  with  a  few 
limitations,  in  the  seat  of  her  former  authority. 
This  assurance,  so  soothing  to  the  hopes  of  the 
jCiptive  queen,  induced  her,  under  the  present 
agitation  of  her  spirits,  to  yield  at  length  a  rcr 
luctant  assent;  The  more  effectually  to  conciliate 
Elizabeth,  and  to  draw  closer  the  union  between 
them^  Mary,  we  are  told,  shewed  a  disposition 
to  relax  in  a  point,  witn  regard  to  wTiich  she  had 
hitherto  remained  uniformly  inflexible*  .  She  af- 
fected a  veneration  for  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
ef  England,  while  she  frequently  was  present 
during  the  performance  of  the  rites  of  the  re-* 
formed  church  i  she  even  made  choice  of  a 
^otestant  clergyman  as  her  chaplain  j  listened  ta 
bis  sermons  against  popery  with  attention  and 
teeming  pleasure,  and  discovered  all  the  symp- 
toms^of  an  approaching  conversion.  The  attach-- 
ment  of  Maty  to  her  religion  cannot  be  doubted ; 
thia  dissimulation^  therefore,  upon  a  suppositioo 
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-of  the  tni&  of  the  account,  strongly  marks  die  ap- 
prehensions that  had  seized  on  her  mind* 

The  regent,  about  this  time,  August  18th,  called 
a  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  K> 
the  forfeiture  of  those  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge die  goyemment  of  the  king*  Alarmed  by 
this  step,  Argyle  and  Huntleyi  whom  Mary  had 
appointed  her  lieutenants,  die  one  in  the  south 
^d  the  other  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  began  to 
assemble  their  forces,  with  a  Tiew  to  obstruct  the 
meeting.  The  regent  would,  perhaps,  hzt0 
i&und  it  difficult  to  withstand  their  attack,  had 
not  Mary  commanded  theni  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  to  wait  patiendy  for  the  decision  of 
her  cause  in  England,  to  which  she  had  agreed  to 
refer  it«  This  concession,  by  which,  si  sca^Qnable 
relief  was  giren  to  the  party  of  the  regent,  the 
captive  queen  could  not  refuse  to  the  request  of 
'Elizabeth. 

Murray,  however,  would  not  consent  to  put 
off  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  but  the  most  vio- 
lent opponents  of  the  king  only  suficred  forfeit- 
ures ;  the  rest  were  allowed  to  hope  for'  favour  : 
this  moderation  may  be  attributed  to  the  inter- 
.  ference  of  the  queen  of  England,  and  also  to  the 
instances  of  Maitland,  who  laboured  to  prevent 
his  countrymen  from  exterminating  each  other. 

No  sooner  had  Mary  submitted  her  cause  In^ 
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her  rival,  than  the  regent  was  required  by  Eliza- 
beth to  stnd  deputies  to  York,  properly  instructed, 
to  vindicate  the  steps  he  had  taken.  Murray, 
whose  authority  Scotland  had  already  established 
and  confirmed,  consented  to  this  measure  with 
anxiety  and  hesitation.  While  he  felt  mortified 
to  be  subjected  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  he  shrunk, 
from  the  odious  task  of  accusing  his  sovereign 
before  strangers,  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  name 
and  country.  Either  success  or  failure  appeared 
'  ^ike  disgraceful.  Yet,  dreading  the  interposition 
of  the  French  king,  and  aware  of  the  strength  of 
•die  adverse  faction,  which  seemed  daily  to  increase, 
the  commands  of  Elizabeth  he  felt  were  not  to 
be  disputed.  The  necessity  of  repairing  in  per* 
SOU  to  York,  his  associates  having  declined  the 
office,  unless  he  would  consent  to  share  with 
them  the  peril,  rendered  the  step  h^  was  com- 
pelled to  take  still  more  humiliating.  Among 
those  appointed  to  join  him  in  the  commission, 
were  the  earl  of  Masten,  Bothwell  bishop  of 
Orkney,  and  lord  Lindsay.  Two  eminent  ci- 
vilians also  accompanied  him,  with  George 
Buchanan,  his  faithful  adherent  ^  a  man  whose 
talents  reflected  honour  upon  the  age :  also  Mait- 
land,  who  owed  his  distinction  to  the  fears  of  the 
regent,  and  who  had  warmly  remonstrated  against 
th^  measure.      Murray  dared  hot  leave  behind 
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liim  a  man  who  was  desirous  of  re-establishing 
the  queen  in  some  degree  of  power,  that  might 
not  interfere  with  that  possessed  by  her  son,  and 
whose  superior  abilities  had  acquired  an  influence 
in  the  nation. 

Lesley  bishop  of  Ross,  lords  Livingston,  Boyd» 
Herries,  &c.  were  empowered  by  Mary  to  appear 
in  her  name. 

Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  nomi^ 
nated  by  Elizabeth,  with  RatcliflF  earl  of  Sussex, 
and  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  as  commissioners  to  heaf.' 
the  parties.  The  opening  of  the  conference  was 
fixed  for  the  4th  of  October.  This  singu& 
transaction  seemed  to  elevate  Elizabeth  to  an  im- 
portant rank  :  at  her  tribunal  appeared  a  rival  and 
independent  queen,  the  heir  of  a  race  of  mo- 
narchs,  and  a  prisoner  in  her  hands.  The  le" 
gent,  who,  with  the  authority  of  a  king,  repre- 
sented the  majesty  of  Scotland,  stood  in  person  at 
her  bar  j  while  the  fate  of  a  kingdom,  so  much 
dreaded  by  her  ancestors,  was  wholly  at  her  dis- 
posal. 

The  views  proposed  by  each  party  in  this  con- 
ference were  very  diflFerent.  The  object  of  Mary, 
in  consenting  to  a  measure  which  she  had  so  long 
opposed,  was  the  recovery  of  her  former  autho- 
rity, for  which  the  promises  of  Elizabeth  afforded 
her  a  ground  of  hope:  to  attain  this  end^  urged 
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by  impatience  under  her  present  situation,  she  vru 
ready  to  make  to  the  faction  of  the  king  many 
Concessions.  The  aim  of  the  regent,  who  had 
no  thoughts  of  coming  to  a  composition  with 
Mary,  was  to  obtain  for  his  party  the  protection 
of  England.  The  projects  of  Elizabeth  were 
more  various  and  more  difficult  to  fathom.  The 
intention  of  the  conference,  she  pretended,  was 
to  remove  from  the  character  of  Mary  those  im- 
putations  which  stained  her  honour,  and  respect- 
big  which  she  afiected  great  concern.  While  dhe 
eluded  the  solicitations  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
embassadors  in  behalf  of  the  fugitive  queen,  sh« 
contrived  to  divert  her  anxiety  by  repeated  pvo* 
mises  of  assistance,  whenever  she  could  espouse 
her  cause  without  disgrace  to  herself.  But,  under 
this  mask  of  friendship  and  generosity,  she  che- 
rished sentiments  of  a  very  opposite  nature.  In 
the  expectation  that  the  regent  woidd  accuse 
Mary  as  an  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  htis* 
band,  she  g^ve  him  every  encQuragement,  witil* 
out  violating  appearances*  to  adopt  so  despesate  a 
measure.  N<ir  was  die*  unprepared  for  the  issue  : 
should  the  charge  appear  to  be  well  founded,  she 
bad  determined  to  pronounee  Maay  unworthy^  of 
a  crown ;  and  to  declare,,  that  she  could^  not. 
burthen  her  conscienee  hj  the  guilt  of  restoring 
her  to  her  kingdom.    1£,  on^  the  contrary,  the  evv 
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dence  of  her  accusers  should  not  amount  to  a 
proof  of  the  crime,  she  designed  to  set  on  foot  a 
treaty  for  her  restoration,  but  with  such  condi*-' 
tians  as  should  render  her  the  slaye  of  her  owa 
subjects,  and  the  dependant  of  England.  Nor  did 
she  forget  that  it  remained  in  her  power  to  pro« 
tract  the  cause  by  endless  delays,  and*involTe  it 
in  entanglements  and  perplexities* 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  conference, 
which  was  opened  with  much  solemnity  (Octo^^' 
^er  8th),  it  appeared  to  be  the  design  of  Elizabetjb 
to  inflame  rather  than  extinguirii  the  animosity  of 
the  parties.  No  efK)rts  of  conciliation  were  made, 
nor  any  concession  demanded  on  either  side* 
The  commissioners  of  Mary,  in  dieir  complaint 
preferred  against  their  ttdversariesr  were  allowed 
to  use  the  most  exaggerated  terms,  and  to  de- 
mand such  a  speedy  and  effectual  redress,  ^  the 
justice  of  one  sovereign  owed  to  another.  In  reply 
to  this,  it  was  expected  that  the  regent  would  have 
brought  forward  his  charge  against  the  queen, 
as  being  an  accessary  in  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, and  Aat  he  would  have  entered  into  the 
circumstances  and  evidence  of  the  crime  :  but  fat 
from  accusing  Mary,  he  even  answered  not  the 
complaints  urged  against  himself.  He  discovered 
a  reluctance  to  the  offitc  imposed  upon  hinj,  and 
istarted  many  scruples  and  doubts,  of  whkh  ht 
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demanded  the  solution  from  Elizabeth  herself.  The 
English  commissioners,  and  his  own  associates, 
were  equally  surprised  at  this  reserve:  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct  depended  on  his  substantiating 
the  charge  against  the  queen,  respecting  whom  be 
hadhitherto  discovered  but  little  delicacy  or  forbear- 
ance. This  mystery  was  sufficiently  elucidated  by  a 
secret  negociation  which  was  carrying  on  at  York. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  most  powerful  and 
popular  nobleman  in  England,  had  already  formed 
a  project  of  a  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots, 
whom  he  was  desirous  to  save  from  the  humilia- 
tion which  threatened  her,  and  which  might 
prove  prejudicial  to  her  claims  on  the  English 
succes/sion.  With  this  view,  he ,  had  applied  to 
Maitlandy  to  whom,  with  a  compliment  to  his  re- 
puted wisdom,  he  expressed  his  astonishment, 
that  he  should  concur  with  the  regent  in  a  mea- 
sure so  disgraceful  to  themselves,  and  to  their 
country ;  t^at  they  should  submit  the  transactions 
p(  their  nation  tx>.  tbe  ju4gment  of  foreigners  ;  and 
expose  die  faults  of  their  sovereign,  which  they 
were  equally  bound  in  policy  and  in  honour  to 
conceal.  The  sentiments  of  Maltland  differed  not 
from  those  of  the  duke,  nor  did  he  find  it  difficult 
to  vindicate  his  cewn  conduct.  He  assured  him, 
with  truth,  that  he  had  tried  to  save  his  country- 
men from  the  step  they  were  about  to  tak^  and 
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Hat  he  w<^ld  {^iU,  ^lo  the  utmost  of  hk  fomct^ 
persist,  in  that  ^nd^avour.      Thus  enooucagadt 
Norfolk  addressed  himself  to,  the  regeat,  to.  w]iK>p 
he  repeated  and  i^Htbrced  the  same  urgiuiie«l^ 
while  he  waf  ned  tlm  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  about  to  expose  himself.    Should  Mai^,'  he 
obsenred,  ever  secover  any  degree  of  power^  she 
could  never  forgive  the  infamy  of  the  transaction^ 
and  his  destruction  must  be  inevitable*  Nor  could 
Elizaibeth  screen  him  from  her  just  resentment  \^ 
a  |!^ublic  appcobation  of  his*  conduct ;  aince,  what* 
ever  evidence  he  might  produce  of  the  guilt  of  tho 
queen^  she  was  determined  not  to  give  a  definitive 
sentence.     Let  him  demand  that  the  business 
should  be  biought  to  a  decision,  immediately  after 
the  i^oof  was  produced,  and  he  would  be  fully 
convinced  of  her  Insidious  intentions.    The  truth 
of  these  remonstrances,    and  the  candour  with 
which  diey  were  made,  forcibly  impressed  the 
BUnd  of  the  regent :  the  impression  was  strength* 
eaed  by  daily  assurances  of  the  willingness  of 
Mary  to  forgive  his  offences  against  her,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  abstain  from  this  odious  im- 
putation ;  with  menaces  should  he  pursue  a  con- 
trary conduct.    Thus  circumstanced,  he  resolved^ 
before  he  should  proceed,  to  try  the  espedifint 
suggested  by  the  duke* 
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He  demanded,  therefore^  to  be  informed,  -wOie- 
tther  the  English  commissioners  were  empowered/ 
by  a  judicial  act,  to  declare  the  queen  guilty.; 
tirhether  they  would  engage  to  pass  sentence  ^th-^ 
<>ttt  delay;  whether  Mary  should  be  kept  under" 
such  constraint,  as  should  prevent  lier  from  dis* 
turbing  'the  government  in  Scotland  ;  and  whe-* 
ther  Elizabeth  would  engage,  should  she  approve' 
of  their  proceedings,    to  protect   in  future   die 
party   of  the  king  ?  These  demands,  signed  by 
himself  alone,  were  communicated  only  to  IMait-^' 
land  and  MelviL     Natural  as  was  the  solicitude' 
of  the  regent,  Elizabeth  seemed  net  to  have  fore-*  ^ 
seen  the  objection,  nor  had  she  empowered  her 
commissioners  to  give  the  requested  satisfaction. ^ 
It  became  necessary  -to  transmit  the  articles  to 
herself,    when  Norfolk   endeavoured  to  impress 
their  importance  on    her   mind.     *  Think  not/ 
said  he,  *the  Scots  over-scrupulous— ^e  game 
they  play  is  deep  ;  their  estates,  their  lives,   their 
honours,  are  at  stake.  It  is  now  in  their  own  power 
to  be  reconciled  to  their  queen,'  or  to  -oflFend  her 
irrecoverably  j  and,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, the  utmost  degree  of  caution  is  not 
excessive.'  .       >        . 

The  regent,  while  the  English -commissioners  . 
-waited  for  fuller  instructions,  gave  in  an  answer* 
%o  the  complaint  of  the-^Scottish  queen  in  "terms 
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.^conformable  to  the  system  he  had  adopted.  No 
insinuation  was  given  respecting  the  murder  of 
Damly ;  the  infamy  of  the  marriage  with  Both- 
well  was  only  pleaded  ae  an  excuse  for ,  having 
taken  up  arms  to  dissolve  it ;  nor  even  on  this 
subject  was  more  said  than  what  self-defence  ren-. 
dered  absolutely  necessary.  The  commissioner^ 
of  the  queen  failed  not  to  reply :  but,  while  the 
article  of  the  murder  remained  untouched,  these 
distant  skirmishes  were  followed  by  no  conse- 
quences. 

By  the  necessity  of  consulting  Elizabeth  upon 
every  difficulty  that  occurred,  and  the  distance 
between  York  and  London,  much  time  was  ne- 
cessarily consumed.  The  negociation  of  Norfolk 
with  the  regent,  which  had  hitherto  frustrated  the 
Yiews  of  the  English  queen,  and  suppressed  the 
discoveries  of  which  she  had  been  in  expectation, 
could  scarcely  escape  her  sagacity  and  penetration : 
she  therefore  resolved  to  remove  the  conferences 
to  Westminster,  and  to  appoint  commissioners 
more  worthy  of  confidence.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  Mary  and  the  regent  were  brought  to 
approve  of  this  change  in  the  plan.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  commissioners  of  the  former  had  been 
manifest,  and  sttiking,  during  the  conferences  at 
York.    The  participation  of  Mary  in  the  crime  of 
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the  king's anirder,  cmldoajy  justify  the' proceed-^ 
^s  of  her  sobjccU :  wlule,  diercforc,  this  cSr- 
ctfmMaace  wu  industiiouriy  kept  back,  her  cause 
could  fiot  but  a«<iuire  Btrctigth.  At  WestminBter 
the  oeuldflot  hope  toeajoy  the  eamc -advantages, 
of  vhich  Qieabeth  was  reeolvcd  to  dqirivc  facr. 
For  this  purpose,  she  ddibcrated  with  anxiety  how 
abe  might  best  ovcicoinc  the  icniplea  of  the  n^ 
gent.  The  {rnxniscs  by  whidi  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  »Uure  him  could  scarcely  be  concealed 
from  the  Scottish  queen,  whom  she  therefore  dc- 
tetmined  to  guard  more  narrowly.  Lord  Scroope, 
in  whose  charge  she  at  present  resided,  was  bro- 
ther-in-law to  the  dulce  of  Norfolk,  a  circum- 
Stasce  which  would  alone  have  inclined  Elizabeth 
to  remove  her.  Mary  was  accordingly  carried 
to  Tuthbury  in  Staffordshire,  and  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Notwithstanding  the  satisfaction  expressed  by 
the  Scottish  queen,  at  seeing  her  cause  more  im- 
mediately under  the  eye  of  Elizabeth,  she  was  not 
without  distrust  respecting  this  second  conference. 
Her  instructions  to  her  commissioners  were-  So 
iramed,  as,  should  her  subjects  be  induced  to  ex- 
hibit a  charge  against  her,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  replying  to  their  accusations.  A  mortifying 
circumstance  confirmed  her  apprehensions.    The 
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lately  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Blizabeth^ 

fromr'wliom  he  received  a  cordhl  and  respectful 

reception.    Mary^  under  the  first  impulse  of  her 

feelings  at  this  conduct^  which  she  justly  consider- 

^  as  a  dechration  of  hostilities^  vrrote  to  her  com* 

inidsioners^  and  ordered  them  to  complain  in  the 

presence  of  the  English  nobles>  and  before  the  em^ 

bassadors  of  foreign  powers,  of  the  treatment  she 

liad  experienced,  and  the  further  injuries  which  she 

had^  cause  to  dread,    l^ile  she  languished  in  cap- 

tiyit^,  and  laboured  under  every'  disadvantage^ 

her- rebellious  subjects  vrero  allowed  access  to  the 

queeuj  and  encouraged  to  prefer  their  accusations 

against  her.    Thus  circumstanced,  she  once  more 

demanded  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Eliza* 

beth,  and  declared,  in  case  of  a  Refusal,  that  she 

retracted  the  consent  given  to  the  conference  at 

Westminster)  and  protested  that  she>  should  hold 

as  null  and  invalid  every  thing  which  should  be 

there  transacted* 

Whether  the  commissioners  of  M^ry  received 
not  this  letter  ih  due  time,  or  whether  they  suf^ 
fered  themselves  to  be  beguiled  by  the  professions 
of  Elizabeth,  it  appears  that  they  gave  their  con* 
sent  that  the  conference  should  be  opened,  No* 
Tcmbcr  25th. 
Sir  Nichohs  Buconi  with  the  earls  of  Arundtd 
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and  Leicester,  lord  Clinton  and  sir  William  Ceciii 
were  added  by  the  queen  of  England  to  her  com- 
missioners, when  the  difficulties,   which  had   at 
York  obstructtd  their  proceedings,  appeared  no 
longer  to  exist.     To  the  demand  of  the  regent  a 
satisfactbfy  answer  was   given ;  his  negociatipn 
with  Norfolk  had  been  discovered  to  Elizabeth, 
on  whom  his  personal  safety,  and  the  continuance 
of  his  power,  entirely  depended.     B]c  favouring 
Mary,  she  might  ruin  him  at  anytime;  nor.  would 
it  have  been  difficult  for  her^  even  without  restor- 
ing  the  queen,  to  deprive  him  of  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  state.     Thus  tempted,  and  thus 
urged,  the  scruples  of  the  regent  were  vanq\iishedj 
and  he  at  length  determined  to  become  the  ac« 
cuser  of  the  queen.     To  lessen  the  disgrace   of 
the  transaction^  he  affected  a  reluctance  to  the  task 
he  undertook;  his  party,  he  declared,  had  long^ 
submitted  to  the  most  injurious  imputations  rather 
than  expose  to  the  eyes  of  strangers  the  guilt  of 
their  sovereign,  till,  forced  by  the  importunities 
and  insolence  of  the  adverse  faction,  self-defence 
at  length    compelled    them   to    cpme   forward. 
Notwithstanding  the  decent  covering  which  these 
pretences  afforded,  no  liberty  of  choice  had  beeo 
left  to  the  regent :  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth,  .  and 
the  necessity  of  his  afFairsj  compelled  him  to  the  ^ 
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^ternative  either  of  owning  himself  a  rebel,  qv  of 
throwing  oa  MaTy;^the  charge  of  murder.  •      -  ■  -^ 

This  accusation  was  ^conceived  in.  strong  terms* 
The.  queen  of  Scots  was  not  only  said  to  ha^e 
coi^sented  to  the  murder  of  her  husband/  but.ta 
.liave  been  an  accessory  to  its  contrivance  and  £xe<* 
cutioR.     She  was  also  cHarged  with  having,  shel* 
'  tered  Bothwell  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  with 
designs  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  prince  her  son^ 
and  projects  which  went  to  the  subversion  of  the 
liberties  of  the  nation.    In-  confirmation  of  these 
accusations^ .  ample  evidene&  was  offered  by.tho 
.regent.  .         . 

.  .  On  tlie  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners^,. 
November.  29th,.  the  earl  of  Lenox  presented 
himself 'before  them^  imploring  die  justice  of  £li*" 
zabetiv  against >  the  queen  of  Scots,. whom  he; 
charged  upon  oath  with  the  murder  of- his  son. 
This  opportune  appearance  h  not  to  be-  imputed  . 
.to  chaince :  Elizabeth  spared  no  effort  that  shouM, 
tend  to  criminate  her  unhappy, victim.-"        •    -   .• 

The  commissioners. of  Mary,  surprised  and  in« 
dignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  regent^  demanded/, 
in.-compliance  with  an  article  in '  their  instruc- 
tions, to  be  allowed  an  audience  of  the  queen,  to 
whom  they  renewed  the  request  of  their  mistress 
fdr  a  persoBal  interview ;  and  p^^otested^  should  it 
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be  denied  to  her,  against  all  future  proceedtngt* 
They  also,  l>efore  their  introduction  to  EKzabeAf 
acquainted  Leicester  and  Cecil,  that  as  their  mis- 
tress had,  from  the  beginning,  wished  to  efiect 
^n  amicable  accommodation  of  the  differenced 
between  herself  and  her  subjects,  so,  nutwith- 
itanding  die  audacity  and  turpitude  of  the  re* 
gent,  she  was  still  solicitous  for  such  a  tetmi* 
nation. 

In  reply^  EHxabedi  informed  die  commis^on- 
ers,  that  nothing  could  be  more  dishondurable  to 
Mtiry,  in  the  present  juncture  of  her  affidrs,  than 
such  a  procedure,  which  would  wear  the  appear^ 
«nce  of  having  huddled  up  the  affair  for  the 
purpose  of  supipressing'  discoveries :  nor'  was  h 
possible  that  she  could  be  admitted  into  her  pro»^ 
sence,  while  she  laboured- Under  the  infapjy^of  » 
jiublic  accusation. 

On  this  repulse  Ae  commissioners  withdrew* 
But' ^e  purpose  of  Elizabeth  was  not  yet  com*» 
pletc:  while  Mary  declined  to  answer  to  the  chai^ 
rfF  the  regerif,  the  proofs,  which  he  pretierided  to 
hold  iri'Kik  llands,  could  not  with  jiropriety'  b^ 
produced*  The-  project  of  Elizabeth  to  get  over 
Ais  difficulty,  was  in  entire  consistency  with  the 
rest  of  her  conduct.  She  commanded  her  com- 
missioners to  testify  to^  the  regent,  hfer  indrgna* 
lion  at  his  presumption  hi  throwing  en  his  save« 
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T^Sgn  the  imputatton  of  a  tile  atid  ocHoue  crime  f 
vfken  he,  as  she  fcresaw^  to  deprecate  her  wrath^ 
ofiered  to  cofmnce  her  of  the  fbundation  of  his 
charge.  Fbr  this  ptir|$ose,  the  acts  of  the  Scot« 
tidi  parUaBieBt>.  in  confirmation  of  the  regent's 
authority,  die  resignation  extorted  from  the  queen^ 
the  confessions*  of  the  persons  executed  for  the 
nmrder  of  the  king,  and  the  fatal  casket  of  let* 
ters,  addressed  to  BothweO,  and  said  to  be  written ' 
hj  Mary,  were  produced,  and  deHvered  to  the 
Eng^iA  commissioners.  When  in  possession  of 
these  documents,  the  style  of  Elizabeth  to  her 
prisoner  was  wholly  changed.  As  if  eonTlnced  of 
the  certainty  of  her  guilt,  she  blamed  her  for 
forbearing  to  vindicate  herself  from  an  accusatiout 
which  could  not  be  leh  unanswered  without  in- 
jury to  her  character ;  while  she  plainly  hinted^ 
that,  unless  the  imputation  should  be  removed,  she 
must  hope  for  no  change  in  her  present  situation. 
By  such  an  intimation,  she  thought  to  intimi^ 
date  Mary,  to  force  her  to  confirm  her  resigna-» 
tion  to  the  crown,  to  ratify  the  authority  .of 
Murray,   to  consent  to  accept  her  protection^ 


'wmt^ 


*  These  confessions  do  not  certainly  appear  to  iovolff 
ike  jBwil  of  M«ry, 
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and  to  reside,  with  her  son,  in  England.  I 
support  of  thib  plan,  which  she  proposed  both  to 
Marf  and  her  commissioners,  she  omitted  no  ar- 
gument nor  artifice  by  wjiich  it  might  be  enforced 
and  recommended.  The  captive  queen,  who  per- 
ceived the  stroke  aimed  at  her  reputation,  her  pre- 
tensions, and  even  at  her  personal  safety,  rejected 
it  with  indignation.  "  Death,"  said  she,  "  is  less 
dreadful  than  a  step  so  ignominious.  Rather  thaa 
give  away,  with  my  own  hands,  the  crown  which, 
descended  to  me  from  my  ancestors,  I  will  part 
with  life :  but  the  last  words  1  utter  shall  be  those. 
of  a  queen  of  Scotland." 

But  sensible  at  the  same  time  of  the  imputa- 
tions which  tarnished  her  fame,  she  empowered 
her  commissi  oners,  though  the  conference  was  now 
dissolved,  to  present  a  reply  to  the  allegations,  of 
her  enemies,  in  which,  in  strong  terms,  she  de-. 
nied  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge,  and  recrimi- 
nated on  the  adverse  party,  by  declaring,  that  it 
was  to  themselves  that  the  murder  of  the  king 
was  to  be  attributed.  Murray  and  his  associates 
asserted  their  innocence  with  warmth.  Mary- 
continued  to  insist  on  a  personal  interview  y^'nh 
the  queen,  and  Elizabeth  to  urge  her  to  the  vin- 
dication of  her  honour. 

The  regent  became  impatient  of  his  detention 
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in  England,  hts  adversariesj  in  his  absence,  having 
endeavoured  to  stir  up  commotions.  Befgrc  h«  set 
out  on  his  return,  he  w^  summoned  to  the  privyv 
council,  to  receive  from  Elizabeth,  her  final  senti* 
nsients.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  informed  by 
Gf^cil  (in  the  name  of  his  mistress)  nothing  had  been 
objected  to  his  conduct,  which  she  could  deem  de- 
trimental to  his  honour,  or  inconsistent  with  hi$ 
duty  ;  nor,  on  the  other,   had  he  produced  any 
thing  against  his  sovereign,  on  which  she  could 
found  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her  actions;  she 
h^d,  for  these  reasons,  left  the  afiairs  of  Scotland 
preci&ely  in  the  situation  in  which  she  had  found 
them.*     The  commissipners  of  Mary  were  dis'« 
missed  in  a  similar  manner.     December  24th.      , 
This  conclusion  of  an  affair  which  had,  foi^ 
u{)wardsof  four  months,  engrdssed  the- attention 
of  both  nations,  cannot  but  appear,  on  a  super- 
ficialview,  equally  extraordinary  and  ridiculous  ^ 
Kutthe  future  conduct  of  Elizabeth  rendered  her 
purposes  apparent.      1  he  neutrality  which  sh^ 
professed  existed  only  in  words*     She  supplied 
the  regent,  before  his   departure,    with  ^   con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  and  engaged  to  support 
the  party  of  the  young  king.      The  behaviour 
oi  Mary  strengthened  her  i^n  this  resolution.  >  In-?-    ^ 
cens«d  at  the  duplicity  vt^ith  which*  she -bad .  beeiv- . 
treated,  and  despairing  of  any  real  succout  .from 
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Efizabedi,  Hht  tmitrrowtti  to  rouiBe'  her  owri 
idberents  iit  Sc6dand,  by  imputing  to  Murrayy 
nd  to  die  queen  of  Enghmd,  designs  trhidir 
ecrvM  not  fail  to  incense  ereiy  Stotchman.  She 
j^retendedi  that  die  piinee'  t^s  to.be  conteyoA 
ty  Murray  into  England,  t&  which  the  pfcices-  of 
giheat^t  strength  ih  ^e  kingdMii  ^ere  to  be  sw 
tendered,  and  that  the  dependence  of  the  Scottish 
iipon  the  English  liatJon  was  to  be  acknowledged^ 
Also  that,  in  return  for  these  setriceSt  Mnrray 
^as  to  be  declared  the  lawfnl  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  wlrile  the  English  suecessieft  wat 
to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Hart<« 
"ford,  who  bald  engaged  to  espoase  oAe  of  the 
daughters  of  Cecil.  These  reports  were  circulate4 
widely  among  the  Scots.  Elizabeth^  who  per« 
^iVed  their  tendency,  and  whose  aversion  t^ 
Mary  they  could  not  fail  to  increase,  laboured  to 
j^ftvent  their  effects  by  a  counter  proclamation. 

Oh  the  return  of  the  regent  to  Scotland,  whidv 
lisd  tema^ned  tranquil  during  his  abseiice|  th^ 
iuspetided  rage  of  the  queen's  faction  threatened 
to  break  out  anew,  and  io  involve  the  kingdom  id 
Ae  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  They  were  encott^ 
tsged  t6  resist^ce  by  the  appearance  of  the  duke 
at  Chatelherault,  a  leader  whose  high  qualify 
Mdtied  hitfii  to  authority,  who  had  for  $otn9 
fcio^fast  ftrtded  ini  France^  by  the  coun  of  whif )% 
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tie^rw  now  sent  over#  He  had,  in  England,  been 
invested  by  Mary  with  line  dignity  of  her  lieo-i 
tenaat'general  in  Scotlandy  together  with  the  thte 
df  ber  adopted  f afher.  But  the  regent,  withovt 
ipviflg  the  d«ke  time  to  legulater  his  proceedings, 
haisfily  assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  matched 
%o  Glasgow.  By  the  rapidity  and  vigour  ot  hii 
mioveifnents,  the  strength  and  spirit  of  his  ad« 
ipersariea  were  broken,  and  the  duke  compelled  t6 
eoim  to  an  aecOfmmodatiem,  at  the  peril  of  the 
destruction  of  bis  vassals  and  estates* 

In  tlH9  treaty  Argyll  and  Huntley  refused  ta 
be  mdtided;  The  affairs  of  the  captive  queen) 
In  whose  favour  an  intrigue  was  carrying-  on  irt 
Engknd,  began  to  assume  a  better  aspect,  and  to 
open  a  prospect  of  her  return  to  her  kingdom. 
The  advantages  gained  by  the  French  king  ov^r 
the  huguenots,  promised  to  restore  the  tranquillity 
of  France,  and  to  enable  it  to  afford  to  Mary  its 
protection.  Inftuenced  by  these  circumstance» 
the  duke  began  to  waver,  and  exhibit  marks  of  / 
irresolution,  as  if  desirous  to  evade  the  accom-* 
plishment  of  the  treaty.  The  regent,  who  saw 
(he  danger  which  menaced  him,  instantly  adopted 
a  bold  resolution*  By  his  order,  Chatelherault 
was  seized  in  his  own  house  at  Edinburgh,  whiw 
thef  he  had  come  to  attend  the  convention,  and 
^lommitted,  with  tord  Ikm^h  ^  pmon^r  to  thf 
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eastle*  By  this  blow,  audacious  as  unexpected^ 
his  party  was  wholly  dispirited.  Argyll  -submit*^ 
ted .  to  the  king, .  and,  on  easy,  terms,  made  his 
peaqe  with  the  regent ;  while  Huntley,  thus .  left 
to*  stand  alone,  was  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
arms  (April  l^th,  1569).,  Lord  Boyd,  soon  after 
these  events,  returning  into  Scotland,  brought 
with  him  letters  from  the  two  queens,  for  the 
considetation  of  which  a  convention  was  held  at 
Perth.  Three  diferent  proposals  were  containe4 
in  the  letter  of  Elizabeth :  either  that  Mary 
should  be  restored  to  her  former  authority ;  that 
she  should  be  admitted  to  reign  jointly  with  her 
son  ;  or  be  allowed  in  some  decent  retreat  to  reside 
In  Scotland,  without  any  share  in  the  administra^ 
tion  of  affairs.  These  overtures  had  been  extort-r 
ed  by  the  importunity  of  Fenelon,  the  embas- 
sador from  France.  The  two  former  of  these 
propositions,  as  foreseen  Jby  Elizabeth,  w^re  im-» 
mediately  rejected ;  while,  respecting  the  latter, 
many  delays  and  difficulties  must  of  necessity 
intervene. 

In  the  letter  of  Mary,  she  denianded  that 
her  marriage  with  Bothwell  should  be  reviewed  by 
proper  judges,  and,  if  found  inrvalid,  should,  by. 
a  legal  sentence,  be  dissolved.  The  dissolution  of 
these  nuptials,  the  source  of  all  her  calamities^ 
could  only  he^l  the  wounds  of  her  reputation,  and 
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repair,  the  injuries  sbe  hiicl  sustained :  but  the  con-? 
vention,  who  chose  to  impute  to  other  motives  her 
wish  for.  a  v divorce,  thought  proper  to  reject  her^- 
request. 

A  marriage  between  Mary  and  the^  duke  of. 
Norfolk,  was  the  object  of  the  intrigues  in  Eng-, 
land  i  a  scheme  conceived  by  the  gepius  of  Mait* 
land,  .and  communicated. by  him,  during  the  con-» 
ference  at  Yprk,  to  the  duke  himself,-  and  to  the 
bishop  of  Ross*  A  project  so:  flattering  to  his 
ambition,  readily  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the. 
former;  while  the  latter  perceived  in  it  a  probable 
device  for  restoring  his  mistress  to  prosperity  and. 
power.  Nor  did.  Murray,  who  held  a  correspond- 
ence with  Norfolk,  by  the  means  of  his.  sister,, 
lady  Scroope,  shew  any  aversion  from  the  mea-. 
sure  proposed.  By  the  removal  of  the  conference 
to  Westminster,  the  intrigue  had  be^n  suspended^ 
but  not  broken  off.  Maitland  and  Ross  still 
prompted  the  duke,  whom  they  served  as  agents  \ 
while  many  letters  were  exchanged  between  Nor- 
folk  and  the  queen. 

To  deceive  Elizabeth,  and,  by  an  appearance  of. 
candour,  to  remove  her  suspicions,  the  duke  com- 
plained to  h^r  of  the  rumour  respecting  his  mar- 
riage with  tlie  Scottish  queen,  which  he  disclaim- 
ed as  a  groundless  calumny.  In  |his  negociation, 
which  was  renewed  with  greater  activity,  several , 
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WW  associates  were  adoikte^  among  wkepf 
was  the  regent  htmsell',  then  on  the  point  of  de- 
parting for  Scotland.  The  influence  of  die  iahc 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England  was  extensm 
and  great.  The  earis  of  Westnaordand  and 
Northuinberlandi  the  most  powerful  noblonen  of 
the  North,  threatened  vengeance  upon  the  regent 
for  his  conduct  towards  Mary,  by  which  he  also^ 
gave  ofience  to  Norfolk.  In  the  view  of  procor-* 
iBg  for  himself  a  safe  retreat,  he  apologised  to 
die  duke  for  his  past  conduct,  insinuated 
s^probation  oi  the  projected  marriage,  and 
intention  of  concurring  in  so  desiraUe  an  event. 
Norfolk,  rendered  credulous  by  the  eagerness  of 
hia  wishes,  fell  into  die  snare  spread  for  binK 
He  wrote  to  the  two  earls  to  sufiet  Murray  n> 
pass  unhurt,  and  protected  him  by  his  influence 
from  every  hostile  design. 

Elated  with  his  success  in  having  gained:  over 
the  regent,  the  duke  next  essayed  his  power 
among  the  English  noUes,  whom  he  sought  to 
draw  over  to  his  party.  The  nation,  despairing 
of  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  whose  jealousy 
kept  undecided  the  question  of  the  succession^ 
and  afiected  by  the  remembrance  of  the  wars  be-» 
tween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  whose 
dissensions  had  deluged  the  kingdom  with  blood, 
dreaded  the  idea  of  a  disputed  tkie.    The  righ| 
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<d  tbe  Scottisli  queen  to  the  succession  was  gene* 
rally  acknowledged :  by  espousing  a  foreigner  or 
a  papost  she  mi^  endanger  the  liberty  and  the 
teligLon  of  the  country :  while  her  marriage  with 
an  Eaglidiman,  and  a  zealous  protestant,  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  beloved  among  the  nobles, 
af^ared  an  efiectual  remedy  against  the  evils  ap» 
prdiended*  Influenced  by  these  considerations, 
A€  majority  of  the  nobles  gave  their  direct,  ot 
tacit,  ^(probation  to  the  views  of  the  duke.  To  a 
letto"  written  by  Leicester,  addressed  to  .Mary, 
mad  recommending  the  alliance,  the  earls  of 
Aiundel^  Pembroke,  Leicester,  and  lord  Lum« 
ley,  subscribed  their  names*  It  was  however  in- 
sbted,  as  a  preliminary,  that  nothing  should  be 
attempted  against  Elizabeth  or  her  posterity ;  that 
a  league  offensive  and  defensive  should  be  formed 
between  the  two  kingdoms ;  that  the  present  xe^ 
ligtous  establishmelit  in  Scotland  should  be  con* 
finned ;  and  that  Mary  should  receive  into  hea 
fevour  such  of  her  subjects  as  had  appeared  inarma 
against  heru  On  her  consent  to  the  marriage, 
and  ratificatton  of  these  articles,  it  was  engaged), 
that  the  English  nobles  should  restore  her  iaune** 
iiaaklf  to  the  throne  of  her  ancestors,:  and  secure 
to  her  in  reversion*  the  crown  of  En^and.  These 
ytroposalsy  excepting  the  second,,  with  Kgavd  ta 
nfhicb-  the  demanded  tiiM  to  consult  tbe  kang^ 
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France,  met  with  3  ready  acquiescence  from  tB 
,  Scottish  queen. 

This  negociation  was  carefdily  presented  (ton 
tile  knowledge  of  Elizabeth,  whose  approbation  o: 
the  measures-  proposed  could  scarcely  be  expert- 
fed  :  yet,  as  nothing  was  tobe  conclndfid  without 
her  consent;  the  confederacy  believed  themselves 
to  have  preserved-  thtir  duty-  and  allegiance; 
While  the  inferior  associates  were  thus  beguilet^ 
thi:  conductors  of  the  intrigue  extended  theii 
views.  The  advantages  of  the  treaty  to  Marjt 
appeared  sure  and  present,  and  the  engagement! 
she  bbund  herself  to  observe  both  uncertain  and 
distant.  The  kings-  tif  France  and-  Spain,  -to 
whom  the  scheme  had  been  early  <rommBnicated,' 
had  given  to  it  their  approbation.  To  a  combina- 
tion^ so  strong  and  powerful,  it  \vas -hoped  that 
Elizabeth  would  find  it  -  necessat-y  to-  ^ield.  In 
confidence  of  success,  a  plan  was  even  conceited 
for  the  rescue  of  Mary  out  of  the  bands- of '  her 
keepers.  But-.Norfc^k,  who  feared  lest,,  in  tho 
recovery  of  her-  libertyf  her-  sentiments  in. his- 
favour  might  suffer  a  change^  earnestly  dissuaded 
his  associates  from  the  attempt.-  i 

Such  was  the  situation  -  of -afl^irff,  when  lord 
Bbyd  arrived  in  Si^otland;  Beside  the  letters 
publicly  produced,  he  was  the  bearer  of  others^ 
wtittea.in-  cyphMS,  fron\.  Norfolk  and.  Throg^ 
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morton  to  the  regent  and  Maitland.  These,  fuH 
of  the  mo^t  sanguine  hopesy  briefly  narrated:  all 
that  had  been  done.  Every,  preliminary  appeared 
to  have  been  adjusted;  nothing  seemed,  wanting 
to  the  scheme  but  ^  the  concluding  ceremony, 
which,  it  depended  on.  the  regent  to  hasten  by 
procuring  a  sentence  of  divorce.  Ttis  expectat 
tion  was  founded  on  the  promise  made  to  Norr 
folk  by  Murray,  whose  situation,  had^  since  that 
period,  become  greatly  changed* 

He  perceived  in  the^  succesai  of  the  ctukej  the 
certain. downfal  of  his  own  power;  nor  could  he 
reasonably  expect  from  the  queen,  the  author  of 
whose  misfortunes .  he  had  principally  been,,  to 
find  either  favour  or  impuuity.  Thus  circum-r 
stanccd,  h^  withheld  the  consent,  demanded  ;  a 
refusal  by  which  some  delay  was  necessarily  oCf 
casioned^.  A  contract  of  njarriage  between  Nor* 
folk  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  been  signed  and 
intrusted. to  the  embassador  of  France. 

A  secret  confided  to  so  m^ny  persons  couI4 
not  remain  long  concealed.  7  hat  Eliz^betl^ 
should  be  made  acqviainted  with  .what  wa9 
passing,  was  more,  particularly  the  interest^ of 
the  regent.  Whispers  and  rui^nours  sprea4 
through  the  court.  The.dijke  was.  summorie4 
into  the  presence  of  the  queen,  and  warned  ta 
lay.'  aside  bis.  d^nge^ous  schemes, .    Leice^ter^^a . 
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short  time  afterwards,  fully  .f evesded  to  EUzabedi 
die  whck  transactkm.  Pembroke  Anindd^ 
Lttmley,  and  Throgmorton,  >irere  examined  and 
confined.  Mary  was  more  strictiy  guarded,  Didiik 
Hastings,  earl  of  HuntingdoB,  who  pretended  to 
dispute  with  her  the  title  to  the  succession^  be* 
ing  joined  in  commission  with  Shrewsbury,  res^ 
dered  her  captivity  more  rigorous  and  intokrsdde. 
The  regent,  threatened  with  the  displeasure  of 
Elizabeth,  put  into  her  hands  the  letters  (^  the 
duke.  Norfolk  retired  first  to  Howardrhouse, 
whence,  bemg  summoned  to  appear  before  th« 
privy-council,  he  fled  to  his  seat  in  Norfolkb 
Discouraged  by  the  fate  of  his  associates,  unpre^ 
pared  for  rebellion,  and  coldly  received  by  his 
friends,  after  hesitating  some  days,  he  though 
fit  to  comply  with  a  second  summons,  and  re* 
paired  to  Windsor.  Having  been  sent  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  and  detained  there  six  months,  he 
was  at  length  liberated,  on  his  humble  subntis* 
ston  to  the  queen,  promise  of  future  allegiance, 
«nd  of  renouncing  all  farther  corn^spondenoie 
^tfa  Mary. 

During  these  transactions,  the  party  of  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  of  whom  Maitland  was  die 
soul,  had  indulged  the  most  sanguine  hopes% 
He  had  seduced  from  the  regent  several  of  his 
Coxmer  associates,  among  wlk»m  were  ffitka 
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jtadlord  Home.    Murray,  dfeadiog  his  wcdntf 

alld^E€al^  -and  irritated  by  the  intnigue6-'wlu<^  he 

was .  .pcrpetaally  fettentiiig)  laid  a  tzain  Sox  btf 

4e«tructioii)  by  employing  one  of  his  cveatures  to 

accuse  him  9f  having  been  an  accessory  to  die 

mordevof  die  late  king.    Under  tins  pretence« 

hfe  was  carried  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  with  a 

design  that  he  should  take  Us  trial*    The  fcieod- 

ship  of  Kifkialdy,  goremor  of  the  casdci  saved 

him  £rom.the  porils  by  which  he  was.bcsett 

pcefeoncUng  a  warrant  from  the  rt^ent^  he  rescued 

him  kom  the  hands  of  the  persmi  to  whom  he 

was  oonfidedy  andf  having  conducted  him  to  the 

casde,  put  it  under  lus  command.    By  the  loss 

of  this  important  place>  and  the  defection  of 

Sirkaldy,  a  man  eminent  £or  his  military  taleQtSf 

the  regent  was  brought  into  disrepute ;  for  whicb» 

however^  ifae  success  of  Elizabeth,  his  ally,  fully 

COO>pensated. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  intrigue  for  restonng 
the  Scottish  queen,  an- attempt  was  made  by  her 
friends  to  Hberate  her  ))y  force  of  arms;,  an  en- 
terprise that  proved  not  more  successful*  The 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland^ 
more,  distinguished  for  their  rank  than  their  per- 
sonal merits  attached  to  the  Romish  religion,  and 
dissatisfied  with  die  court,  had,  since  Mary's  ar- 
rival in  £ngjland»  warmly  espoused  her .  cause* 
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Having  contrived,  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  h€t 
keepers,  they  held  with  her  a  close  corfespQnd* 
6nce,  and  communicated  to  her  all  their  designs* 
The  liberty  of  the  captive  queen  was  not  their 
sole  object ;  neither,  though  acquainted  with  the 
plins  of  Norfolk,  did  the  caution  of  his  proceed- 
ings accord  with  the  ardour  and  extent  of  their 
purposes.      They  possessed  in  the  North  large 
estates,  and  an  hereditary  influence  over  the  in- 
habitants.    Their  aim  was  to  bring  about,  with  a 
change  of  religioh,  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment xf{   the  ^kingdom.      To  this  end  they  had 
solicited  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Spam,  the 
avowed  aftd  bigotted  patrdn  of  the  papal  church. 
Philip,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  involving  Eng- 
land in  civil  war,  gave  his  promise  to  the  earls  of 
money  and*  troops,  whenever  they  would  take  the 
field  with  their  forces,  surprise  anyplace  of  strength, 
or  rescue  the  queen  6i  Scots.     Even  the  ports 
had  been  sounded  where  a  landing  could  be  best 
effected ;  while,  under  commercial  pretences,  an 
atle  officer  was  dispatched  into  England,  that  the 
'  rebels  might  be  sure  of  aleader  of  experience.   In 
the  conduct  of  this   project,  frequent   messages 
and  meetings   passed    between   the   two    earls; 
circumstances  which  were  faithfully  reported  to 
Elizabeth.      Unconscious  df  their  real  purpose, 
and  suspecting  merely  a  connectio  with  thei> 
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!S^hemts  of  Norfolk,  she  summoned  the  earls .  to 
appear  in  her  presence.    Upon  th^ir  hesitation      ^ 

vtQ:'t)bey  the  call,  a  second  was  issued  still  moro 
peremptory.  Aware  of  their •designsy.and  dreads 
ing  a  discovery,  the  earls  believed  that  no  akeiw 
native-remained :  instantly  setting  up  their  stand-^ 
ard,  they  prepared,  hy  alleging  their  motives,  to 
justify  their  xebeilion.  The  re- establishment  of 
die  catholic  religion;  the  settling  the  order  of 
succession;  and  the  defence  of  the  ancient  nobility^ 
were  the  pleas  they  urged  in  defence  of  their 
conduct.  From  among  the.4ower  ranks  num-» 
beis  flocked  to  them;  but  the  leaders  wanted 
capacity  rto  render  their  enterprise  formidable. 
The  prudence  and  vigilance  displayed  by  Eliza- 
beth on  this  occasion,  was  equalled  only  by  •the 
ardour  with  which  she  was  served.  Mary,  on  the 
first  rumour  of  what  was  passing,  was  removed 
to  Coverjtry>  a  place  which  to  be  taken  would 
require  ^  regular  ,  siege.      A   detachment  from 

.  among  the  insurgents  sent  to  resoue  her,  returned 
without  having  eiFectcd  their  purpose.  As  the 
troops  of  the  queen,  assembled  from  different  ^ 
parts  of  the.  kingdom,  advanced  to  meet  the 
rebels,  they  retired  from  before  them.  In  these 
retreatSy  their  spirits  sunk  as  their  numbers  gxa* 
dually  melted  away.  Despair,  and  uncertainty, 
whidier  to  fly,  kept  for  a  time  a  small  body 
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amei^  the  mountains,  who  were  at  lengfli 
bbl^ed  to  disperse.  The  twa  chiefs,  with  the 
countess  of  Mofthnnberiand,  took  rcfiige  on  the 
Scottish  faordersy  where  they  wandered  some  dayt 
in  lihe  wastes  of  Liddiadale,  1^1,  plmndered  bj 
bondkti,  and  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  the  season  % 
they  were  left  destitute  of  the  necessacies:  of  life. 
Westmoreland,  having  heen  conceided  by  acme 
friends,  was  afterwacds  conveyed  to  the  Nether- 
lands}  while  NorthumboJand  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  regent,  who  had  advanced  with  «pmctro^s 
towards  the  borders. 

EUxabeth  at  len^  becaime  weary  of  her  dan« 
gevous  captive,  whose  detention  formed  a  pretence 
fo)F  perpetual  cabals.  She  determined,  therefore^ 
to  resign  her  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  whose 
interest  was  so  nearly  involved  in  her  security. 
A  negociation  for  this  purpose  was  comnoenced, 
and  carried  to  some  length,  when  it  was  disco- 
vered by  the  watchfulness  of  the  bilshop  of  Ross, 
who,  joined  by  the  French  and  Spanish  ooibas- 
sadors,  remonstrated  earnestly  against  the  infamy 
of  the  act*  An  accident,  in  the  mean  time^  for 
ever  prevented  a  revival  of  the  plan.  The  regent 
fell  a  victim  to  private  resentment,  by  the  rage  of 
a  man  whom  he  had  mortally  offiended,  who  as* 

*  Deoeiaher  az^,  1569. 
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ia^sinated  him  at  Linlithgow,  in  his  way  from 
StirJing  to  *  Edinburgh*  His  administration  had 
beea  popular ;  he  had  dispensed  justice  with  imn 
partiality,  repressed  with  courage  the  licentious-^ 
ness  of  the  borderers,  and  established  tranquillity 
in^he  country.  He  was  long  remembered  amon^ 
the  commons  by  the  title  of  the  Good  Regent. 
.  The  party  of  the  king  was  by  this  unexpected 
blow  filled  with  consternation,  nor  was  Elizabeth 
less  affected;  while  the  adherents  of  Mary,  to 
whom  the  assassin  fled,  received  him  with  joy  and 
triumph.  By  their  mdecent  exultations  they  drew 
upon  themselves  suspicions  of  having  been  acces^ 
sary  to  the  murder.  On  the  day  succeeding  to 
the  catastrophe,  Scott  and  Ker,  two  zealouy 
friends,  of  the.  queen,  entered  England  in  arms^ 
and  plundered  an4  burnt  the  surrounding  country^ 
During  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  death 
of  Murray,  every  species  of  irregularity  was 
practised  with  impunity.  To  restrain  these  e^^l9i 
a  cpnvention  of  the  nobles  assembled  themselyies 
to  deliberate  respecting  a  successor  to  the  regents^ 
The  adherents  of  the  queen  refused  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting,  and  protested  against  its  proceed* 
ings.  The  faction  of  the  king  were  also'  divided 
in  their  opinions*  Maitland,  who' had  been 
liberated  by  Kirkaldy,  -laboured  to.  bring  about 
•••  VOL.  V.     ■       •■  •  K   •.      ...'■.    r 
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4  coalitioii  between  the  parties^  and  proposeA 
jIo  admit  the  queen,  jointly  with  her  son,  to  a 
tshare  in  the  goyemment.  Elizabeth,  on  the  con- 
trary, still  adhering  to  her  ancient  system,  sought 
"to  perpetuate  disorder  and  animosity,  and  to  mul* 
tiply  the  factions  by  which  the  kingdom  was  torn. 
The  convention  broke  up  without  any  decision, 
.-and  a  liew  meeting,  to  which  all  parties  were  in- 
irited,  was  appointed  on  the  1st  of  May  (1570)« 
Maitland  and  Kirkaldy,  who  were  most  active  in 
their  endeavours  to  heal  the  wounds  of  their 
deeding  country,  and  who  both  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  king,  were  themselves  di- 
vided in  opinion,  respecting  the  propriety  of  ad* 
mitting  Mary  to  a  share  in  the  administration. 
.  At  this  juncture  an  envoy  arrived  from  France^ 
With  promises  of  a  powerful  succour  to  the  friends 
of  llie  queett.  The  earl  of  Sussex,  on  the 
ether  hand,  who  was  assembling  an  army  on  the 
Jxnrders,  added  strength  and  spirits  to  the  party  of 
the  king.  The  rage  of  the  adverse  facdons, 
which  had  been  in  some  degree  suspended  by 
the  attempt  towards  a  coalition,  revived,  on  the 
failure  of  this  {dan,  with  its  ancient  fury.  Morton, 
the  most  able  leader  on  the  side  of  the  king, 
jK>iicittd  the  intexposition  and  aid  of  Elizabeth. 
The  chiefs  of  the  faction  of  the  queen  marched 
to  Edinburgh^  within  whose  gates^  by  the  influ- 
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ifeftce  af  Kirkaldy^  they  were  reluctantly  admitted. 
The  earl  of  Athbll  and  Maitland,  together  witk 
Kirkdldy,  embraced,  almost  openly,  their  party  | 
while  the  dake  and  lord  Herries  resumed  dieir 
places  in  the  councils.  They  published  a  pi)^ 
clamation,  declaratory  of  dieir  intention  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  queen ;  nor  did  diey  setm 
inclined  to  quit  the  city  before  the  approaching 
convention,  in  which  they  trusted  to  secure  u 
majority  of  voices. 

The  nobleS)  who  still  remained  faithful  to 
the  king,  though  weakened  by  the  defection 
of  many  of  their  friends,  met  at  Edinburgh^ 
ofn  the  day  appointed  (May  1st),  and  issued  a 
counter-proclamation,  by  which  they  declared 
the  adherents  of  the  queen  to  be  traitors  to  their 
country,  and  charged  them  with  the  murder  both 
of  Damly  and  the  regent.  The  assistance  of 
Elizabeth  was  necessary  to  enable  them  either  to 
elect  a  new  regent,  or  to  take  the  field  ilgainst 
their  adversaries  ;  nor  did  she  suffer  them  long  to 
implore  her  in  vain.  Sir  Williain  Drury,  by 
her  order,  marched  ihto  Scotland,  with  a  thott« 
Band  foot  and  three  hundred  horse ;  when,  oil 
'  being  joined  by  the  adherents  of  the  king,  he  ad-» 
vanced  towards  Glasgow,  from^  which  he  forced 
Ihe  adverse  party,  who  had  adready  begnn  their 
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attacks,  precipitately  to  retite.  Having  plundered 
the  neighbouring  country,  which  belonged  to  the 
flamiltons,  seized  some  of  their  castles,  and  razed 
otherS}  he  returned  with  his  forces  to  Edin- 
burgh« 

Under  die  protection  of  Drury,  Lennox  re- 
turned into  Scotland^  whom  it  was  the  secret  wish 
of  Elizabeth  to  raise  to  the  regency.     To  this 
dignity  his  relation  to  the  young   monarch,  his 
illustrious  birth,  and  royal  alliances,  appeared  to 
give  him  a  natural  claim,     ^n  open  support  of 
the  title  of  Lennox  might  have  proved   to   hiji 
patroness  of  dangerous   consequences ;  nor   did 
she  venture  to  act  decisively  in  his  favour,  till  en- 
couraged to  he  explicit  by  a  singular  event.     A 
,  bull  was  issued  by  pope  Pius  V.,  by  which  Eliza-; 
beth  was  excommunicated,  deprived  of  her  king?- 
dom,  -and  her  subjects  absolved  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance.^  Felton,  an  Englishman,  had  the 
temerity  to  fix  this  mandate  on  the  gates  of  the 
bishop  of  London's  palace.     This  step,  imputed 
by  the  queen  to  a  combination  of  the  catholic 
princes  against  herj   led  her  to  suspect  some  plot 
in  favour  of  Mary.      Thus   circumstanced,  and 
convinced  that  on  her  influence  in  Scotland  the 
safety  of  her  own  kingdom  depended,  she  re- 
newed hgr  promises  of  protection  to  the  party  of 
the  king,  encouraged  them  to  proceed  to   the 
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election  of  a  regent,,  and  even  pointed  out  the 
carl  of  Lennox  as  having  the  best  title.  By  a 
convention  qf  the  whole  party,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  this  dignity  was  accordingly  conferred  upon 

His  first  act,  on  his  elevation,  was  to  prevent 
0ie  meeting  of  a  parliament,  summoned  by  the 
party  of  the  queen  to  assemble  at  Linlithgow. .  He 
inarched  afterwards  against  the  earl  of  .Huntley, 
l^zrfs  lieutenant  'in  the  North,  and  forced  the 
garrison  placed  by  him  in  Brechin  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  He  also  made  himself  master  of 
some  other  castles.  Emboldened  by  this  success*^ 
ful  commencement  of  his  administratrcta,  and  hy 
flie  army  of  Sussex,  hovering  on  the  borders,  he 
deprived  Maitland  of  his  office  of  secretary,  and 
iproclaimed  him,  with  the  duke^  Huntley,  aniib 
other  leaders  of  the  party,  traitors  and. enemies 
to  their  country.  •     ^. 

.  JSince  her  captivity  in  England,  Mary'  had  cor> 
responded  with  the  king  of  Spain*,  to  whom^  in 
the  present  situation  of  their  affairs,  her  adherents 
^(ddressed  themselves.  By  their  persuasions,  the* 
duke  of  Alva  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  them  a? 
small  supply  of  money  and  arms,  and  to  send 
two  of  his  ofiicers,  to  take  a  view  of  the  country, 
and  examine  its  coasts  and  harbours.     But  this 
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assistance,  so  inadequate  to  their  relief,  w&itid 
haTe  availed  them  but  little,  had  not  thdr  safet]^ 
been  secured  by  another  circumstance,  a  treaty 
carrying  on  by  Elizabeth,  under  pretence  of  re* 
storing  Mary  to  her  throne.  But  little  progress 
%zd  been  made  in  this  negociation,  till  the  peace 
concluded  in  France,  between  the  catholics  and 
the  protestants,  by  awakening  her  fears  reacting 
the  interposition  of  Charles,  quickened  the  mo« 
tions  of  Elizabeth.  Having  affected  to  treat  her 
prisoner  with  greater  lenity-,  and  to  listen  to  die 
aoiicitatioBs  of  the  foreign  embassadors  in  her  be«k 
half,  she  laboured,  in  proof  of  her  sincerity^  to 
prociixe  between  the  contending  parties  in.  Scot^* 
^d  a  cessation  of  hostilities^  Lennox,  ebtedk 
•wA  hh  success,  and  flattering  himself  wit^  a 
tcmmph  over  bis  enemies,  whose  forces  and 
estates  were  discouraged  and  exhausted,  refused 
It  first  to  accede  to  this  measure,  till  compelled 
by  conttderationa  which  affected  his  own  safety. 
A  ces$atk)a  of  arms  was  agreed  upon  for  two 
mooths,  to  commence  on  the  3d  of  September  r 
this  truce,  renewed  from  time  to  time,  continued 
"till  the.  1st  of  April  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Cecil  and  sir  Walter  Mildmay*  were  sent  by 


*  The  former  prime-minister,  the  latter  chancellor  of 
4hfi  exchequer.  < 
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Elizabeth  to  the  captive  queen,  the  hour  of  whose* 
deliverance  appeared  to  be  reaUy  approaching.- 
The  propositions  which  were  made  to  her,  though^ 
advantageous  to  Elizabeth,  were  not  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  Mary.  It  was  required  that  she 
dbould  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  \  that  she* 
should  renounce  any  pretensions  to  the  English 
crown,  during  the  lives  of  the  present  sovereign, 
and  those  of  her  posterity  $  that  she  should  ad^ 
here  to  the  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms^. 
and  pardon  those  subjects  who  had  taken  up  armtp 
against  her.  Also,  that  she  should  engage  to  hold 
no  corre^Kmdence>  and  to  countenance  no  enter- 
prise, that  might  tend  to  disturb  the  government 
of  Elizabeth.  Some  persons,  of  rank  were  de«» 
manded  as  hostages  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  engagement)  and  a  few  castles  cm  the  borders 
required  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  EK^abeth* 
To  some  of  these  propositions  Mary  agreec^ 
vt^hile  others  she  endeavoured  to  ev^de.  Copied 
of  them  were  in  the  mean  time  transmitted  by  her 
to  the  popey  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
to  the  duke  of  Alva  :  to  these  potentates  she  h3tv» 
mated,  that,  without  a  timely  and  vigorous  kittr-^ 
position  in  her  behalf,  she  should  be  oWigcd  ta 
purchase  Uberty  at  the  price  proposed  to  her.  But 
the  pope  had  exhausted  his  treasury  by  eflbrtt 
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against  the  Turks. ,  Charles  was  meditating  a 
.conspiracy  against  his  huguenot  subjects.  Philip 
.was  engaged  in  hostilities  against  the  infidels,  an4 
-involved  in  disputes  with  his  own  subjects.  For 
these  reasons  Mary  wzs  advised,  without  depend- 
ing on  foreign  aid,  to  conclude  fcM:  herself  the  best 
terms  she  could  procure. 

Thus  circumstanced,  she  consented  to  the 
majority  of  Ehzabeth's  demwds,  while  she 
^eemed  to  promise  still  farther  concessions.  But 
however  solemnly  this  treaty  had  been  carried  on, 
it  was  intended,  on  the  part  of  the  English  ca- 
binet, only  to  gain  time,  and  to  amuse  the  allies 
pf  the  Scottish  queen.  After  hei  ungenerous 
treatment  of  Mary,  who,  notwithstanding  her  con- 
finement, had  found  means  to  excite  in  England 
dangerous  commotions,  £lizabeth  durst  not  dis- 
miss her :  the  probable  effects  of  her  resentment 
^eie  too  formidable  to  be  hazarded.  Could  it  be 
fupposed  that  she  would  hold  herself  bound  by- 
any  engagements  extorted  from  her  by  the  neces-. 
|ily  of  her  situation  ?  What  security  could  she 
give  for  her  future  conduct  ?  or  what  benefits- 
Could  eflice  the  remembrance  of  the  uijuries  shc; 
had  suffered?  One  act  of  injustice  involves, 
others  in  its  train ;  one  prevarication  may  entangle. 
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Elizabeth,  she  suffered  them  tiot  to  appeat  m  her 
conduct.     Seven  of  her  privy  -  counsellors  were 
commissioned  to  settle  the  articles  of  the  treaty : 
the  bishops  of  Ross,  of  Galloway,  and  lord  Leving4 
sBtone,   were  appointed,  as  her  embassadors,  by 
Mary ;  while  the  regent  was  required  to  namd 
proper  persons  to  appear  on  the  part  of  the  king; 
The  earl  of  Morton,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling, 
and  sir  James  Macgill,  were  the  persons  chosen 
by  Lennox.    The  protracted  preparations  for  theit 
journey  accorded  with  the  wishes  of  Elizabeths 
"they  however  at  length  arrived  in  London^  where 
they  met  the  commissioners  of  the  rival  queens', 
February  1 9th,  157U    The  embassadors  of  Mary 
discovered  by  their  compliances  a  sincere  desire 
to  accommodate  every  dijflFerence,  and  to  accdm>- 
plisK  the  deliverance  of  their  mistress*     In  vin- 
dication  of  their   conduct,  and   in  justification 
of  their  treatment  of  their  queen,  Morton  dnd 
his   associates   spoke  of    the  limited   power  of 
princes,  and  the  natural  right  .of  subjects  to  resist 
and   control  them,  in  terms:  that  ^ould  not  fail 
of  shocking  Elizabeth,    whose   notions  pf    the 
regal  prerogative -are  sufficiently  known.     They^ 
also  declared,  that,  with  regard  to  the  authority 
of  the  king,  they  neither  bad  nor  could  havie- 
instructions  to  consent  to  any  treaty  by  whicbi 
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k  mi^  be  Ei^vetted,  or  even  imp^red  in  dte 
■BnUett  degree.  NoO^g  coold  be  more  absurd 
Aon  this  reply:  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  had 
seated  JasMs  on  the  throne,  where  her  pomet  np- 
ittld  luin :  to  whaterer  eooditoozts  dte  shetM 
tiucdc  ftpper  to  prescribe*  he  a»^  hxve  Qo  choice 
but  submission  She  howcrer  iflfecled  to  consider 
tibis  &nrolou3  abjection  xs  altx^c^er  iaGvperablsi 
an^  furnished  with  a  pretence,  put  a  stop  to  the 
negociatitms,  till  the  regent  dtould  thinic  peeper 
to  send  embassadors  with  greater  powers.  After 
ktving  beeM  dduded  wi&  the  hope  of  libactjr  for 
ten  months,  the  unhappy^  Mary  behdd  herself 
more  strictly  guarded,  with  no  prospect  «f  esc^ 
mnainiag  to  her :  the  fiends  who  stiU  a^iercd 
to  her  causey  were,  without  an  ally  or  a  proCcctoFt 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  enemies,  whom  suceese 
had  rendered  insiolent  uid  ferocious. 

The  lose  of  Dnnbartoa  followed^  and  du  cap- 
ture and  deadt  of  Hamilton,  aichbishc^  of  Sc 
Andrew's,  a  severe  blow  to  de  Eaction  of  the 
qiieen>  to  which  it  afibrded  a  pretence  for  d^ 
renewal  of  hostilities,  which  recommeiiced  with 
additional  fury.  Kirkald^  who,  duiing  thetrum* 
had  been  careful  to  strengthen  Ins  garrison,  de- 
clared, by  a  proclamation,  the  authority  ^  die 
regent  to  be  Ulegal  and  usurped.  To-  ^m  he 
added  a  coinaiaad,  that  within  six  hours  the  fa- 
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tourers  of  Lennox  should  quit  the  toim.    }!• 

then  seized .  the  atms  belonging  to  the  cid^iMly 

planted  a  battery  on  the  steeple  of  St.  GileSt  I6<« 

paired  the  walls,   fortified  the  gates  of  the  ckff 

and  held  out  the  metropolis  against  the  vegcnt* 

The  duke,  with  other  chiefs  of  %e  party,  hastened 

^th  their  followers  to  Edinburgh  ;    and,  having. 

received  from  France  some  ammunition,  with  a 

small  sum  of  money;  formed  an  army  within  its 

walls.     On  the  other  side,  Morton   seized  and 

fortified  Leith,  where  the  regent  joined  him  with' 

a  body  of  troops.     Daily  skirmishes,  with  varions 

success,  took  place  between  the  armies..    . 

A  parliament  had  been,  some  time  previous  ta 
these  events,  summpned  by  the  regent  to  assemble 
in  the  liberties,  though  without  the  walls*  of  Edtn^ 
^rgh,  when  Kirkaldy  had  endeavpufed  in  vain  to 
disturb  their  deliberations.  Having  passed  aa 
^act,  whereby  Maitknd,  and  some  ochevs,  were  at--- 
tainted,  they  had  adjourned  from  the  I4di  of 
May,  1571,  to  the  28lh  of  August.  The  opi- 
'  posite  faction,  with  the  same  shew  of  autho* 
irity,  followed  this  example.  A  decUf ationof  the 
4|BeeB  was  psodnced  on  this  occasicm,  of  the  invap* 
fidity  of  the  deed  hy  which  she  had  nesigned  the 
-erown  ;  and  an  act  was  passed,  prpnouncing  the 
^xesigiiadoa  to  have  beta  extorted  by  faatf  to  he 
mull  inr  itsdl^.  and  in  aS  ut  coosey^ccs }  and 
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enjoining  the  nation  to  acknowledge  the  que^n  a« 
their  lawful  sovereign,  and  to  'support  those  who 
acted  in  her  name.  By  another  statute  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  protestant  religion  was  con- 
firmed ;  and,  in  imitation  of  their  adversaries,  a 
new  meeting  appointed  on  the  26th  of  August. 
:  During  these  transactions  the  kingdom  was 
desolated,  hj  civil  dissensions :  friends  and  fami- 
lies were  divided,  and  arranged  under«  difierent 
Standards:  hinges- men  and  queen* s^men  were  the 
terms  of  political  distinction,  under  which  the 
ties  of  nature,  and  the  sympathies  of  affection^ 
were  outraged  and  violated.  To  civil  fury,  reiir 
gious  rage,  more  bloody  and  unrelenting,  added 
ha  terrors.  The  two  great  parties  were  subdi** 
vided  by  numberless  distinctions  and  shades  of 
difference,  which  their  several  chiefs  sought  t^^ 
Boften.and  unite,  fiy  Morton,  the  most  able  and 
f)owerful  of  the  adherents  of  the  king,,  a  particur 
lar  course  was  held:  prompted  by  the  court. of 
£ngbnd,  he  moved  only  according  to  its  dictates^ 
«nd  thwarted  every  measure  that  might  tend  tp 
onciliation ;  while,  from  the  protection  of  Eliza*- 
•beth,  whom  he  served  with  fidelity,  his  power  and 
'x:redit  .received  daily  accession.    .  \    ■       .   x 

-  The  time  drew  near  for  the  meeting  of  the.s^ 
veoal  parliaments::  in  that  held  in  the  namec  o£ 
itbe  queen,  .whkfa  assembled. at  £dipburgbi  tia^ 
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peers  and  two  bishops  only  appeared.      With 
an  authority  so  conteipptible^  they  presumed  to 
pass  an  act  for  the  attainder  of  two.  hundred  per« 
sons  of  the  opposite  party.     The  meeting  at  Stij> 
ling   was  numerous  and  splendid.     Three  earls, 
. Argyle>  £glinto%  and  Cassils,  who  were  among 
the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  kingdom,   and 
lord    Boyd,    who  had  been  a   commissioner  of 
Mary  at  York  and  Westminster,  zealous  in  her 
cause,  and  admitted  to  her  most  secret  councils, 
■  "were  prevailed  on  by  the  regent  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  king.     In  turbulent  periods^ 
amidst  the  change  of  interest  and  the  shifting  of 
.principle,  when  temptation  abounds,  and  varies  its 
form,^  fidelity  ia  rare,  and  consistency  still,  rarer. 
'  .This  defection,  which  added  strength  to  the  re- 
.gent,  and  reflected  reputation  on  hi&  cause,  in- 
jured in  proportion  that  of  the  ifueen..    The  parr 
liami^nt  qi  Stirling,  after  the  example  of  that  of 
£diid)argh,    framed  acta  against  the  faction  of 
their  adversaries.     Bu^  in  the  midst  of  l^eir  se^ 
:€urity,  while  confiding  in  their  numbers,  th^y 
^were,  .early  one  morning,  suddenly  roused  by  the 
cries,  of  the  enemy  in  the  centre  of  the  towq. 
.The  houses  of  every  person  of  distinctiqn  were  in 
;jm  instant  surrounded,  while  the  regent,  Argylc^ 
.Morton,  £nglmt9n,.Cassiisi  andotjier  npblemeti, 
jsgr^  seA;ze4.  as  prisoners  J,  a]a4Qi9ttated.be]M^ 
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troopers^  prepared  to  carry  them  with  speed  to 
Edinburgh.  This  daring  Wow,  struck  hj  Kirkaldy, 
inight  hare  for  erer  terminated  the  contest,   and 
restored  peace  to  his  bleeding  country,  but  for  the 
too  great  solicitude  of  his  friends  respecting  bi» 
personal  safety.     Having  beep  prevailed  on  to  de- 
cline conducting  the   enterprise,    four  hundred 
men,  by  his  directions,  set  out  from  Edinburgh,, 
and,  commanded  by  Huntley,  lord  Claud  Hamilton,, 
and   Scott   of  Baccleugh,  marched  towards  the 
south,    whence;    wheefing   to  the  right,  horses 
being  provided  for  the  infantry,  they  rode  straight 
tb  Stirling,  on  whose  walls,  which  they  reached 
•by  four  in  the  morning,  not  a  single  sentry  was 
posted,  neither  was  any  man  awake  about  the 
place.     Frc«n  Morton  only,  anK>ng  those  whom, 
they  seized,  did  they  meet  any  resistance.    The 
obstinate  courage  with  which   he  defended   fai» 
house,  obliged  them  to  set  it  on  fire  v  nor  did  he 
surrender  till  forced  out  by  the  flamcs«.    Some 
time    neeessarrly    elapsed  in   this   siege,  during 
^hich  die  private  men,  unused  to  discipline,  left 
their  colours,  and  began  to  rifle  the  shops  and 
houses.    The  uproar  quickly  reaehed  the  castle,, 
-whence  the  earl  of  Mar  sallied,  with  thirty  sol- 
diers, and  fired  briskly  upon  the  enemy,  of  whom* 
the  officers  only  had  kept  together.  The  tovwismen. 
*ew  %o  «fn»  m  aid  of  theiV  governor,  ftnd  atrack 
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into  die  as^lants  a  panic  dread.   While  some  fled» 
others  surrendered  themselves  to  those  who  had  re* 
cently  been  their  prisoners :  the  borderers^  who  fol- 
lowed ScottybycarryingofFall  the  horses  preventeil 
a  pursuit,  or  not  a  man  of  their  party  would  have 
escaped.    The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  king  was  in^ 
considerable,  excepting  by  the  death  of  the  regent;. 
Among  die  soldiers  of  the  queen — **  Ttnnk  on  the 
archhishop  of  St.  Andreiv^  Sy^  was  the  woird ;  and  to 
his  memory  Lennox  was  made  a  sacrifice.  The  of- 
ficer to  whom  he  surrendered  lost  his  life  in  his 
defence :  that  he  was  slain  by  the  orders  of  lord 
Claud  Hamilton  was  generally  beliered.      This 
cnterpriee  had  been  planned  by  Kirkaldy  withr 
consummate  skill,    prudence,  and  secrecy ;    its 
failure  must  be  attributed  to  the  desperate  ralour 
of  Morton,  and  to  the  licentious  irregularity  of 
the  troops  of  the  assailants. 

The  assembled  nobles  proceeded  without  delay 
to  Ac  election  of  a  new  regent,  for  whkfa  olBice^ 
Morton,  Mar,  and  Argyle,  were  the  candidates. 
A  majority  preraikd  in  favour  of  Mar,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  moderation,  disinte- 
restedness, and  humanity :  his  power  was  inferior 
to  that  of  Argyk,  and  his  talents  to  those  of 
Morton  j  circumstances  which,  by  rendering  him 
kss  formidaUe  to  the  nobles,  contributed  to  his 
cfevatson.     ifit  recent  merit  aho>    in  having 
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rescued  the  party  from  certain  destnictioD>  added 
strength  to  his  claim. 

During  these  transactions  in  Scotland^  the  pro- 
ceedings in  England,  not  less  interesting  to  Mary, 
proved  more  fatal  to  her  cause.  An  act  had  been 
passed  m  the  English  parliament,  by  which,  to 
rlaim  any  right  to  the  crown  while  the  queen  was 
Uving,  to  prefer  to  hers  the  title  of  any  other 
•person,  or  to  maintain  that  the  parliament  might 
.not  settle  and  limit  the  order  of  succession,  were 
declared  to  be  high  treason.  This  statute  was  ^ 
blow  aimed  at  the  captive  queen  and  her  ad- 
.herents.  A  treaty  of  marriage  was  also  carrying 
on  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  France  5  during  which 
.negociation  the  French  court  could  not,  with  pro^ 
*jpriety,,  give  open  succour  to  the  cause  of  the  Scot- 
tish queen. 

.  Thu$  circumstanced,  Mary  considered  France, 
which  she  had  hitherto  looked  to  as  her  most 
powerful  support,  as  already  united  to  her  enemy, 
jUnder  thia  conviction,  she  turned  her  views  to- 
, wards  Spain  5  with  which,  tlirough  the  bishop  of 
*Ross,  she  already  held  a  secret  correspondenccL; 
'and  which  had,  from  time  <to  time,,  supplied 
.both  herself,  and  her  friends  in  Scotland,  with 
jjsmall  pecuniary  sums;  Ridolphi,  a  Florenti^ 
'gei^Iemafi,  residing  in.  Lpndp^  ^oder  the  cjtiar^g- 
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tcr  of  a  banker,  but  privately  acting  as  an  agent 
fcMT   the    pope,    was   the  person  intrusted  with 
this  intrigue.     The  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  his  pro- 
mise of  forbearing  all  farther  intercourse  with  the- 
queen  of  Scots,  had  been  lately  restored  by  Eliza* 
beth  to  freedom.     It  was  to  him,  without  whgse. 
concurrence  she  took  no  step  of  importance,  that 
Mary  thought  it  jnecessary  to  communicate  the. 
secret  of  her  negociation  with  Spain.     In  a  long 
letter,  written  to  him  in  cypher,  she  complained 
of  the  desertictti  of  the  French  court  i  declared 
her  resolution  of  imploring  aid  from  Spain,  now 
become  her  only  resource  j  and  recommended  ths-, 
Florentine  to  his  confidence,  as  a  person  capable. 
qf  advancing  the.  scheme.     This  letter, .  which^ 
after  having  decyphered,  Norfolk  commanded  his 
secretary  to  burn,  was,  together  with  other  trea-' 
sonable  papers,  hid  und^r  the  duke's  own  bed. 

Norfolk  had  by  a  variety  of  motives  and  many 
arguments  been  induced  to  enter  into  the  plot  of 
Ridolphi^of  which  the  English  court  had,  from  an 
intercepted  agent,  received  some  intimation, ;  and 
which  an  accident  at  length  completely  dis~ 
covered  *t  Betrayed  by  his  own  servants,  on 
whose   fidelity  he  reKed,    Norfolk,   while  con- 
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fidentljr  asserting  his  innocence,  was  confounded 
by  the  appearance  of  the  hidden  papers ;  and  in-> 
duced,  by  this  unexpected  treachery,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  guilt,  and  throw  himself  on  the  clemency 
of  the  queen.     But  his  offence  was  of  too  high  a 
nature,  and  had  been  too  frequently  repeated,  ta 
hope  for  pardon.     Elizabeth  wished  to  give  an 
example  to  her  subjects,  and  to  deter  them  from 
intriguing  with  the  captite  queen.    Norfolk,  tried 
by  his  peers,  was  found  guilty,  and  expiated  his 
offences  on  the  scaffold.    The  bishop  of  Ross,  the 
pVime  agent  of  Mary,  was  also  taken  into  custody^ 
hid  papers  searched,   and  himself  committed  to 
the  Tower,  whence,   after  a  long   confinement, 
and  rigorous  treatment,    he  was  liberated  only 
on  condition  that   he  should  quit  the  kingd(»n. 
The  affairs  of  Mary  suffered  great  detriment  from 
these  transactions  \  nor  was  she  suffered,  from 
that  time,  to  have  an  embassador  at  the  English 
court.  The  Spanish  minister  received  a  command 
to  leave  England.     A  stricter  guard  was  set  over 
die  captive  queen,  the  number  of  her  domestics 
abridged,  ana  no  person  permitted  to  see  her  but 
in  the  presence  of  her  keepers. 

Irritated  by  the  attempt  of  Mary  against  her  ga- 
vernment,  and  foreseeing  a  tempest  gathering  on 
the  continent,  Elizabeth  determinedj  without 
disguis^j  to  embrace  and  assist  the  party  of  the 
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king.    To  the  leaders  of  both  factions  this  reso^ 

lutioa  was  intimated.  Henceforth,  she  told  them^ 

that  she  should  ccmsider  Mary,  who  had  con* 

qNffed  against  her  crown  and  life,  as  unworthy  of 

protection,  nor  would  she  consent  to  restore  her 

to  freedom,  far  less  to  replace  her  on  the  throne* 

Having  exhorted  them,  therefore,  to  unite  in  ac^ 

knowledging  the  authority  of  the  king,  she  en* 

gaged,  by  her  mediaticm,    to  procure  equitable 

terms  for  those  by  whom  it  had  been  hitherto  op* 

posed*      To  these  promises,   she  added  direats 

i^inst  those  who  should  still  remain  refractory*. 

Though  an  immediate  effect  was  not  produced  by 

lim  declaration,  it  is  certain,  that,  by  so  explicit 

a  discovery  of  the  sentiments  of  Elizabeth,  tbt 

hopea^  of  one  party  was  animated  in  the  same  pro* 

portion  as  those  of  the  other  were  depressed. 

Kirkaldy  still  held  out  the  town  and  castle  oJT 
Edinburgh,  while  the  forces  of  the  regent  lay  at 
Leith.  Both  parties,  avoiding  a  decisive  en* 
gagement,  harassed  each  other  by  skirmishes  and 
attacks  ;  till,  by  the  perpetual  exercise  and  agita? 
tion  of  their  passions,  they  were  wrought  up  to  a 
degree  of  savage  fury.  The  laws  of  war  and  of 
humanity  were  alike  trampled  under  foot;  nor 
vas  the  animosity  of  the  different  factions  con* 
ftned  to  the  fieM :  the  prisoners  taken  on  either 
lidt  were,  whatever  might  be  their  quality  or  natk^ 
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hanged  witkout  mercy  and  without  a  trial.  YMtj 
pi  these  wretched  victims  weie  led  at  a  time  to 
execution ;  the  country  seemed  in  datiger  of  d^ 
population  %.  nor  was  it  till  a&er  both  sides  had 
^verely  suffered,  that  this  barbarous^  practice  was 
discontinued.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
castle  began  at  length  to  suffer  for  want  of  provi- 
sions ;  the  enemy  having  destroyed  all  the  mills  in 
the  neighbourhood,  of  the  city,  and  planted  in 
every  house  of  streogth  small  garrisons.  A  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  procured  by  the  mediation  of 
jhc  English  and  French  embassadors,  could  onl^ 
have  preserved  them  from  the  misery  of  famine. 

A  defenave  alliance  had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  England  and  France  :  the 
two  kingdomsi  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  af- 
fected to  act  in  concert  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 
The  truce  procured  by  them,  while  it  afforded  a 
seasonable  relief  to  the  friends  of  Mary  in  the 
south,  proved  fatal  to  her  adherents  in  the  north, 
where  a  superiority  had  been  still  maintained  by 
the  efforts  of  sir  Adam  Gordon.  That  part  of 
the  kingdom  would  in  a  short  time  probably  havq 
submitted  to  the  queen,  but  for  the  siispension  o£ 
Jiostilities. 
.    But  not  withstanding,  the  gallantry  at>d  success 
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l\er  rhral,  whose  jealousy  of  foreigners  made  them 
regard  with  abhorrence  her  negociations  with  the  • 
court  of  Spain.     The  parliament,  which  met  in' 
May,    1 572,  having  proceeded  against  the  queen* 
of  Scots  as  the  mort  dangerous  enemy  to  the  king- 
dom, brought  in  a  bill  to  declare  her  guilty  of  high 
treason,    and  to  deprive  her  of  the  right  of  suo" 
ceeding  to  the  crown.     To  the  niortification  suf- 
fered by  Mary  from  these  severe  proceedings  in* 
England,  was  added  that  of  the  neglect  of  her* 
continental  allies.     The  *duke  of  Montmorency, . 
who  came  over  from  the  French  king,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ratifying  the  league  with  England,  con-* 
tented  himself  with  demanding  for  the  captive' 
queen  only  a  sHght  mitigation  of  the  rigours  of  her 
imprisonment ;  ^nd  even  this  request  was  urg^ 
with  so  little  warmth,  that  it  was  productive  of  no 
consequence. 

Elizabetli,  gratified  by  the  alliance  withFrance^ 
from  which  she  promised  herself  an  increase  of 
security,  turned  her  whole  attention  towards  Scot- 
land. But  while  she  laboured  to  effect  an  agree-! 
ment- between  the  contending  parties,  an  event 
took  place  in  France  which  filled  Europe  with^ 
horror.  The  huguenots,  whom  promises  of  safe- 
ty and  favour,  had  allured  to  the  court  and  ca- 
pital of  the  kingdom,  were,  in  one  barbarous  and 
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uodistingubhing  carnage^  devoted  to  general  dt* 
etruction*.  Bj  the  protestants  this  massacre  was 
considered  hut  as  the  prelude  to  some  nciore  efiec* 
tual  blow>  in  a  general  conspiracy  against  their 
aect)  by  the  princes  of  the  Romish  church.  This 
iU>tion  was  supported  by  too  many  facts  not  to 
operate  against  the  cause  of  Mary :  her  attach* 
ment  to  a  religion  by  which  its  votaries  were  al<- 
lowed  to  violate  their  faith  with  the  enemies  of 
dieir  church)  could  not  fail  to  lay  a  foimdation  of 
just  distrust.  Against  the  league  formed  to  over- 
throw the  reformation,  a  general  confederacy  of 
its  adherents  could  only  be  opposed :  a  strict 
union  with  Elizabeth^  and  the  concurrence  of 
both  nations^  appeared  necessary  to  a  defence  of 
|)ie  common  cause. 

Of  this  conjuncture  of  afiairs,  the  regent  availed 
himself,  for  the  purpose  of  negociating  a  general 
peace  (  nor  could  his  efforts  have  failed  of  sue- 
cesS)  but  for  the  jealousy  of  Morton,  whose  pre« 
tensions  to  the  regency  having  suffered  a  disap- 
pointment, he  had  never  forgiven  his  rival  the 
defeat ;  by  his  wealth,  his  abilities,  and  the 
patronage  of  England,  he  was  enabled  but  too 
successfully  to  thwart  every  pacific  and  condU** 
ating  measure.   With  him  ail  those  of  the  queen's 
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patty,  who  were  in  the  possession  of  lands»  gladly 
concurred.  The  miseries  of  civil  war  were  dius 
prodracted  by  the  ambition  and  avarioe  of  an  inte- 
Tested  few. 

The  regent,  who  loved  his  country,  and  whose 
integrity  had  even  procured  him  the  confidence  o£ 
his  enemies,  beheld  the  odious  selfishness  of  his 
party,    which  still  frustrated  his  most  patriotic 
plans,  with  a  grief  and  mortification  that  seized 
^n  his  spirits,  and  gradually  conducted  him  to  the 
:tomb.     On  the  29th  of  October,  1572,  he  fell  jt 
victim  to  the. difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  ei^ 
pired,  regretted  and  esteemed  by  the  virtuous  of 
both  factions,  who  united  in  the  acknowledgment. 
f>{  his  honour  and  his  worth. 

Morton,  supported  by  Elizabeth,  and  against 
irhom  no  competitor  ventured  to  arf^eaty  was» 
notwithstanding  the  fears  of  the  people  and  the^ 
jealousy  of  the  nobles,  put  in  possession  of  the 
vacant  office,  and  made  the  fourth  who,  in  the 

space  of  five  years,   bad   been  elected  to  the 
iregency. 

KnoX]^  the  prime  instrument  of  the  establish- 
€nent  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  expired  to* 
wards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  on  the  27tb  of 
November,  and  in  the  sijoty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  His  eulogium  was  pronounced  by  the  earl 
^  Morton^  who  was  present  at  Us  funerals  and 
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who  had  often  smarted  from  his  temerity,  m  i 
,few  words : — *  There  lies  one/  said  he,  *  who 
never  feared  the  face  of  man.' 

Morton,  though  not  from  the  generous  motived 
that  had  influenced  the  former  regent,  began  at 
length  to  labour  in  earnest  for  peace.  Those  ca- 
lamities and  confusions  to  which  he  had  hereto- 
fore owed  his  power,  had  in  his  present  station 
become  detrimental  to. his  interest..  His  authority 

• 

as  regent,  while  so  many  of  the  nobility  continued 
in  arms  against  him,  was  necessarily  enfeebled 
and  rendered  precarious.     Nor  was  Elizabeth  less 
earnest  to  extinguish  the  fires  she  had  kindled.  Her 
<:onfidence  in  France  had  been  broken  by  the  late 
event :  to  this  was  added  a  warning  by  her  em- 
bassador, that  the    French  held  correspondence 
with  the  adherents  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  whom 
they  encouraged  in  their  disaffection  to  the  exist- 
ing government.    The  duke  of  Alva  also,    with 
less  disguise,  carried  on  his  intrigues,  and  medi- 
tated an  invasion  of  the  kingdom*    To  unite  the 
two  parties,  appeared  to  Elizabeth  the  only  saffe 
'method  by  which  these  projects  could  be  frus- 
trated. .    ' 
The  friends  of  Mary  were  divided  into  twb 
factions,    at   the  head  of  one   of  which   ilirerc 
Chatelherault  and  Huntley  j  while  Maitland  and 
Eirkaldy  were  the  leaders  of  the  other.    The  first 
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OTertures  were  made  by  the  regent  to  the  latter^ 
yjfrlih  whom  he  laboured  to  renew  the  negociation, 
^^hich,  by  his  omth  artifices,  had  been  formerly  set 
aside.   His  purposes  and  system  of  government  were 
known  to  Kirkaldy  \  while  by  Maitland  he  was  con- 
sidered as  a  personal  and  implacable  enemy.    With 
a  view  to  gain  time,  and  to  put  in  practice  other  plansj 
they  encouraged  the  advances  of  Morton,  and  pro» 
posed  conditions  which  his  interest  prompted  him  to 
reject.     The  regent  saw  through  their  designs,  and 
the  snares  which  beset  his  path.    All  hopes  of  ac- 
commodation of  course  vanished. 

Elirkaldy,  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  began  to 
fire  on  the  city  of  Edinburgh*  which,  by  the  return 
of  its  expelled  inhabitants,  was  once  more  in  the 
cause  of  the  king.  But  with  Chatelherault  and 
Huntley,  with  whom  a  treaty  was  now  set  on  foot, 
the  cessation  of  arms  still  continued.  Less  scrupu* 
lous  than  the  other  party,  they  had  listened  eagerly 
to  the  overtures  of  the  regent.  The  approach  of  old 
age  had  increased  the  natural  instability  and  indo- 
lence of  the  duke.  Five  years  had  civil  war  deso- 
lated Scotland,  nor  had  its  ruinous  consequences 
served  the  cause  of  the  queen.  Neither  party  had 
gained  honour,  and  both  had  been  'sufferers :  in 
wasting  the  estates  of  their  adversaries,  they  had 
exhausted  and  destroyed  their  own.  The  misery  of 
v6l.  V.  '       L 
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the  pec^Ie  led  dicm  to  long  (or  a  peace.  Towardr 
ihifr  desirable  endy  a  great  step  waa  talcen  by  the 
treaty  coaduded  at  Perth,  between  Chatelheraulc 
attd  the  reg^t,  under  the  mediation  of  Kiilegrev* 
die  Englidtr  embassador.  AH  pardes^  comprehended- 
in  this  treaty  were  to  dtsclare  their  approbation  of 
ihe  reformed  religion  i  to  submit  to  the  goyernment 
cf  thekkigy  to  own  die  authority  of  the  regent,  ancF 
to  acknowledge  that  every  thing,  since  the  corona- 
tion of  James,  done  in  opposition  to  it  was  DIegal. 
The  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  to  be  IiBerated, 
and  the  lands  restored  to  their  proper  owners.  The 
act  of  attainder  passed  against  the  adherents  of  tiie 
^ueen  was  to  be  repealed^  and  indemnity  granted* 
Jbr  all  thr  offences-  of  which  Aey  had  been*  gnilty^ 
mcejune,  1567«  The  treaty  was  also  to  be  ratified 
kr  parliament,  by  the  common  consent  of  both:  par- 
ties, February  23,  1573. 

Though  abandoned  by  his  associates,  EirKaldy 
lest  not  his  courage,  nor  did  Jie  entertanr  any 
thoughts  of  accommodation;  Though  all  Scotland* 
had  now  submitted  to  the  Ring,  he  still  resolved,  in 
die  name  of  the  queen^  to  defend  thecastib,  and  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  foreign  succours.  The  regent 
was  net  provided  for  carrying  on  a  siege,  till  Elfza* 
b^,  anxious  txj  terminate-  the  dissensions  iit  Scot^ 
land  beJR»re  France  shouM  find  leisui^  tty  interfere, 
supplied  ail  hi»  wants.    Sir  William  Druryj  with 
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fifteen  hundred  foot,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  torched 

into  Scotiandy  and  joined  the  forces  of  Mortoni  when 

the  trenches  were  opened  by  the  combined  troops^ 

ttnd  approaches  regularly  made  against  the  castle* 

The  gftUant  Kitkaldy»  notwithtt&indiag  the  loss  of  a 

sum  of  'money,  remitted  to  him  from  France^  an4 

betrayed  by  tteachery  ihto  the  hands  of  Morton,  de** 

fended  himself  with  a  spirit  augmdnted  by  despair^ 

The  efforts  of  the  besi^ers,  who>  with  emulative 

couragey  pu^d  oil  their  attacks,  were  for  three* 

itnd«thirty  days,  bravely  resisted :  nor  did  the  besieged 

demand  a  parley,  till  the  fortifications  were  battered 

down,  one  of  the  wells  in  the  castle  dried  up,  and 

the  other  choaked  with  rubbish.     Even  dien  the 

mind  of  Kirkaldy  wae  unsubdued,  and  he  deter* 

mi»ed  rather  to  fall  gloriously  behind  the  last  en« 

trendhmeiStSr  than  to  yieM  to  his  inveterate  enemies* 

This  heroic,  though  ra^,  resolution  was  apposed  by 

^  mutiny  in  hiS'  garrison,  whichy  rising  up  in*  a  body^ 

fbrc^  himi  to^  capitulate.  Krk^ldy  suf ^ndered  him« 

•elfy  May  ^9&,  to  Drury,  the  Eiiglish  gisfieval,  who, 

in  the  name  of  his  mistiness,  promised  h&n  favour- 

able  treatment.    James  Kivkaldy  his  brotI\er,  Mziu 

land,  lord  Hume,  sk  Robert  Melvil,  a  few  cidisen^ 

df  Edinburgh,  and  abot^  <Hie  hundred  and  sixty  sc^*- 

diers,  were  made  prisoners  o(^  this  odca^on. 

TJius  was  the  civil  war  brought  to  a  termination' |> 
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atid  evea  the  shadow  of  sovereignty,  which,  amidst 
all  her  sufferings,  had  still  remained  to  Mary,  totally 
destroyed.  She  was  no  longer  allowed  to  have  an 
embassador  in  England,  the  only  dignity  which  she 
had  for  some  time  retained.  Henceforth  she  must 
be  considered  as  an  exile,  stripped  of  all  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  guarded  with  jealousy  in  one  kingdom, 
and  deserted  and  forgotten  in  the  other. 

Earkaldy  and  his  brave  associates  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Drury,  by  whom  they  were  treated  with 
respect  and  humanity,  till  their  fate  should  be  deter- 
mined by  Elizabeth.  By  the  recent  it  was  insisted, 
that  they  should  be  given  up  to  the  punishment  due 
to  their  obstinacy  and  rebellion ;  nor  should  he,  he 
declared,  think  himself  in  safety  so  long  as  they 
were  allowed  to  live.  Without  regarding  the  honour 
of  Drury,  or  his  promises  made  in  her  name,  Eliza- 
beth basely  yielded  these  heroes,  so  deserving  of  a 
better  fate,  into  the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemy ; 
who  first  con^ned  them  in  separate  prisons,  and  af- 
terwards, with  the  consent  of  the  queen  of  England, 
condemned  the^  Kirkaldys  to  an  ignominious  death. 
Maitland,  who  expected  not  more  favpurable  treat- 
ment, disappointed  the  malice  of  his  persecutors  by 
withdrawing  himself  from  their  rage.  "  He  ended 
his  days,"  says  Melvil,  "  after  the  old  Roman 
feshion." 

Mary  bewailed  m  prison^  with  vain  lamentationsi 
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those   friends  whom   the  regent   sacrificed  to  his 

vengeance ;  while   confinement,  sorrow,  and  hope 

deferred,  gradually  undermined  her  health.     At  the 

intercession  of  the  French  embassador,  lord  Shrewd 

bury,  her  keeper,  was  permitted  to  carry  her  to 

Buxton- wells,  which  were  at  no  great  distance  from 

the  place  of  her  imprisonment.  In  the  course  of  that 

year,  1573,  the  recal  of  the  duke  of  Alva  from  the 

Netherlands,  whence  he  had  negociated  with  th^ 

captive  queen,  relieved  Elizabeth  from  a  portion  of 

her  disquietudes. 

.  Notwithstanding  the  tranquillity  which  now  took 
place  in  Scotland,  it  required  all  the  ability  and 
yigour  of  the  regent  to  rer«stablish  order  and  secu« 
rity  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  reputation  due  to  this 
salutary  service  was  sullied  by  the  extortions  mingled 
in  its  performance :  these  exactions  became  even 
more  pernicious  than  the  evils  which  they  restrained. 
Spies  and  informers  were  employed  and  encouraged, 
old  offences  revived,  small  trespasses  exaggerated,  and 
crimes  compounded  for  by  the  payment  of  exorbitant 
fines.  The  current  coin  was  also  debased,  and  all 
the  refinements  of  oppression  brought  into  practice. 
The  grievances  of  the  clergy,  which  had  before  been 
df  sufficient  magnitude,  were  aggravated  and  multi- 
plied ;  while  the  scanty  fund  allowed  for  their  sup- 
port was  seized  on  by  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the 
legcnt.  t  3 
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The  death  of  the  duke  of  Chatelheranlt,  which 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 575,  proved 
an  additional  misfortune  to  Mary  :  his  title,  as  next 
heir  to  the  crown,  had  served  to  counterbalance  the 
Ascendancy  of  the  regent,  the  weight  of  whose  op* 
pressioas  began  now  to  extend  to  the  nobles,  whose 
dignity  was  unable  to  defend  them  from  his  power* 
A  contest  between  two  of  dieir  order,,  ifi  which  he 
had  diought  proper  to  interfere,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  their  minds,  and  drew  on  him  future 
vengeance.  The  Scottish  nobility,  whose  power 
had  vifd  with  that  of  their  monarchy,  beheld  with 
Uulignatioo  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  a  recent  | 
whik  ^  people*  little  accustomed  to  the  burthen  of 
^zes^  loudly  o^KmpIained  of  his  rapuctty.  All  eye* 
were  turned  for  a  redress  of  their  grievaiicef  tovardt 
ibe  young  king,  and  the  return  of  a  milder  and 
more-equal  government. 

'  JameSf  now  in  the  twelfAi  year  of  his  age,  had, 
soon  after  his  birth,  been  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  and  had  resided  during  the  civil 
wars  in  safety  at  the  castle  of  Stirling.  Under  the 
celd)rated  Buchanan,  and  three  other  preceptors,, 
the  most  eminent  which  the  nation  afforded  for  their 
skill  in  the  sciences,  the  prince  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  learning,  for  which  he  early  displayed  a 
predilection.  The  Scotch  already  beheld  in  their 
fjyUure  monarch  all  those  talents  and  virtues^  whiqh 
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^le  people,  wkh  fond  credulity,  are  prone  to  disco*^ 
ver  in  princes  during  the  period  of  their  minority*- 
The  youth  of  James  prevented  the  regent  from  at* 
tending  to  the  popular  sentiment,  or  calculating  oiv 
its  probable  consequences.   He  neglectecT  to  conciliate 
the  friendship  of  those  whose  offices  fixed  them  near 
the  person  of  James,  and  eren  exasperated  some  of 
them  by  personal  injuries.     By  this  impolitic  con- 
duct, an  early  jealousy  of  his  power  and  intention^ 
vtras  infused  into  the  mind  of  the  young  king.     The 
xigour  with  which  Morton  swayed  the  reins  of  ad*- 
xninistration,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  monarchf 
of  Scotland  :  the  nation,  groaning  imder  his  oppres* 
sions,  were  ready  to  welcome  ^  milder  government. 
These  with  other  arguments  were  assiduously  sug* 
gested  to  James,  upon  whose  mind  they  failed  no$<^ 
to  make  a  strong  impression.     A  plot  was  set  on 
foot  by  the  enemies  of  Morton  for  the  purpose  ct 
effecting  his  overthrow. 

The  commons,  the  clergy,  and  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  been  alike  alienated  from  him  by  hit 
multiplied  oppressions.  Elizabeth,  occupied  by  the 
ttffairs  of  the  Netherlands,  had  little  leisure  to  attend 
to  Scotland }  in  which,  having  nothing  at  present  to 
fear  from  France,  she  was  not  displeased  to  behold 
the  rise  of  new  factions.  The  falling  fortunes  of 
Morton  werQ  abandoned  by  the  nobles  of  his  party  j 
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the  people  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  his  disgi 
while  a  variety  of  circumstancea  combined  ti 
ruin.  In  the  presence  of  the  assembled  nation  he 
resigned  to  the  king  the  ensigns  of  his  power  :  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude  testified  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  convinced  him  that  he  had  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  his  country.  Having  obtained  from 
James  an  act  of  indemnity  for  the  past,  he  retired 
^o  one  of  his  country  seats,  to  which  the  people  gave 
the  name  of  the  Lion's  l}eri,  with  a  mind  deeply 
wounded  by  deserved  humiliation.  His  wealth  and 
abilities  still  rendered  htm  formidable  ;  while,  guided 
by  disappointed  ambition,  and  intent  on  schemes 
for  tlie  re-establishment  of  his  power,  he  cherished  a 
restless  and  gloomy  disquietude.  A  council  of 
twelve  peers  was  appointed  to  assist  the  king  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  :  impatient  to  strip  the  fallen 
regent  of  his  last  remains  of  power,  they  required 
him  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  of  which 
he  still  retained  the  possession.  He  refused  a  com- 
pliance with  this  requisition,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  defence  and  resistance,  when  .the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  took  up  arms,  and  obUged  him  for  the 
present  to  submit  to. his  destiny. 

On  the  assumption  of  the  government  into  his 
own  hands,  James  dispatched  an  envoy  to  inform 
Elizabeth  of  the  event,  to  offer  a  renewal  of  the  al- 
liance bet^veen  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  demand 
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possession  of  the  estates  of  his  grandmother,  the 
countess  of  Lennox,  lately  deceased. 

Mary,  about  this  period,  sent^  by  Naue  her  se- 
cretary, a  letter  to  her  son,  with  a  present  of  jeweisf 
and  an  embroidered  vest.  But  as  the  title  of  prince 
of  Scotland  only  was  given  him,  the  messenger  was 
dismissed  without  being  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence.  , 

On  Morton's  resignation  of  the  regency,  the  aet 
of  indemnity  which  he  had  obtained  of  James  was 
worded  with  a  scrupulous  exactness,  that  seemed  to 
preclude  any  future  danger.  The  only  crime  .which 
could  not  with  decency  have  been  inserted  in.  a  pardon 
granted  by  his  son,  was  the  murder  of  the  late  king ; 
a  circiunstance  of  whichthe  enemies  of  the  regent  fail- 
ed not  to  avail  themselves.  Captain  Stewart,  a  favourite 

• 

of  James,  a  man  of  profligate  morals,,  and  shame- 
less effrontery,  having  entered  the  council-chamber, 
before  the  king  and  the  assembled  nobles,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  charged  Morton  with  being  an  accessoiq^ 
in  the  conspiracy  against  their  late  monarch  ^  while  he 
oflFered,  under  the  usual  penalties,  to  verify  this  ac- 
cusation^  Morton,  who  was  present,,  and' who  had 
in  a  great  degree  retained  his  ascendancyj  heard  the 
charge  with  firmness,,and  replied  to  it  with  disdaii^; 
declaring,  *  that  his  known  zeal  in  punishing  those 
who  were  suspected  of  that  detestable  crime^  might 
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well  exempt  him  from  such  suspicions :  nevertheless^ 
he  would  cheerfully  submit  to  a  trial,  eidier  in  that 
place  or  in  any  other  courts  when  he  doubted  not  but 
his  innocence,  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  would 
appear  in  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal  light/ 
Stewart,  still  kneeling,  was  proceeding  in  his  alle-< 
fations,  when  the  king  put  a  stop  to  the  contest. 

Morton  was  first  confined  to  his  own  house,  and 
afterwards  committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  of 
which  his  enemy,  Erskine,  was  governor.  He  was 
soon  after  removed  to  Dunbarton,  where  Lennox 
held  the  command.  The  kinsmen  of  Morton,  be- 
lieving a  conspiracy  formed  against  their  hous^, 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his  defence  ;  but,  de- 
claring, that  he  woukl  rather  sufier  ten  thousand 
deaths  than,  by  seeming  to  decline  the  trial,  bring 
an  imputation  on  his  own  character,  he  strictly  for- 
bade their  interference. 

Elizabedi,  alarmed  by  these  circumstances,  and  the 
contempt  with  which  her  former  interposition  had 
been  treated,  warmly  interested  herself  in  the  fate 
cf  Morton,  to  whom  she  owed  so  many  essential 
services.  Having  dispatched  Randolph  as  her  embas- 
sador to  Scotland^  she  ordered  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  to  assemble  on  its  borders.  Randolph, 
after  a  forciUc  remonstrance,  and  an  enumeraticm  of 
the  benefits  owed  by  James  to  England,  declared,  in 
the  namd  of  his  mistress,  that  if  any  zeal  for  rcli- 
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gion  remained  amo^g  tbe  nobles  of  Scotland^  if  they 
^•rished  for  the  continuance  of  the  friend^ip  of 
JEnglandy  or  if  they  valued  the  privileges  of  their  own 
order,  they  must  remove  Lennox  from  thi&  prQseik:ie 
of  die  king,  rescue  Morton  from  the  hands  of  his 
avowed  enemies,  and  secure  to  him  a  fair  and  impar* 
tial  trial.  To  this  he  add^d,  that  if  force  were  neces- 
sary towards  the  accomplishment  of  adesign,  so  salu- 
tary to  the  king  and  kingdom^  he  was  commissioned  to 
pvcMaoise  them  the  aid  and  protection  of  his  mistress* 

Nor  were  these  the  only  means  essayed  by  Elixa*' 
"beth  to  preserve  Morton  from  the  destruction  which 
menaced  him.    But  every  attempt  proving  unavail- 
ing, the  English  embassador  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don Scodand>  while  both  kingdoms  wore  an  hostile 
aspect.     The  greater  the  solicitude  displayed  .  by 
£lizabeth  for  the  deliverance  of  Morton,  the  more 
inveterate  became  the  rage  of  his  adversaries :  to 
die  fate  that  he  had  reason  to  expect,  was  added  the 
bitter  mordficatioh  of  beholding  Stewart ,  his  enemy 
jaind  accuser,  as  a  recompence  for  the  msilice  which 
had  contributed  to  his  ruin,  laden  with  high  and. 
undeserved  honours. 

The  whole  proceedings. during  the  trial  appear  to* 
have  been  equally  irregular,  violent,  and  unjust:, 
large  bodies^  of  armed  men  were  drawn  up  by 
his  adversaries  in  different  parts  of  the  city  r 
the  jury  was  composed  of  the  prisoner's  avowed- 
enemies,  and,  though  he  challenged  some  of  tbem^ 
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his  objections  were  over-ruled.  After  a  short  con- 
sukation^  he  was  found  guilty  of  concealing,  and  of 
being  art  and  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  late 
king.  At  the  first  part  of  the  verdict  he  seemed  not 
surprised,  but,  having  twice  repeated  with  vehe- 
mence the  words  art  and  party  *  God  kno^s,*  ex- 
claimed he,  *  it  is  not  so  P  The  doom  decreed  by 
the  law  against  traitors  was  pronounced  \  but  the 
cruel  and  ignominious  part  of  the  sentence  was  re- 
mitted by  the  king,  who  appointed  that  he  should 
be  beheaded  on  the  ensuing  day* 

During  this  terrible  interval,  Morton  displayed 
the  force  of  his  mind  \  he  supped  cheerfully,  passed 
a  part  of  the  night  in  sleep,  and  employed  the  re* 
mainder  in  acts  of  devotion.  To  the  minister  who 
attended  him,  and  who  dealt  plainly  with  him  re- 
specting his  offences,  he  made  the  following  confes- 
sion in  regard  to  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  :— < 
On  his  return  from  England,  after  the  death  of  Riz- 
sio,  Bothwell,  he  acknowledged,  had  informed  him 
of  the  conspiracy  against  the  king,  which  the  queen, 
he  assured  him,  knew  of  and  approved.  That,  bein? 
solicited  to  concur  in  the  execution  of  the  project, 
he  absolutely  declined  any  interference.  That, 
soon  after,  Bothwell  himself,  and  Archibald  Doug* 
lass  in  his  name,  had  renewed  their  importunity  to 
the  same  purpose :  that  he  had  then  required  from 
them  a  warrant,  under  the  queen's  hand,  authorising 
the  attempt :  that  this  warrant  having  never  been 
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produCedy  he  had  refused  to  have  any  farther  concera 
in  die  business.    ^  But/  added  he^  *  since  I  neither 
consented  to  this  treasonable  act,  nor  assisted  in  its 
conunission,  it  was  not  possible  for  me  either  to-re»> 
veal  or  to  prevent  it.  To  whom  could  I  make  the  dis- 
covery ?  The  queen,  they  told  me,  was  the  author  of 
the  enterprise.  Damly  was  such  a  changeling,  that  to 
him  no  secretcouldbe  safely  communicated.  Huntley 
and  Bothwell,  who  bore  the  chief  sway  in  the  king- 
dom, were  themselves  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.* 
When  Morton  was  told  by  his  keepers,  that  the 
guards  were  attending,  and  that  all.  things  were  in 
readiness  for  the  closing  scene  of  his  life,   *  I  praise 
my  God,*  said  he,  *  I  am  ready  likewise.'     These 
guards  were  commanded  by  Stewart;  an  insult  which 
his  enemies  might  well  have  spared.   The  behaviour 
of  the  prisoner  on  the  scaffold  was  calm  ;  his  coun- 
tenance and  his  voice  unaltered.  After  some  minutes 
spent  in  devotion,  he  suffered  death  with  a  courage 
which  reflected  honour  upon  his  memory.  His  head 
was  exposed  on  the  public  gaol  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
his  body,  after  lying  till  evening  upon  the  scaffold^ 
was  covered  with  a  cloak,  and,  by  common  porters, 
cast  into  the  usual  burial-place  for  criminals.     His 
friends  dared  not  accompany  it  to  the  grave,  or  shew 
any  marks  of  respect  to  his  temains. 

WhileScotland  was  rent  by  faction,  and  disturbed  by 
new  revolutions,  the  rumour  of  a  project  for  setting 
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Mary  at  liberty  awajiefied  the  fears  of  Elizabeth. 
Among  the  papers  of  Francis  Throgniortoa,  a  gen^ 
deman  of  Cheshiie,  who  had  been  taken  into  custody 
on  suspicion,  were  found  two  lists  ;  one  of  the  pria* 
cipai  harbours  of  the  kingdom^,  their  situation,  depth 
•f  water,  8tcrr  the  other,  of.  ail  the  eminent 
Komanists  m  England-  Throginorton  at  first  bokUy 
averred  his  innocence,  and  endured  the  rack  with 
fortitude*  But  brought  a  second  time  to  this  horrid 
engine,  his  courage  failed  him :  having  confessed  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  captive  queen,  he 
made  a  discovery  of  a  designs  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  an  enterprise  that  was  tp  be  conducted  by 
the  duke  of  Guise.  By  command  of  Mendoza,  the 
Spanish  embassador,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  party, 
he  had  made  the  two  lists,  the  copies  of  which  had 
been  found  in  his  possesion.  Having  retracted. this 
confession  at  his  trial,  and  returned  to  it  again  after 
sentence  passed  on  him,  he  once  more  retracted  at 
the  place  of  execution. 

The  close  u^derstanding  which  at  that  time  sub^ 
sisted  between  Philip  and  the  house  of  Guise,*  ren* 
dered  this  project  credible  to  Elizabeth,  however 
improbable  it  may  appear  in  tlie  present.  age>  when 
history  and  time  have  thrown  upon  the  subject  many 
new  lights.  To  the  queen  of  England,  conscious 
how  ardently  her  downfal  was  desited  by  all  the 
parties  mentioned  in  the  confession  of  Tbri^mortim, 
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it  appeared  a  part  of  prudence  to  guard  against  their 
designs.    By  the  zeal'  of  the  English  exiles  her  fear$> 
wrere  increased^.   -    Not   satisfied  with  dedaiming^ 
against  her  severity  to  Mary,  and  her  persecation  of 
her  catholic  subjects^  while  one  pope  had  threatened 
her  with  the  excommunication^  which  anodier  had 
actually  pronounced,  they  began  to  disperse  books 
and  writings,  in  which  to  take  away  the  life  of  £1»» 
a^abeth  was  represented  as  meritorious,  and  even  her 
maids  of  honour  were  openly  exhorted  to  treat  her 
as  Judith  did  Hoiifemes,  and  by  a  deed  so  beneficial 
to  render  their  own  names  illustrious.    Thus  insti* 
gated,  Elizabeth  punished  Throgmorton  as  a  traitor, 
and  commanded  the  Spanish  embassador  instantly  to 
leave  the  kingdom.    To  preserve  herself  from  the 
danger  of  internal  attacks,  she  determined  to  regain 
her  influence  over  the  Scottish  council ;  which  she 
effected  by  gaining  Stewart  to  her  party.     A  man  so 
unprincipled,  hated  by  his  fdlow-subjects,  and  hold- 
ing his  power  on  the  precarious  favour  of  a  prince, 
was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  offered  to 
him,    for  which  he   promised    the    most  perfect 
devotion.     . 

Fruitless  negociattons  were  still  carrying  on  in 

Eiigland  between  Elizabeth  and  her  captive,  whom 

she  continued  to  amuse  with  the  prospect  of  libera- 

.    tion,  and  by  this  means  to  elude  the  interference  of 

foreign  powers.    These  treaties,  x  which  a  pretence 
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vas  never  wanted  to  break,  were  alternately  revived 
and  lost.  The  negociatioh  now  on  foot,  perhaps 
not  more  sincere  than  those  by  which  it  had  been 
preceded)  was  however  interrupted  by  more  osten- 
sible reasons. 

Crichton,  a  Jesuit,  sailing  from  Flanders  towards 
Scotland,  was  chased  by  pirates,  which  frequently 
infested  those  seas.     He  tore  in  pieces,  in  his  con- 
fusion, some  papers  intrusted  to  his  c^re,  and  threw 
them  from  him.     By  a  singular,  accident,  the  wind 
blew  them  back  into  the  ship,   where   they  were 
taken  up  by  some  of  the  passengers,  and  carried  to 
Wade,  the  clerk  of  the  privy-council.    Having  with 
great  patience  joined  the  fragments  together.   Wade 
found  them  to  contain  the  account  pf  the  plot  said 
to  have  been  fbrmed  by  the  duke  of  Guise  for  the 
invasion  of  England.    The  people,  not  yet  recovered 
from    their  X  panic    respecting    the  confessions  of 
Throgmorton,  considered  these  papers  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  plot.     Every  former  apprehension  was 
renewed,  while  ageneral  consternation  pervaded  the 
kingdom.     The  pity  which  the  situatbn.of  Mary 
had  excited,  became  diminished  by  these  repeated 
alarms,  of  which  she  was  continually  the  subject  or  . 
the  source.     Hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  English* 
thus  continually  agitated  by  fear,  succeeded  to  a 
generous  compassion :  under  the  wise  and  pacific 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  people  enjoyed  advantages 
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unknown  to  their  ancestors  j    their  prosperity  had 

endeared  to  them  their  queen ;  while  in  her  safety 

their  own  interest   was  involved.      Thus  irritated 

against  the  Scottish  queen  and  her  adherents,  it  was 

judged  necessary,  by  some.public  deed,  to  convince 

the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  of  the  attachment  of  her 

peopi^^  and  the  danger  which  must  attend  every 

attempt   formed  against  her.     With  this  view,  an 

association  wa$  formed,  October  19,  1584,  thesubi* 

scribers  to  which  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn 

oath,  "  to  defend  their  qu^een  against  all  her  ener 

mies>  foreign  and  domestic ;  and,  if  violence  should 

be  offered  to  her  life,  with  a  view  of  favourijig  the 

title  of  any  pretender  to  the  crown,  they  not  only 

engaged  never  to  allow  or  acknowledge  such  perr 

sons,  but  vowed,   m  the  presence  of  the.  eternal 

God,  to  prosecute  them  to  the  death,  and  to  pursue 

them,  with  vengeance,  to  their  utter  extirpation.'-^ 

This  combination  was,  with  great  eagerness,  subr 

scribed  by  persons  of  every  rank. 

Mary,  justly  concluding  this  measure  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  her  destruction,  made  such  efforts  as  still 
remained  in  her  power  to  avert  the  threatened  dan* 
ger.  Naue,  her  secretary,  was  sent  to  court,  with 
offers  of  resignatiot^  to  the  mVi  of  Elizabeth,  which 
not  all  her  former  sufferings  had  been  able  to  extort* 
These  concessions  were,  however,  of  little  avail.: 
by  a  rival  predetermined  in  her  judgment,  »ttd  cotu 
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scious  of  having  exceeded  the  bounds  of  forgivcncwy 
the  sincerity  of  her  resignation  was  doubted,  as  her 
firmness  had  been  preyiotKly  imputed  to  obstinacy. 
Yet  sueh  was  the  nature  of  her  present  oSers,  that 
even  Walsingham  urged  bis  mtstresfr  to  come  to  aa 
accommodation.  But  Elizabeth^  who  impul:ed  the 
conduct  of  Mary'  to  the  spirit  excited  by  the  late  as-*- 
sociation,  who  suspected'  her  of  a  dangerous  cor-> 
respondence  with  the  catholics,  and  who  saw  in  her 
actions  a  mysterious  duplicity,  was  deaf  to  €«cry  so* 
iicitatioii  in  her  favour.  Nor  wcfe  her  suspicions 
altogether  unfounded*  A  letter  had,  about  this 
period,  been  written  by  die  queen,  of  Scots  to  sb 
Francis  Ingkfiekl,  in  vrhich  she  pressed  htm  to  ac<» 
^elerate  the  execution  of  the  gr^ntpiot  mr  Jesignmeat^ 
without  hesitating  respecting  any  <langers  in  wJHctt 
it  mt^t  involve  her  Mfe,  whtdt  «he  would  willingif' 
sacrifice^  if  hj  that  meatts  relief  could  be  procured 
for  the  oppressed  children  of  the  church. 

Far  &om>  mitigatang  the  hardships  under  whick 
her  captive  sufficed,  Elizabeth  took  her  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury^  who,  whik  he  had 
llischavgcd  his.  trust  with  fidelity,  diuring  fifteen 
years,  had  uniformly  treated  his  prisoner  with  gefi«^ 
llene^s  and  respect.  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  sit  Drue 
Drury,  men  of  harsher  mdnness  and  inferior  rank,. 
%f ere  now  appointed,  to  be  her  keepers.  Thdr  severe 
vigilance  was,  perhaps^  their  only  recommendation 
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to   tlic  employment  confefred  upon  them,  and  the 
•only  claim  which  they  had  to  preferment. 

The  master  of  Gray,  a  new  favourite  of  James's, 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  as  his  embassador 
to  England,  and  intrusted  with  a  negociation  against 
the  banished  nobles,  whom  his  master  wished  to  de«- 
prive  of  the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  For  this  honour 
he  was  indd^ted  to  the  jealousy  of  Stewart,  who 
wished  to  send  him  from  the  Qourt.     Gray,  who  to  % 
boundless  ambition  added  an  intriguing  spirit,  had^ 
during  a  residence  in  France,  been  admitted  to  the 
confidence  of  the  dufee  of  Guise;  to  gain  whos^  fa* 
your  he  had  embraced  the  Romish  religion,  and  de^ 
dared  himself  a  partisan  of  the  eaptiire  queeii}  wtth 
vfeom  he  maintained  a  secKt  correspondence.    Or% 
his  return toSootland^  he  had,  by  his  graceful  per- 
son, accomplishments,  and  address,  made  a  forcible 
impression  on  the  heart  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  had 
been  introduced  by  Stewart,  who  quickly  began  to, 
dread  his  growing  favour.     Elisabeth  having,  by  her 
penetration,  discovered  the  character  of  the  master  of 
Gray,  availed  herself  of  his  versatility,  his  vanity,  and 
his  profuseness,  and  easilv  secured  hiiii  inher  interest. 
Under  her  direction,  to  which  he  abandoned  tiim* 
•elf  without  resenre,  lie  undertook  to  seciM'e  die  king 
under  the  infltteikce  of  England,  and  to  act  as.  a  spy 
upon  the  c»ptive  queeft)  whose  secrets,  he  basely  be* 
trayed  to  her  oppressor..    Slisabetht  by  whom  the 
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banished  nobles  were  no  longer  regarded^  yielded 
their  interests  to  the  solicitations  of  Gray,  who  tbui 
advanced  the  purposes  of  James,  and  increased  his 
own  reputation. 

While  Scotland  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of 
Stewart,  its  sister  kingdom  was  in  perpetual  alarms. 
No  sooner  had  one  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth 
been  detected  and  rendered  abortive,  than  another 
sprang  up  in  its  place.  Parrf,  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  a  doctor  of  laws,  a  man 
recently  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome>  and  filled 
with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  determined,  by  the 
murder  of  a  heretic  queen>  to  demonstrate  his  at- 
tachment to  his  new  faith.  His  plan  being  at  length 
revealed,  by  the  only  person  in  England  to  whom 
he  had  voluntarily  confessed  it,  he  sufficed  the 
punishment  of  his  frantic  folly. 

The  indignation  of  the  English  parliament,  awak- 
ened by  the  repetition  of  these  tragic  farces,  produced 
an  extraordinary  statute,  which  terminated  in  the 
d«tiuction  of  the  queen  of  Scots.     The  associati 
in  defence  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth  was  ratified 
this  law,  which  farther  enacted,  "  that  if  any 
hellion  should  be  excited  in  the  kingdom,   or  a 
-  thing  attempted  to  the  hurt  of  her  majesty's  persi 
by  or  for  any  one  pretending  a  title  to  the  crown,  i 
queen  should  empower  twenty-four  persons,  b] 
commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  examise  in 
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and  pass  sentence  upon  such  ofiences;  and,  after 

judgment  given,  a  proclamatibn  should  be  issuedf 

declaring  the  persons  whom  they  should  find  guilty, 

excluded  from  any  right  to  the  crown  ;  and  her  ma-* 

jesty's  subjects  may  lawfully  pursue  every  one  of 

them  to  the  death,  with  all  their  aiders  and  abet« 

tors,"  &c.  &c.     Mary  was  by  this  act,  which  was 

evidently  levelled  against  her,  made  not  only  ac* 

countable  for  her  own  actions,  but  unjustly  respon«- 

sible  for  those  of  others. 

Books  were  also  sufiered  to  be  published,  in  order 
to  persuade  the  nation  of  the  propriety  and  justice 
of  this  barbarous  measure,  which  was  justly  consi- 
dered by  Mary  as  a  warning  to  prepare  for  her  fate* 
Even  the  short  period  which  remained  of  her  days 
was  embittered  by  multiplied  hardships  and  indigni- 
ties.    Her  servants  were  almost  all  dismissed  j  she 
was  no  longer  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  a 
queen  ;  and  her  health,  broken  by  the  rigowr  of  se- 
venteen years  of  captivity,  exposed  to  sufier  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements,  in  two  ruinous  cham- 
bers, scarcely  habitable  in  the  midst  of  summer,  to 
which  she  was  confined.     She  had  been  accustomed, 
notwithstanding  her  narrow  revenue,  to  distribute 
regular  alms  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage which  adjoined  to  the  castle.     This  humane 
office,  from  which,  amidst  her  own  sufierings,  she 
bad  derived  some  amusement  and  consolation^  was 
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now  denied  to  her>    The  fortresa  in  which  ^x  re» 
sided  was  converted  into  a  commoA  ptfison^  and  a 
young  tnziif   suspected  of  popery^    coined  and 
treated^  under  her  own  eye,  with  »  sevet iey  tbat  oc^ 
casioned  his  death.  It  was  in  taki  that,  a^  a  wOmaK 
and  a  queen,  she  complained  to  £li«abeth  oC  these 
iajiMries  and  indignities :  na  longer  obi%^d  by  poIi« 
ticai  reasons  to  amuse  her  by  f abe  hope%  Or  mitigat* 
tho  hardships  she  endured,  her  complaints  and  he* 
remonstrances  were  alike  disregarded^  The  soUeit^ 
tiont  of  the  king  of  France,  who  depended  on  Eliza- 
belth  for  assistance,  in  behalf  of  the  unbafiTpy  Mary^ 
were  feeble,    formal^   and '  without  effects       But 
Castlenauv  his  embassador^  whose  compassion  foi^ 
die  captive  queen  supplied  the  defects  of  his  inetruc* 
tions,  remonstrated  against  the  indignities  to  whick 
die  was  exposed,  with  a  force  and  importunity  that 
oempdkd,  at  length,  a  diegree  of  attention.  Thougk 
detokKd'  the  greater  part  of  another  winter  in  her 
preseiH  wretched  abode^  Mary  was>    kt  eompliaace 
wxtk  his  intreaCies^  Temoved<  aft^arWairds  tO'  Tutb*^ 
bury. 

But  neither  the  insuitd  of  her  enemies^^  nor  the 
negligence  of  her  friends,  touched  the  ht&3iTt  o£ 
Mary  so  deeply  a6>the  ingratitude  of  herj^*.  He: 
had  hili&ettx»  treacsd  hts  mother  with*  resjpedty  aaid 
even  given  utmbv^  m  EUaabeth  by  negodatiiq^  in^ 
her  favour*    This  good  cofrespondcfipce  between  tho 
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another  and  son  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the  rival  of 
the  fomaery  who  £ound  meaiis>  through  the  influence 
of  Crray,  on  his  return  to  Scoihnd,  when  hts  favour 
with  die  king  greatly  increased^  to  prevail  upon 
James  to  ciiange  his  conduct.     A  letter  from  her 
$OQ>  harsh  and  undutiful»  in  which  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  her  title  a»  queen  of  Scotland^  or  to 
etmsider  Us  aii^irs  a«  connected  widi  hers,  com- 
pleted die  sorrows  and  de^air  of  Marj.     *'  Was  it 
for  tbisy'*  said  she^  in  s^  letter  to  the  French  embassa- 
dor,  overwhelmed  hj  this  cruel  blow,  **  was  it  for 
this  that  I  have  endured  so  much,  in  order  to  pre« 
serve  for  him  the  inheritance  to  which  I  have  a  just 
right  ?  I  am  far  from  envying  his  authority  in  Scot- 
land.   I  desire  no  power  there  i  nor  wish  to  set  my 
foot  in.  that  kingdom,  if  it  were  not  for  die  pfeasnre 
of  once:  embracing  a  son,  whom  I  have  hitherto 
Voved  with,  too  tender  an  afifection.    Whatever  he 
either  enjoys  or  expeetS)  he  derived  it  ft'oiti  me. 
From  him  I  never  received  assistance,  supply,  noi^ 
benefit^  of  any  kind.    ILet  not  my  allies  treat  hirrt 
any  longer  a»  a  king  i  he  holdis  that  dignity  by  my 
consent  J  and  S  a-  speedy  repentance  does  not  ap- 
pease: my  fist  ivsentmenv,  I  will'  load  hin*  with  a 
parent's^  curse,  and  sutrender  my  crown,  wkh  all 
Rif  pretcnmnsy  t»  one  wHo- will  receive ,  them*  with 
gtatitudey  and  defend  them  wilfr  vigour.'^    Jametf 
had  been  taught  to  consider  his  mother  as  an  un« 
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principled  and  abandoned  woman,  an  adulteress  and 
a  murderer,  it  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  that  he 
regarded  her  with  respect  or  affection.  Whether 
attachment  to, the  Romish  religion,  or  indignation  at  * 
the  conduct  of  her  son,  really  prompted  Mary  to 
any  serious  idea  of  disinheriting  him,  it  would  not 
at  present  be  easy  to  determine. 

The  League  which  took  place  about  this  period 
(1585)  in  France,  and  which  had  for  its  end  the 
destruction  of  the  Reformation,  rendered  the  situa- 
tion of  Elizabeth  peculiarly  critical,  and  determined 
her  to  proceed  with  rigour  against  the  captive  queen, 
whose  sufferings  afforded  a  pretence  for  the  invasion 
of  her  kingdom.  With  this  view,  she  endeavoured 
to  draw  closer  the  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  to  extend  her  influence  over  the  councils 
of  the  latter.  The  Scottish  courtiers  were  with 
little  difficulty  induced  to  promote  her  designs; 
while,  to  direct  and  quicken  their  motions,  sir  Ed- 
mund Wotton,  a  gay  and  accomplished  man,  well 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  his  mistress,  was  dispatched 
by  her  to  the  court  of  James,  with  orders  to  insi- 
nuate himself  into  the  favour  of  the  young  king. 
Wotton,  who  beneath  a  polished  and  specious  ex- 
terior, concealed  a  dangerous  and  intriguing  spirit^ 
and  who  had  resided  a  long  time  in  foreign  coun- 
tries^ amused  the  monarch  by  the  rdatioo  of  his  ad« 
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wiituees;  vfbSic,  ezcdliog  ia  all  die  eKeroifei  tot 
mbkik  James  had  a  passien^  he  qaiAXf  acqnifed 
bis  friendship  and  coafidence. 

The  rapid  ptogress  of  die  JLemgui  seemed  to  call 
•n  the  protestants  for  union  and  firmness;  nothin|f 
therefore  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Scots  than 
the  propose  of  Wotton  for  an  alHance  between  the 
two  kii^doras,  in  suppoit  of  the  pxinciples  of  their 
conunon  &tth.  James  having  embraced  the  over* 
ture  with  fervor,  the  convention  of  the  states,  which 
enipowered  him  to  conclude  the  treaty,  engaged  to 
ratiff  it  in  parliament.  Elizabeth  had,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  conciliate  her  yoong  ally»  and  as  a  mark  ol 
her  maternal  afFectiMi,  setded  on  him  an  annual 
pension  of  five  thousand  pounds,  the  sum  allotted 
by  her  father  to  herself  before  she  ascended  the 
throne^  Thi^  present,  far  from  inconsiderable  in 
those  times,  could  not  but  prove  acceptable  to  a 
monarch,  whose  revei!lues.  had,  during  a  long  mino* 
rity,  been  nearly  dissipated* 

But  die  ruin  of  Arran,  whose  government  wai 
odious  to  the  nation,  and  in  whose  character  Eliza'* 
beth  could  place  but  little  confidence,  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  die  intrigues  of  Wotton.  This,  with 
die  assistance  of  the  banished  lords,  who  were  still 
attached  to  Esugland,  he  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
effect. 
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'  A  pbe  -wxi  sito  set  on  foot  for  uizing  the  person 
of  the  king,  whom  it  vna  the  design  of  Wotton  to 
cany  forcibly  into  England.  The  diacorery  of  this 
atrocious  desigo,  obliged  him  to  deport  precipitately 
from  the  kingdom,  to  aroid  the  punishment  due  to 
lus  treachery. 

In  the  mean  time  the  banished  lords,  who  bad 
by  the  permission  of  Elizabeth  returned  to  the  box- 
dcTS,  entered  Scotland,  and  were  joined  by  thnr 
friends  and  rauala.  Weltomed  wherever  theycanw^ 
AS  the  delirerers  of  their  country,  the  most  ficrvent 
prayers  were  offered  up  for  iheir  success.  At  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men  thcj  proceeded  towards 
Stiriing,  without  losing  a  moment.  The  king,  th& 
loyalty  of  whose  troops,  though  superior  in  number) 
was  more  than  doubtful,  dared  not  advance  to  meet 
the  insurgents.  Neither  the  town  nor  castle  was 
provided  for  a  siege ;  the  gates,  however,  of  both 
were  closed.  On  the  same  night  the  biwn  was  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  the  lords;  and  Stewart,  who 
had  been  I'estored  to  freedom,  and  who  had  under- 
taken the  defence  of  the  place,  compelled  to  save 
himself  by-flight.  .The  castle,  which  was  invested 
on  the  ensuing  morning,  had  not  provision  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  James,  therefore,  found  himself 
compelled  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  A 
pardon  was  obtiuncd  by  the  lords  for  all  their  of- 
yfences,  and  the  principal  forts  in  the  kingdom  placed 
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«s  securities  m  their  hands ;  when  a  pariiament  was 
caHed  to  establish  tranquillity  in  the  nation.  (Dec. 
IQf  1785.)  Satisfied  with  procuring  an  act  hj  which 
they   were  restored  to  thax  ancient  honours  and 
possessionsy  the  confederated  nobles  behaved  widi 
moderaliony  seemed  willing  to  forget  all  former 
ofiencesi  and  to  spare  their  king  unnecessary  morti- 
fication.   Stewart  only  was  deprived  of  bis  honottTTf 
and  stripped  of  his  ill-gotten  spoils  :  being  declared 
an  enemy  to  his  country^  by  public  proclamation9  h^ 
sunk  back  into  his  original  obscurity.    His  prospe- 
rity had  been  wholly  unmerited)  and  bis  fall  was  be« 
held  widiout  sympathy  or  pity. 

In  all  these  revolutions)  the  grievances  of  ^e 
clergy  were  yet  unredressed  :  the  nobles  foi^ot  thdit 
promises  in  their  fear  of  disgusting  the  king ;  white 
to  the  interest  of  the  laity,  the  claims  of  the  churdi^ 
notwithstanding  its  loud  and  vehement  complaints* 
$till  continued  to  be  made  the  sacrifice. 
.  The  alliance  between  England  and  Scotland)  pro^ 
posed  the  preceding  year,  met  with  no  intemiption> 
in  the  present  state  of  aflfairS)  but  from  the  French 
minister.  James  himself  offered  to  renew  the  nego^ 
jpation  ;  nor  Sd  Elizabeth  suffer  the  opportunity  to 
esca^)  but  instandy  dispatched  Randolph  to  con-^ 
elude  the  desired  treaty.  Both  parties  bound  them^ 
pelves  to  defend  iht  reformed  religbn  against  the 
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fofiiii  powen  conbincd  f<fr  its  (Jvnthrow 
mutnally  to  Msist  eodi  other,  oficnsivdy  and  <]efen- 
tirdy,  aguost  all  who  Aovid  cndeaTour  to  <^9tui1i 
«r  invade  them.  EUzxbeth,  at  the  same  dmc,  a&- 
«ured  the  Scottish  monarch,  that  no  step  should  be 
takes  in  aoy  degtec  dcrogaury  to  his  preteositms  to 
the  EngUth  succeieion.  The  viefenoe  of  national 
aB%#thy  was  so  fit  Elated,  by  religioue  zeal,  and 
ihe  adranUges  of  peace  which  both  kingdoms  had 
•f  late  enjoyed,  that  the  conditct  of  Janet  in  this 
alliance  appeared  every-where  acccpt^ile  to  his  own 
people. 

A  conspiracy  took  plaec^  not  long  after  theie 
CKnU,  through  the  hJind  aSccaen  of  idx  £ngfish 
catholics  to  ti»rj,  and  thctr  implacable  hatred 
against  Elizabeth;  that,  while  it  proved  &tal  to 
the  life  oS  one  queen,  has  left  on  the  nemory  <^ 
tW  oth«r  an  indelUrie  stain.  An  extravagant  notion 
had  been  adopted  by  some  priests  *,  diat  the  bull» 
Jolminated  by  Pius  V.  gainst  Elizabeth,  l»d  been 
dictated  immediately  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  no* 
tion  they  had  LOStilled  i»to  Savage  (ibr  what  U  too 
ahstiid  for  fanaticism  b>  impoae  or  to  receive  i),  an 
officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  more  iamed  for  zod 
aod  courage  than  temper  and  good  sense.    TUs  man 
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miScnd  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  {)rie9tS5  that 
to  take  away  the  life  of  an  eicommimicBtcd  heretic^ 
would  be  performing  to  Heaven  an  acceptable 
servke.  To  obtain  die  ciown  of  martyrdonii 
Savage  bound  himself  in  a  vow  of  murder :  Ballard, 
another  priest,  who  was  solicitous  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  persuaded  that,  to  render  the  zt* 
eempt  successful,  Elizabeth  must  first  be  cut  off, 
was  conccFned  in  the  plot)  whkh  he  revealed  in  con* 
£dence  to  Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gentleman 
of  Derbyshire,  possessing  a  large  fortune,  and  many 
soniable  qualities,  whom  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow 

had  recommended  tx>  the  notice  of  Mary;      This 

•        ■  • 

young  man  concurred  in  opinion,  that  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  was^  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  inva;' 
sioa.  To  him  Ballard  imparted  the  vow  of  SavagCf 
who  waited  ia  i^cnsdon  an  opportunity  to  strike  the 
Uow.  Babington,  believing  that  for  an  enterprise 
of  such^iaipottance  it  would  be  rash  to  rely  on  a 
single  arm,  proposed  that  five  resolute  gentlemeia 
should  be  joined  with  Savage  i  while  he  engaged  to 
find  persons  worthy  of  the  trust.  The  .project  wao 
accordingly  unfolded  to  Edward  Windsor,  Thpmao 
SaKsfaury,  Charles  Tilney,  Chidis^  Tichbourne, 
Robert  Gage,  John  Travers,  Robert  Barnwell,  John 
Chamock,  Henry  Donne^  John.  Jones,  and  Robert 
Poiiy^  all  ofthem,  excepting  the  latter^  wh6se  for* 
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ward  zeal  had  recommended  him  to  the  associate^ 
men  of  good  families,  united  in  the  bond«  of  fricnd* 
ahip,  to  which  the  tie  of  religion  gave  additional 
strength.     After  various  consultations,  the  plan  of 
operation  was  at  length  settled,  and  the  difieient 
parts  assigned  to  the  actors.    Babington  was  ap- 
pointed to  liberate  the  captive  queen  ;  Salisbuiys 
with  some  others,  were  to  excite  their  friends   to 
arms  j  while  to  Savage  and  Tichboume,  widi  four 
associates,  the  murder  of  Elizabeth  was  assigned. 
This  atrocious  action,  viewed  through  the  medium 
«f  an  imagination  heated  by  frantic  bigotry,  appeared 
'>  to  men  of  rank  and  honour  as  just  and  honourable  s 
such  influence  have  the  passions  over  the  principles 
of  mankind.     In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  transactbn,  they  imprudently  caused  a  picture 
to  be  drawn,  in  which  were  At  pottraita  of  the  six 
«$sassin^  with  that  of  Babington  In  the  midst  of 
them  ^  and  a  motto  intimating,  that  they  were  jointly 
embarked  in  some  perilous  design. 

While  the  conspirators  were  thus  confident  of 
•Qcrecy  and  success,  every  measure  which  they 
took  was  revealed  to  Walsingham.  Robert  ^  P0II7 
was  one  of  his  spies,  who  had  joined  himself  to  the 
band  with  a  determination  to  betray  his  associates. 
Gilbert  GifFord,  also  having  been  ;gained.  by  Wal- 
aingham,  gave  him  information  of  aU  that  was 
transacting.      The  discovery  was   by  the   vigilant 
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^Walnngliain  immediately  communicated  to  Cliza> 
beth^  who  detenxiined  to  wait,  for  the  better  undeiw 
standing  of  the  plot,  till  it  should  be  more  perfectly 
formed,  and  ready  for  execution. 

August  4th,  1586,  Ballard,  die  prime  morer  of 

tli^  project,  was  arrested  $  when  his  associates,  filled 

vrith    surprise  and  dismay,   endeavoured  to    save 

themselves  by  flight.     But  all  of  them,  excepting 

'Windsor,  were  seized  within  a  few  days,  in  dif» 

ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  committed  to  the 

Toiler ;  where,  influenced  by  fear  or  hope,  they 

made  a  full  confession.    Their  trial  was  hastened 

by  the  impatience  of  the  people  ;  when  diey  sofiered 

the  punishment  due  to  their  oflfences. 

The  views  of  ^Elizabeth  and  her  mintsten  respect- 
ing this  transaction,  extended  beyond  the  destructioii 
,of  these  fanatics,  v^om  they  represented  to  the 
people  as  die  instruments  of  the  capdve  queen. 
Letters  ascribed  to  Mary,  in  proof  of  this  charge, 
were  produced^  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Elizabeth  through  the  treachery  of  Gifibnl*  In 
these  letters,  two  of  which  were  addressed  to  Ba- 
bington,  widi.  several  to  Mehdoza,  Paget,  and  otherSf 
Mary,  it  was  given  out,  approved  Df  the  conspiracy^ 
and.  even  of  the  assassination  of  her  oppressor* 
She  directed  them  ^it  was  added)  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  circumspection,  and  not  to  take  arms  tilK 
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foffligii  auirilaries  irere  ready  to  jcnn  them :  she  afio 
MCommeoded  to  them  the  earl  of  Arundel^  his 
hrothera>  and  the  young  earl  of  Northumberland, 
as  persons  proper  to  conduct  their  enterprise ;  and 
adYiffd  them*  at  die  same  time>  to  excite,  if  possi- 
b)e>  commotions  in  Ireland;  while  she  besought 
them,  above  all  ifatngS)  to  concert  with  care  the 
means  of  her  cseapev  for  which  she  si^gested  to 
ihem  s^fcral  different  expedients. 

At  the  trial  of  tht  conspirators,  diese  circum* 
Stances  were  narrated^  and  feccived  by  the  nationj 
in  its  present  atate  of  alarm,  agitatioo^  and  preji^ 
dice,  without  distrust  or  investigatkm.  The  seal  of 
Mary  for  her  religion  was  well  known ;  not  were 
examples  of  a  sanguinary  intolerance  rare  in  that 
lage.  Every  cabal  against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom^ 
liad>  for  many  years,  been  carried  en  in  the  name  of 
the  queen  of  ScoS^whosesafety^now  appeamd  to  the 
.people  incompatible  with  that  of  Elisabeth*  Why> 
said  tfacy,  should  the  tvancpiillity  of  the  pei^leef  Eng£- 
land  be  sacrificed  to  a  stranger  ?  Why  should  a  life  so 
dear  to  die  nadon  be  incessantly  exposed  to  die  assaute 
M  an  exasperated  rival  ?  The  sacred  person  c$  our 
beloved  sovereign  has  been  threatened,  wherefore 
then  should  not  an  injured  people  execute  the  just 
neiogeaoce  which  they  have  so  solemnly  vowed  ? 

This  reasoning,  suggested  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers,  was  sufficiently  agreeable  to  their  views. 
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for  "which  it  coid4  not  fail  to  suggest  an  apoU^; 
In  pHToportion  to  die  injuries  which  Elisabeth  had 
faesrped  on  Mary,  her  fear  and  hatred  of  her  victim 
wrre  augmented.  It  is  scarcely  in  human  nature  t9 
lore  those  on  whose  account  we  suffer  abasement  in 
our  own  eyes, 

The  cdnsciousness  of  having  sinned  against  Mary 
beyond  forgiveness^  persuaded  her  rival  that  she 
could  find  security  only  in  her  deadi.  Burleigh  and 
Walsingham,  also^  the  most  active  agents  of  Eliza* 
beth  agsnnst  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  every  thing  to 
diread  from  her  resentment,  should  she  mount  the 
throne  of  England.  To  confirm  the  wavering  reso^ 
lution  of  their  mistress  had  dierefore  become  their 
safety  and  their  interest. 

Great  care  was  taken,  in  the  mean  time,  to  keep 
from  Mary  the  knowledge  of  the  late  events,  till 
the  proper  tinie  for  disclosing  them  should  arrive; 
Sir  Thomas  Gorges  was  at  length  deputed  to  her 
from  courts  who,  just  as  she  was  getting  on  horse- 
back to  ride  out  with ,  her  keepers,  acquainted  her 
with  what  had  past,  and  with  the  imputation  thrown 
upon  heo  Struck  with  astonishment,  she  would 
have  returned  to  her  apartment,  but  this  was  not 
permitted.  Her  private  closet  was,  during  her  ab- 
sence, broke  openj^her  cabinet  and  papers  seized, 
sealedj  and  sent  to  court.     Her  principal  domestics 
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wore  cmnmitted  to  dificrent  kecpetB  j  while  Nane 
and  Curie,  her  two  secreurics,  the  .one  a  native  of 
France,  the  other  of  Scotland,  were  seized  and 
carried  piiconcrs  to  London.  All  the  money  in  her 
custody,  which  amoucted  to  little  more  than  two 
thousand  pounds,  was  taken  away  and  secured.  For 
aereral  days  she  was  ted  from  one  gentleman's  house 
tt>  another,  till  she  was  at  last  conducted  to  Fother- 
ingay,  a  strong  fortrcsi  in  Northamptonshire. 
Nothing  more  remained  but  to  decide  her  fate. 

While  Elizabeth  and  her  principal  ministers 
seemed  to  have  taken  their  resolution,  there  appear- 
ed among  the-  counsellors  a  variety  of  sentiments. 
Some  were  of  opinion,  that  to  dismiss  the  attendants 
of.  Mary,  to  keep  lier  under  close  restraint,  and  to 
-  cut  off  every  possibility  of  her  holding  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  a 
punishment  sufficiently  severe.  The  more  so,  as  her 
constitution,  worn  wuh  anxiety,  and  broken  by 
confinement  and  sorrow,  had  evidently  began  to 
yi6ld  ;  nor  cOuld  it  long  be  expected  to  support  the 
^ditional  severity  of  her  fate.  To  this  it  was  ob- 
jected, that  the  reverence  which  the  catholics  had  for 
her  name,  and  the  compassion  which  they  entertain- 
ed for  her  sufferings,  were  not  to  be  ext — •*^-' 
and  that  while  these  sentiments  remaii 
farther  rigours  would  only  tend  to  aggrav 
reaiong  and  invasions  would  never  be  v 
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her  relief.  A  public  and  legal  trial,  hoverer  unez- 
axnpled,  would,  it  was  alleged,  be  the  most  ioiex* 
ceptionable  mode  of  procedure,  by  the  jemblaiice  of 
dignity  and  justice  which  it  would  wear  |  while  the 
proceedings  might  be  founded  on  the  act  of  the  last 
parliament. 

Determined  that  Ho  circumstance  of  soleimiitf 
viight  be  wanting,  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  pfersoa 
arraigned,  Klizabeth  appointed,  by  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal,  forty  persons,  the  mostillustri*' 
ous  in  the  kingdom  for  their  rank  and  birth,  toge- 
ther with  five  judges,  for  the  decisbn  of  the  cause* 
The  name  and  title  by  which  Mary  should  be  ar- 
raigned, occasioned  some  difficulty  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  law,  who,  while  violating  the  essentials  of 
justice,  were  solicitous  for  its  empty  forms.  It  was 
at  length  agreed,  that  the  prisoner  should  be  styled^ 
'^  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  V.  late  king 
of  Scotland,  commonly  called  queen  of  Scots,  and 
dowager  of  France." 

The  unhappy  captive,  after  the  indignities  she- 
had  sufiered,  doubted  not  but  that  her  fate  drew 
near.  Every  moment  she  was  in  expectation  of 
en^ng  her  days  by  poison,  or  by  some  secret 
method,  usually  prescribed  on  similar  occasions.  T^ 
preserve  her  memory  from  the  malice  of  her  ene- 
mies, she  addressed  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Guise^ 
in  which  she  vindicated  herself^  in  strong  language^ 
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tttem  htving  encMragtd,  or  been  an  accessory  tO)  die 
ooo^tracf  Sot  assoasuuting  Elizabeth-  The  repori 
of  a  pubik  trials  an  idea  which  could  acTer  have 
•ceurred  to  her,  had  not  yet  penetrated  the  soHtnde 
•f  her  pman. 

The  eommtssionersy  appointed  by  Elisabeth^  arriv«i 

•d  at  Folheringayy  ea  the  lldi  of  October^  1586. 

Oa  At  ensuing  mormng  diey  deliTered  to  Mary  s 

kcter  fffom  the  <}ucen»  in  which,  after  severe  re- 

pimchea  and  accusations,  she  informed  her  vktim, 

that  regard  to  her  own  safety  had,  at  length ,  render* 

«d  it  necessary  to  make  a  public  enquiry  into  her 

cMdttct ;  she  therefore  required  her,  as  she  had  so 

long  fived  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  Eog« 

land,  to  submit  herself  to' their  cognisance  of  her 

erimes*     Surprise  was  the  only  eoiotion  which  Mafy 

discpTered  <m  tim  occasion,  nor  was  she  unmindful 

of  her  own  dignity^    Having  sokmnly  protested  her 

innocence  of  the  come  laid  to  her  charge,  and  that 

she  had  never  countenanced  any  attempt  against  the 

Ills  of  E^li^beth,  she  refused  txv  acl^nowledge  the 

jurisdiction  of  her  commissioners.     *l  came/  said 

she,  *into  the  kingdom  anindvpendent  sovereign^  to 

{mplore  the  queen's  assistance,  not  to  subject  :9iyself 

to  her  authority.    Nor  is  my  spirit  so  broken  by 

fKist  misfortunes,  or  intimidated  by  pBesent  dangefs« 

^  IM^  stoop  %6  any  t^iin^  unbecoming  tl^  majesty  of 

^^ecowncil  head;  or  that  will  disgrace  the  aocestors 
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fiwn  yAom  I  am  descendsd,  and  the  son  to  m&om 

X  shall  leave  mj  throne.    If  I  must  be  triedy  prineet 

c»ii]]r  can  be  my  peers.   Howeier  liobie  may  be  their 

Urdi)  die  sobjocta  of  die  qneen  of  fiiglaait  »re  of 

a  raidc  mferiot  to  mine.    Sdiace  my^atrival  in  this 

kMigdooa  I  iMive  been  unifornaly  oonfiDcdas  a  ytisoner. 

Its  l4w«  never  affbidcd  to  me  any  protection.    Let 

^m  not  now  be  perverted  in  order  to  take  away 

Viy  life*' 

Increaties  and  arguments  were  urged  by  die  com* 
missioners  against  the  resolution  of  Mary*    They 
)iad  even  recourse  to  threats,  and  menaced  her  with 
{HTQceeding  according  to  the  forms  of  the  law,  and 
passing  sentence  against  her  on  account  of  her  con^ 
tumacy.     For  two  days  she  however  persisted  in  the 
reselution  she  had  avowed.     An  argument  used  by 
Hatton,  the  vice-chamberlain,  shook,  at  length,  her 
iirmnesa.     By  avoiding  a  trial,  he  told  her,  she  was 
an  enemy  to  her  own  reputation,  and  deprived  her- 
self of   an  opportunity  of  making  her  innocence 
manifest.      Nothing,    he   added,    could   he  more 
agreeable  to  the  commissioners,  or  more  acceptable 
to  their  mi3tress,  than  the  conviction,  by  undoubted 
(vi4en.ce,  that  she  had  been  unjustly  accused; 

Unassisted  by  any  friend  or  counsellor,  Mary 
suffered  herself  to  be  deluded  by  this  plausible 
pretence,  and  fell  into  the  toils  spread  foi^  her  en- 
tsiogtem^nt.  .  Solicitous .  fbc  ^  iiwdication  of  her 
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honourf  she  relaxed  in  the  dignified  finnness  sniiecf 
to  the  rank  of  a  queen. 

-  She  was  received  by  her  judges  (October  Hth),  on 
her  appearance  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  with 
much  ceremony.  Before  she  gave  an  answer  to  the 
accusations  preferred  against  her,  she  protested 
against  die  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  the  validity 
and  justice  of  those  acts  by  which  it  was  pretended 
to  try  her.  The  chancellor  answered  her  by  a  counter 
protestation ;  when  the  queen's  attorney  and  solicitor 
brought  forward  the  charges  against  her.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  late  conspiracy  were  detailed^ 
and  copies  of  the  letters  of  Mary  produced.  The 
confessions  of  Babington,  Ballard,  Savage,  &c. 
followed,  together  with  the  declarations  oi  Naue 

and  Curl  her  secretaries-'    The  whole  evidence  was 

■ 

arranged  in  specious  order,  and  heightened  by 
every  colouring  which  eloquence  could  bestow. 

Mary  listened  attentively,  and  without  ap{^- 
rent  emotion,  to_  all  that  passed,  tiU,  on  the  mention 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  confined  in 
the  Tower  on  suspicion,  she  broke  out  into  a  pa-* 
thetic  and  generous  exclamation — « Alas !'  said  she, 
<  how  much  has  the  noble  house  of  Howard  sufiered 
for  my  sake !' 

When  the  counsel  for  the  queen  had  finished, 
Mary  rose  lip,  and,  with  equal  magnanimity  and 
presence  of  mind,  began  her  defence.    She  bew^d 
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the  unhappiness  of  her  situation,  that,  after  a  cap» 
tivity  of  nineteen  years,  during  which  her  sufferings 
had  been  not  less  cruel  than  unmerited,  she  was  at 
last  loaded  with  an  imputation,  which  not  merely 
tended  to  rob  her  of  her  right  of  succession,  but  to 
deprive  her  of  life  itself,  and  to  transmit  her  name 
with  infamy  to  posterity.      She  complained,  that, 
.without  regarding  the  sacred  rights  of  sovereignty, 
she  was  subjected  to  laws  framed  against  private 
persons  s   and,    though  an  anointed  queen,   com- 
manded, like  a  common  criminal,  to  appear  before 
a  tribunal  of  subjects,  and  have  her  honour  exposed 
to  the  petulant  tongues  of  lawyers,  capable  of  mis* 
representing  and  wresting  her  words  and  actions* 
While  thus  disgracefully  situated,   she  was  even 
denied    the    privilege    usually  granted   to    crimi« 
nals  9  and,  without  the  aid  of  counsel,  without  the 
use  of  her  own  papers,  and  even  without  the  pre- 
sence or  advice  pf  a  friend,  compelled  to  plead  in 
her  own  defence. 

She  absolutely  denied  any  correspondence  with 
Babington,  or  any  knowledge  even  of  the  name 
of  Ballard.  Copies  only  of  her  pretended  letters, 
she  alleged,  were  produced ;  nor  could  they,  either  by 
her  hand- writing  or  subscription,  convict  her  of  the 
crime  so  lightly  imputed  to  her  charge.  What 
proof,  she  asked,  had  been  brought,  that  the  letters 
pretendi^d  to  have  been  addressed  to  her  were  ever 
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received  J  or  that,  by  her  direction,  any  answer  had 
bcenretumed  to  them?  The  confession  of  wretehesi 
condenued  and  executed  for  an  atrocious  crime, 
was  surely  of  but  little  weight :  from  men  in  sucfi 
a  situation,  what  might  not  hope  or  fear  extort  i 
Was  the  honour  of  a  queen  to  be  stained  by  testi- 
mony so  vile  ?  Neither  could  the  declaration  of  her 
secretaries,  strangers  in  a  foreign  land,  whose  reso- 
lution might  be  overcome  by  promises  and  threats, 
and  who,  in  order  to  screen  themselves,  might  accuse 
their  mistress,  be  more  conclusive.  Beside,  before 
they  could  discover  any  thing  that  might  prejudice 
her,  to  whom  they  had  sworn  fidelity,  they  roust  be 
guilty  of  perjury,  and  thus  render  themselves  un- 
worthy of  confidence.  The  letters  to  the  Spanish 
embassador  were  copies  only,  or  they  contained 
nothing  but  what  was  perfectly  innocent,  *  Often,' 
continued  she,  'have  I  made  such  efforts  for  my 
liberty,  as  are  natural  to  a  human  creature  ;  and 
convinced,  by  the  sad  experience  of  years,  that  it  was 
vain  to  expect  freedom  either  from  the  generosity  or 
the  justice  of  the  queen  of  England,  I  have  solicited 
foreign  princes,  and  called  on  all  my  friends,  to  em- 
ploy their  interest  for  my  relief.  I  have  also  en- 
deavoured to  procure  for  the  English  catholics  some 
mitigation  of  the  rigours  with  which  they  are  treat- 
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I  wouU,  boweyer,  imhate  the  example  of  Esdier^ 
not  that  of  Jtt4idi»  and  would  father  make  inter* 
.  ^sakm  for  my  people,  thanr  shed  the  blood  of  the 
meanest  creature  m  order  to  save  them.     The  in- 
temperate zeal  of  my  adherents  has  often  received  a 
dieck  from  me,  when  they  have  been  precipitated 
into  violent  councils,  either  by  the  sevetky  of  then: 
own   persecutions,   or  through  indignation  at  the 
unheaTd<*Qf  injuries  which  I  have  endured.     I  have 
even  warned  the  queen  of  dangers  to  which  she  wvm 
exposed  by  these  harsh  proceedings*    Worn  out  as 
1  now  am  by  sufierings  and  cares,  can  the  prospect 
of  a  crown  be  so  inviting,  diat  in  order  to  obtain  it 
I  shpuld  ruin  my  soul  ?'    I  am  no  stranger  to  the 
fedtngs  of  humanity ;  ncidier  am  I   unacquainted 
with  the  duties  of  religion  ;  and  I  abhor  the  detest* 
^;diic  dime  of  assassinadon»  as  equally  repugnant  to 
.both*   If  ever  I  have  given  consent  by  my  wprds^or 
•even  in  thought,  to  any  attempt  again^  the  life  ai 
dbc  queen  of  ijig^and,  far  from  dechning  the  jud^ 
ment  of  men,  I  dball  not  even  pray  for  the  mercy 
of  God.V 

On'  the  two  days  which  Mary  appealed  befos^ 
her  judges,  her  conduet  displayed  the  magnanimity 
of  a  heroine,  tempered  by  the  gentleness  and  nuK 
desty  of  a  woman* 

fiy  the  express  command  of  EUzahetH,  ikt  conw 
nii3sioiierS|  without  pronouncing  any  senteacet  ad* 
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jouraed  to  tb^  star-chamber,  where  Naue  and  Corl^ 
being  brought  into  court,  confirmed  upon  oath  dieir 
:  former  deposition.  The  commissioners,  after  re» 
viewing  their  whole  proceedings,  were  unanimous 
in  declaring  Mary  *<  to  be  accessary  to  the  conspiracy 
of  Babington,  and  to  have  imagined  divers  matterii 
tendbg  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  Eliza* 
•beth, .  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  die  statute 
•made  for  the  security  of  the  life  of  the  queen*'' 
(October  25th9  16860 

The  irregularities  of  this  trial  are  glaring  and 
flagrant.  Mary  was  a  foreigner  and  an  indepen<U 
ent  queen,  out  of  the  cognisance  of  the  laws  o( 
Englandj  and  over  whom  Elizabeth  had  no  l^al 
power.  Could  even  the  subjects  of  another  prince 
have  become  her  judges,  the  forms  of  justice  ought 
at  least  to  have  been  observed.  If  the  tesrimony  of 
Babington  and  his  associates  was  explicit  against  lier^ 
why  was  she  not  confronted  with  them  ?  a  circnm* 
stance  which  might  have  overwhelmed  her  with  un- 
doubted conviction.  Why  were  not  Naue  and 
Curl  produced  at  Fotheringay,  and  not  in  the  star*^ 
chamber,  where  Mary  was  not  present  to  defend 
herself  from  their  charge,  or  even  to  witness  the 
reality  of  their  deposition  ?  ^  Was  it  just  that  she 
should  be  brought  to  her  trial  unprepared,  thrown  off 
•her  guard  by  terrifying  circumstances,  and  allowed 
no  counsel  or  legal  assistance  ?    Ought  the  copies 
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^  letters  to  haye  b^n  received  in  proof  of  guilty 

of  vrluchthe  ordinals  were  never  produced?    In 

such  circumstance^  and  with  such  inadequate  evi* 

dence^  the  condemnation  of  the  meanest  criminal 

"would  have  been  a  gross  violation  of  humanity  and 

]lftstice.      The  judges  of  Mary  were  pre-determined 

to,  find  her  guilty ;  the  trial  was  a  mere  pretence  to 

give    a    sanction  to  their  proceedings  i  while  the 

nation,   blinded  by  their  zeal  for  their  sovereign, 

and  resentment  against  the  unfortunate  victim  of 

bpr  jealousy,  received  probabilities  as  proofs*  and 

took  for  demonstrations  mere  suspicious  ctrcum« 

dances. 

In  the  parliament,  which  met  a  few  days  after  the 
fatal  sentence  was  pronounced,  more  discernment 
^nd  temper  might  have  been  expected :  but  the 
qpirit  of  prejudice  had  gone  forth,  a  fj^rment  had 
taken  place  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  which  no 
artifices  had  been  omitted  to  heighten.  An  im« 
patient  enquiry  was  made  into  the  conspiracy,  and 
the  danger  which  threatened  the  peace  of  the  kingt 
don^  The  papers  produced  at  Fotheringay  were 
laid  before  the  house,  when,  after  many  vehement 
invectives  against  the  devoted  Mary,  the  proceedings, 
of  the  commissioners  were  unanimously  ratified, 
and  their  sentence  declared  to  be  just  and  iKgell** 
founded*  An  address  also  was  presented  to  £tiza«i 
beth  by  the  tods  and  commons,  intreating  her^ 
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as  the  regarded  her  own  safety,  the  sewHity 
cff  the  pntcMant  TcUgion,  and  the  wc^ate 
wishes  of  her  people,  to  piMnh  the  sentence,  andv 
without  &nher  delay,  to  inflict  on  a  ma^  not 
ksa  iireclaimable  than  dangerous,  the  ponishinent 
which  her  crimes  bad  merited.  This  request  wi* 
enforced  by  reasons  of  eapediency,  not  less  Bn- 
wotthy  and  mean  than  the  fears  by  which  dicy 
were  dictated.  The  spirit  and  address  of  Mary, 
whi^  no  svfiiMings  cettU  corb  (m-  cxtingiij^,  were 
«^d  to  her  condemnation.  To  this  it  was  added* 
dut  while  her  adheients  hefieved  her  person  to 
be  sacred,  they  wouM  despise  any  danger'  hf 
wliich  themselves  only  were  ^reatened.  Screral 
Inrcign  pnnces,  it  was  affirmed,  were  ready  t» 
•econd  'Aeir  attempts,  and  watted  only  a  pro* 
pw  oppoTtBtiity  both  to  invade  rfte  kingdom^  and 
to  assert  the  title  of  Mary  to  the  crown..  Ifcr 
Hfs  therefore  was  incontpatible  with  the-  safety  o£ 
KUxabeth,  .the  secBrity  of  the  reformed  religion^ 
and  the  liberties  of  the  nadon.  The  propriety 
of  s»eh  a  aacrtficc  was  proved  from  examples  in 
history;  %nd  the  Scriptiires  were  pressed  into  the 
service  of  injustice. 

.  This 'reasoning-  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
perlon  to  whom  h  was  addressed,   whos& 
tion-  was    sufficiently    critical    and    embarr 
Ib  b&  answer,   the  anHed  hers^  of  hes 
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ttiViguons  styk:    her  professions  of   attadimeut 

for  h^  people^  were  artfuUj  blended  with  com* 

plaints   so  pathetic  of  the  ingratitude  of  M^rj^ 

mingled  with  intimations  of  the  dangers  to  wbich 

her  own  life  was  exposed^  as  could  not  fail  to 

aggraTate  popular  indignation*     With  an  afieeta- 

tion  of  clemency}  she  besought  them,  in  the  end| 

to  spare  her  the  pain  and  infamy  of  delivering  up 

to  punishment  a  queen  and  her  nearest  kinswoman ; 

and  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  sdll  pos^ 

sible  to  provide  for  the  public   security,  without 

forcing  her  to  in^rue  her  hands  in  royal  blood« 

The  real  meaning  of  Elizabeth,  amidst  &is  pa* 
rade,  was  not  misconstrued:  the  lords  and  com- 
mons repeated  their  former  request^  without  fear- 
ing to  offend  by  their  importunity.  This  sanction 
which  Elizabeth  had  obtained  for  her  proceedings 
fully  satisfied  her  mind :  parliament  was  accord- 
ingly adjourned,  while  the  queen  reserved  in  her 
own  hands  the  sole  disposal  ^f  the  fate  of  heir 
rival. 

The  situation  of  Mary  was,  by  the  princes  of 
EuropOy  observed  with  mingled  horror  and  «uk« 
priscr  The  king  of  France^  notwitbitandingi  his 
aversion  to  the  house  <rf  Guise,  interposed  in  be- 
half of  the  common  cause  of  .princes.      An  ex- 

»  Henry  Uh 
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eraortlinaTy  commisiion  was  brought  by  BelUeuTC 
to  join  the  resident  embassador  in  his  interce^ 
tion  for  the  queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth  was  as- 
^  Bailed  by  mingled  reproaches  and  menaces  ;  to  both 
of  which  she  remained  inexorable. 

Kor  was  any  greater  respect  paid  to  Ae  Scottish 
Icing,  whose  solicitations  were  urged  with  yet  more 
earnestness.  James  could  not  behold  the  indig' 
niries  to  which  his  iliother  was  exjiosed,  without 
die  feelings  of  a  monarch  and  a  son.  Even  (he 
pride  of  the  nation  was  roused  by  this  insult  offer- 
ed to  the  blood  of  their  king.  Unwilling  to  b^ 
lieve  that  Elizabeth  would  indeed  venture  upon 
an  action  so  unprecedented,  and  so  injurious  to 
the  regal  dignity,  of  which  she  had  ever  been 
peculiarly  jealous,  James  remuned  for  a  time  in 
doubt  At  length,  whenthe  extraordinary  steps  which 
she  had  taken  sufficiently  manifested  her  real  in- 
..  tcntions,  he  ^spatchcd  sir  William  Keith  to  Lon- 
don, who,  with  Douglas,  his  embassador-in-or- 
dinary,  strongly  remonstrated  respecting  the  late 
transactions.  Neither  the  complaints  not  tiie  iiw> 
treaties  of  James  having  procured  from  Elizabeth 
any  reply,  he  wrote  to  het  with  his  own  hand^ 
threatened  to  renounce  her  friendship,  and  to 
avenge  his  mother's  wrongs,  as  both  in  daty  and 
honour  it  became  a  son  to  do.'  He  assembled 
alto  at  same  time  his  oohles,  who  promised   t» 
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mftsist   and  stand  by  hiui,   and  appointed  eihbas- 

;sador8  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  whose 

aid  and  interference  he  implored.      He  also  took 

odier  measures  towards  the  execution  of  his  threats* 

Irritated  by  the  high  tone  which  James  had  as^ 

samed^  Elizabeth  was  about  to  dismiss  his  em* 

bassadors  in  contemptuous   silence^  had  not    her 

ministers,  alarmed  by  his  hostile  preparations,  in^ 

treated  her  to  return  a  mild  and  evasive  answer  $ 

in  which  she  promised  to  listen  to  any  overtures 

from  the  Scottish  monarch,  and  to    suspend  for 

a  time  the  execution  ot  the  sentence* 

In   the  mean  time  she  omitted  hot  to  inform 
the  people,  that  the  sentence  against  Mary,  which 
she   commanded  to  be  published,  had  been  ex- 
torted from  her  by  both   houses   of  parliament* 
She   also  dispatched  lord  Buckhurst  and  Beale  to 
inform  the  captive  cj^ueen  of  the  doom  pronounced 
against  her,  and  the  importunity  of  the. nation  for  it» 
accomplishment,    advising  her  to  prepare  for  an 
event  which  the  tranquillity  of  her  people,  and  the 
security  of  the  protestant  religion,  might  render  in- 
dispensable.    '*  No  wonder,"  said  Mary,  with  an  air 
of  intrepidity  and  triumph—**  No  wonder  the  Eng-* 
lish,  who  have   so  often  offered  violence  to  their 
own  monarchs,  should  now  thirst    for  the  blood 
of  a.  foreign  prince.      But  death,  after  so  many 
Sttfieringsy  comes  to   me  as  a  welcome  deliverer4 
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I  an  proud  to  ^ok  thu  my  life  ii  esteemed  I 
of  impoTtance  to  the  c^oltc  religion ;  for  whick  ' 
I  am  now  willing  to  die   as  a  martyr". 

The  unhappy  Mary*  after  the  pubiicadon 
hec  BCntenoe,  vas  stripped  of  every  remaioing 
v«6tige  of  her  rank :  the  caoopy  of  state  in  1 
apartment  was  pulled  down  t  while  Faulet  enter- 
ed her  chamberj  and  even  approached  her  person, 
without  ceremony  or  reipect.  Shocked  and  ofi«ad- 
ed  at  indignitiea,  and  a  familiarity,  to  which  she 
had  nerer  be«  accustomed,  Mary  once  more 
complained  to  Elizabeth,  whom  she  intreated,  at 
the  same  time,  as  her  last  request,  that  she  would  - 
permit  her  dead  body  to  be  carried  by  her  scr- 
Mnts  into  France,  to  be  laid  among  her  ancostors. 
in  hallowed  groimd.  She  also  desired,  that  some 
of  her  domestics  might  be  present  at  her  execu- 
tion, to  bear  witness  of  her  innocence,  and  firm 
adherence  to  her  faith;  that  all  her  serranu 
night  be  BuSbed  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  to 
enjoy  those  small  legacies  which,  as  testimonies 
of  her  affection,  she  sbouU  be  enabled  to  beaftow 
on  thcmt  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  her  al- 
raoncr,  or  some  other  catholic  priest,  might  be 
allowed  to  attend  her,  and  to  assist  her  prepara- 
tion for  another  world.  She  also  besought  bw, 
w  Ae  mow  of  Christ,  by  the  soul  and  memory 
of  Henry  VD.,  thcij  comnun  progeniKir,  by  thdt 
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tieftt  icqMangoii&tf ,  juid  liie  •nqsd  d^;mtj  sviih 
5vluch  ibef  ^nt^cte  boA  inv^tfiit  "to  i^tatify  her  in 
'tbes^  fOftiaidaiCSt  and  ^  .imliilge  hor  hj  t-a  figiu« 
^caticBt  fii  )ber  cM^Iaaoce  jirritken  in  her  own 
^haiul*  jit  is  ^jtoQettaiii  airhether  thb  letter  was 
iffnt  4eiiv»«l  tD  jEUtabedbf  tint  no  answ^  was 
ifetufiiedj  «Qr  .aagr  fegavd  •paid  ito  the  tequests 
>wluch  it  CQRUmolii*  Hbxj  atBS  offered  a  protert* 
^t  bbfaflp  «r  ^  :4eaii  i^  :itttei»l  Jier  I  a  proposition 
>Mrhi€^  ebe  jrqeetedi  ^hik  fihe  pre^red  berself^ 
without  am^tance,  afidwidigtoat  traiu}uiUit]r,  for 
4i^  iipproadung  £f^. 

New  embassadors  *  were^  without  loeing  a  mo* 
m^nu  «^Bt  hy  James  to  iliOD^n  (January  ist» 
l^&7)>  i«rl¥>  oi^iicd  jn  tbe  :liaine  of  ibf&x  .ma^t^ry 
^t  he  sbovkl  J)isd  himselft  tlmt>  with  the  con- 
isent  of  .tdbrjCf  .iioiocinspiracy  sbs^ld  be  undertaken 
ilgainst  the  peace  of '£nglandi  or  ^e  person  of 
Its  sov^p^ignj,  for  the  iaithful  pecfonnance  of 
wkich  engiQ*eQi«t,  be  was  leady  to  deliver  up, 
as  bostf^,  smne  jof  the  joiost  considerable  <>f 
1^  ilcotti^  nobles.  And  should  this  be  deem^ 
i^  iasttficientf  ^e  esikhassadDts  pvapoBfsi,  that 
.Mary  shotdd  tesig^  ail  her  rights  and  pretensions 
to  her  sdOy  from  whom  nodiing  injuiioiis  to  the 
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f  ••  The  master  (rf  Gray,  and  sir  Robert  Mebril. 
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safety  of  £Uzabeth5  or  the  security  of  the  refoim- 
ed  religion,  could  possibly  be  apprehended.     Both 
these   proposals  were  rejected  by  Elizabeth,   the 
former  as  insecure,  and  the  latter  as  perilous.     The 
embassadors    were    then  instructed    to    assume    a 
stronger  tone ;  a  command  which  Melvil  executed 
with  zeal.     But  the  master  of  Gray,  with  his  cha- 
racteristic perfidy,  deceived  the  monarch  whom  he 
had  engaged  to  serve,  and  betrayed  the  queen  whom 
he  was  commissioned  to  save.    With  the  old  pro- 
verb, "  The  dead  cannot  bite,*'  he  urged  ElizaWth 
to  proceed  to  extremities,*  and  undertook  to  appease 
bis  master. 

In  this  delicate  situation  of  affairs,  Elizabeth 
manifested  great  disquietude:  however  she  might 
4ctermine  on  the  important  subject  which  occu- 
pied her  thoughts,  her  life,  her  kingdom,  and  her 
reputation,  were  involved.  The  people  with 
anxiety  awaited  her  decision ;  while  their  passions 
were  kept  in  agitation  by  artful  rumours  of  dan- 
gers and  plots.  The  French  embassador  was  ac- 
cused of  having  suborned  an  assassin  to  murder 
the  queen.  The  Spanish  fleet,  it  was  reported, 
was  arrived  at  Milford-haven;  and  the  duke  of 
Guise  had  landed  with  an  arniy  in  Sussex.  One 
day,  the  northern  counties  were  said ,  to  be  in 
arms  j  and  the  next,  the  Scots  had  entered  Eng- 
land.     A   conspiracy,  it  was ,  whispered,  was  oa 
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jbot  (or  burning  the  city,  and  seizing  the  perscnt 
of  the  queen.  The  panic  daily  increased^  as  credu- 
Kty  and  fear  magnified  the  danger;  while  the  popu- 
lace called  vehemently  for  the  execution  of  Mary» 
as  the  only  sacrifice  that  could  dbperse  the 
storm. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  fermentation,  which 
was  insidiously  heightened  and  inflamed,  that 
Elizabeth  ventured  to  strike  the  meditated  blow* 
Davison,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  was  com- 
manded to  bring  to  her  the  fatal  warrant,  whidh 
she  subscribed  without  any  relenting  symptoms. 
She  was  however  still  solicitous  to  preserve  ap- 
pearancesy  and  let  fall  many  intimations,  both  to  her 
courtiers  and  to  the  keepers  of  the  captive  queen-j 
that  might  prompt  them  to  extricate  her  by  their 
zeal  from  the  perplexities  of  her  situation.  It 
was  to  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  that  no 
assassin  was  to  be  found:  Paulet,  though  harsh 
in  his  temper,  and  sometimes  brutal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty, 
rejected  with  disdain  a  proposal  of  this  nature; 
while  he  declared,  that  though  the  queen  might 
dispose  of  his  life  at  pleasure,  he  would  not  stain 
his  honour,  or  cover  his  memory  with  infamy, 
Elizabeth,  on  the  receipt  of  this  answer,  called 
him  a  dainty  and  precise  fellow^  who  promised  much« 
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^pst  performed  Jiotlsng}  ^hUenshe  .propesed  to^em^ 
{ploy  one  ^W&igfield,  as  «  man  ^ho  possessed  hotfa 
'Couiage  and  indinafien  to  strike  ihe  'bloevfr.  Davi^ 
jBon  resionstfaCied  i?v«^  4ieT  agaiavt  a  ^neiiiod  of 
}this  natttre^  -as  not 'leas  liazaTdou$_^an>di«gracefid;; 
-when  she  again  declared,  that  cthe  sentence  prch- 
:iuninced  ^  the  commissieners,  and  ^hkh  -she  had 
jsdready  «igB«d,  dicaild  be  dnfy  put  in  execution, 
MoA  desired  ..dut  no  farther  application  fliiigfat  h& 
•fnode  to  Jier  on  A»  «tih)ect.  Thfe  pmy-counciU 
^hus  audiortsedf  -assembled  in  the  counctl^ham- 
'4>er,  and,  hj  «  letter  under  &I1  -thSr  hands,  em-> 
jowered  the  'Cads  ^f  Sbrevrsbury  and  Kent,  witb 
ihe  highwihercff  of  the  eounty;,  -to  "witness  tiic 
.^execiition  of  the  sentence. 

On  Tuesday,  -j^ruary  7^1,  the  ttwo  eaiis,  Iurv« 
3ng  arrived  at  Eotheringay,  di^anded  'access  to 
Mary,  and  ^ead  in  her  presence  the  'warrant  for 
lier  ^execution,  ^ich  W2i&  ^pointed  for  die  en- 
;sutng  day.  "*  l%at  soul,'  said  Mary,  calmly  crosa*- 
ing  herself,  ^  h  unworthy  the  joys  oi  heaven, 
<whieh  r^fAues  j}eGftuse  the  body  must  endure  "the 
stroke  of  <tiie  4iaee.  I  ^lAmit  wiBingly  to  the  lot 
which  Heaven  has  decreed  {<Hr  me;  ihough  I  c£d 
aiot  e3q>ect  that  the  queen  of  England  would  spet  fte 
£xttt  example  of  violating  j&e  sacred  person  of  a 
sovereign  .prince/  Then  laying  her  liand  on  a 
£ible^  which  happened  to  be  near  her^ '  she  solemn* 


hculy;  chjeeh  of  scots.        a»^ 

If*  poroteated  luer  innocence  of.  the  conspiracy  czp»^ 
ried    on  by  Babington  agatnat  the  life  of.  £liza» 
hcth^    She  also  repeated  the  requests  contained  in* 
her  letter  to  the  nutcny  to  which  she  obtained^ 
ao  satisfactory  reply^^    Widi  particular  eaonestness' 
shft   intseated  that  her  almoner  might  be  suffer*' 
od.  to  attend  her  in  these  her  last  moments,  that* 
dbe   nugbt  eiqoy  the  consolation  of  those  pious 
instittitions  \rhich  her  rdigioR  prescribed*     Even 

liiis  favour,  with  an  odions  and  cruel  bigotry>  was 
4enied  to  ken. 

Her  aittcndtf»tfl|»  dnrkii^  thb  afRccttng  scenei 
ihougik.  awnd  bjF  the  presence  of  the  two  earls». 
vttspe  Valihed  int  tean.  Their  angnsah,  wahich  had 
been  with  difficulty  suftpressed,.  burst  fbrtk  on  dui. 
dbputure  of  Shvewsbnxy.  and  Keat^  whea  they 
bfobe  ont  into  passionate  exclamations  of  grie£ 
Bfiury^  with  %  tranquiltity  truly  heroic  and  sub* 
lime^.  endeaarouced  to  moderats  die  vehemence  of 
ibcir  sorrow,  while,  sunk  on  her  knees,  and  sm^ 
rounded  by  her  afiectionate  domestics^  she  thanked 
Heaven  that  the  perbd  of  her  suflSerio^  dre^ 
near ;.  and -prayed  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  meet 
Qie  eril  diat  still  remained  with  decent  fortitude. 
She  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  iq 
settling  her  worldly  afiairs,  and  wrote  her  wilt 
with  her  own  hand.    She  distributed  among  het 
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•errants,  in  proportion  to  their  station  or  meritj 
her  jewels,  her  money,  and  her  clothes.  She 
addressed  a  short  letter  to  the  king  gf  France, 
and  another  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  replete  with 
sentiments  of  tenderness  and  magnanimity.  She 
recommended  her  soul  to  their  prayers,  and  her 
servants  to  their  protection.  She  sitpped  as  usual^ 
ate  moderately,  and  conversed  with  unafiected 
cheerfulness.  She  drank  to  each  of  her  servants^ 
and  asked  their  forgiveness  for  any  failure  of  her 
duties  towards  them.  At  the  accustomed  time 
she.  went  to  bed,  and  slept  composedly  for  several 
hours.  She  arose  early  iji  the  morning  and  re- 
tired to  her  closet,  in  which  she  employed  a  con- 
siderable time  in  her  devotional  exercises.  The 
faigh-sherid^  and  his  officers  found  her  still  kneel- 
ing at  the  altar,  when,  at  eight  o'clock,  they^ 
entered  her  chamber.  On  their  appearance  she 
started  up,  and  with  majesty  in  her  air,  and  se- 
renity  in  her  aspect,  advanced  cheerfully,  leaning 
on  tw  oS  Faulet's  attendants,  towards  the  place  of 
execution.  She  was  dressed  in  a  mourning  habit, 
but  with  an  elegance  and  splendour  which  she 
had  long  laid  aside.  In  her  hand  she  carried  an 
ivory  crucifix,  her  beads  hung  at  her  girdle,  and 
an  j^gniis  Deiy  by  a  pomander  chain,  from  her 
neck.  She  was  received  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  by  the   two   earls,    attended  by  several 
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getitlemen  from  the  neighbouring  counties.    She  was 
also  here  met  by  sir  Andrew  Melvil^  the  master  of 
lier    household,    who  had  been  secluded  from  her 
presence  for  some  weeks,    but  who  was   allowed 
to    take  his  last  farewel.       At  beholding  in  such 
a     situation  a   mistress   whom    he  tenderly  loved, 
the    good   man    melted    into  tears,    and  lamented 
that  he  should  be  appointed  to  carry  into  Scot- 
land the  tidings  of  so  mournful  an  event.     '  Weep 
not,  good  Melvi},'  replied  the  victim,  *  there  is  at 
present  greater  cause  to  rejoice.      This   day>  shalt 
thou  see:  Mary  Stuart  delivered  from  all  her  cares, 
and  a  period,  such  as  she  has  long  expected,  put 
to  her  tedious  sufferings.     Bear  witness  that  I  die . 
constant   in  my  religion ;    firm   in  my  fidelity  to« 
Mrards  Scotland ;    and   unchanged  in  my  affection 
to  France,    Commend  me  to  my  son.      Tell  him. 
I  have  done  nothing  injurious  to  his  kingdom,  to 
his  honour,    or  to   his   rights.      God   forgive   all 
those   who,  without  cause,  have   thirsted  for   my 
Wood!' 

She  prevailed  on  the  two  earls,  but. not  with- 
out difficulty,  to  permit . Melvil,  together  with  two. 
of  her  maids,  and  three  of  her  men-servants,  to 
attend  her  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  in 
the  hall  in  which  she  had  been  tried,  raised  a 
little  above  the  floor,  and  covered  with  black  cloth, 
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at  were  also  die  dair,  At  cu^mii^  and  the  bloclL 
Mary  bekeld'  tbe  afparatus  of  death  with  an  un* 
varying  countenance^  mounted  the  steps  with  ak- 
crity,  and,  as  she  sat  down  on  the  chatr,  sig^d 
herself  with  the  cross.  To  the  warrant  for  execu- 
tion, which  was  read  by  Beale  with  an  audible  yoice, 
she  attended  with  an  air  of  indifierenee,  as  with  a 
Blind  occupied  by  other  thougjhts.  A  discoUx^,. 
swtable  to  her  pisrsent  condition,  was  then  begun 
by  the  dean  of  Peterbotiough,  who  offered  up  Im 
prayers  in  her  behalf.  She  could  not  in  conscience, 
she  declared,  listen  to  die  discourse  or  join  in  di*- 
prayers  of  the  dean«  Hatiiig  said  whicl^  skt  sunk 
on  h€r  Jenees  and  repeated  a  Latin  praytsv^  When 
the  dean  had  concluded  hh  devotions,  Mary,  in^ 
the  English  laD^utt^v  and  with  an  attdilrie  vihcc, 
recofiiiaended  «d  God  the  aflieiied  state  ct  Af^ 
^harebf  prayed  for  thd  prosperity  of  h^  $6%  andlsr 
%'  lonj^  life  axid  peaceable  reign  to  Eii^abethv  She 
hoped*  .for  nuetef,  she  declared,  only  thro>iigh  th^ 

death  of  Christ,  at  the  foot  of  whose  image  die 
now  willingly  shed  her  blood.  Having  lifted  up 
and  kissed  the  crucifix—^  As  thy  arms,  O  Jesus,*' 
said  she,  Siddresskig  the  image,  'were  extended  on 
the  cross,  so,  with  die  outstretched  arms  of  diy 
meijy,  receive  me,  and  forgive  my  sins.' 

She  then  tock  off  her  veil  ^d  upper  garmentSi 
in  preparation  for  the  hlc^lu    One  of  the  execu- 
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tio&ers  endeaTourmg  somewliat  roughly  to  a^^iU 

her,  she  rq>ttlsed  him^  vidb^s  8inile>  andobicnre^ 

tlut   she    had  not  been  accustemed  to  be  acrvc4 

hj  suck  Talcts,  or  to  undress  in  the  presence  of 

so  many  spectators*    With  intrepid  calmiiess>  she 

laid  her  neck  on  the  block :  her  hands  weire  held 

by  one  executioner,   while   the   other»   with  two 

bkywsy  dissevered  her  head  from  her  body.      Her 

head-dress  falling  off,  discovered  her  hair,  become 

prematurely  grey  with  sorrow  and  anxiety*    *^  So 

perish  aU  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  i"  exclaimed  the 

dean,  as  the  executioner  held  up  the  streaming 

liead.    ^Amen,"  answered  the  earl  of  Kent  alone  i 

every  olber  eye  was  drowned  ia  tears^  every  othet 

voice  was  stiied  ut  commisevatioiB.     Hard  must 

Ittve  been  the  hearty  thzty  at  that  solenn  and  af» 

fecting  moment,  comld  have  felt  my  sentiments  ex* 

cepting  those  of  admiration  and   tend^   sofrow* 

Thus,   after  a  K£e  of  iorty*fbur  years   and  two 

months^  nineteen  years  of  which  had  beep  passed 

in  captivity,   perished  the  kwely  and  unfortunstil 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 

The  turfauknce  of  die  dmes,  the  nmeewr  ol 
party  rage,  and  the  medium  of  pre)ttdtGC  or  paf«^ 
tiality,  through  which  every  object  in  those  periodf^ 
was  beheld,  render  it  difficult  t^flbrm  a  just  opimob 
of  the  character  of  Mary.     Her  personal  aecom*. 
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p1isbment»  and  the  graces  which  distinguished  her 
as  a  woman,  are  admitted  by  all  parties ;  respect- 
ing these,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  ^spnte. 
Her  stature  rose  to  the  majestic,  her  form  was 
elegant,  and  her  bands  and  arms  distinguished  for 
their  delicacy  and  beauty.  Her  hair  was  black, 
though,  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  she  frequent- 
ly adorned  herself  in  borrowed  locks,  and  of  ya- 
rious  colours.  Her  eyes  were  dark  grey,  and  her 
complexion  remarkably  fine.  She  walked,  danced, 
and  rode,  with  equal  grace.  She  possessed  a  taste 
for  music;  she  played  upon  the  lute  with  skill, 
and  sung  melodiously.  Towards  the  conclusion 
of  her  life,  she  began  to  grow  corpulent,  while 
confinement  and  bad  accommodation  brought  upon 
her  a  rheumatic  disorder,  which  deprived  Jier  of 
the  use  of  her  limbs.  Her  manners  were  aflable 
and  insinuating,  dignified  and  sprightly.  She  spoke 
eloquently,  and  Wrote  with  ease  and  elegance.  Her 
temper  was  warm,  and  her  heart  adectionate.  She 
loved  flattery,  and  beheld  the  effects  of  her  hezutj 
with  pleasure.  If  she  had  acquired  the  power  of 
dissembling  her  sentiments  in  the  refined  and  in- 
triguing court  of  France,  her  nature  was  never- 
theless frank  and  indisposed  to  suspicion.  Her 
piety  was  fervent  and  sincere,  her  talents,  if  not 
of  the  highest,  were  undoubtedly  of  a  superior 
order  j  and  the  resolution  and  cuirage  which  she 
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mumfested  at  her  death,  are. truly  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. A  long  series  of  successive  sorrows 
bespeak,  with  few  exceptions,  some  imprudence  in 
the  suflFerer :  the  misfortunes  of  Mary,  both  in  de- 
gree and  duration,  exceeded  the  common  measure 
of  human  calamities,  and  even  render  the  distresses 
of  fiction  comparatively  faint.  The  vicissitudes ' 
of  her  life  have  afforded  a  fine  and  a  fruitful  sub-^ 
ject  for  the  tragic  muse.  No  man,  says  Bran* 
tome,  ever  beheld  her  without  admiration  and 
love;  no  one  will  read  her  history  without  pity 
and   sorrow. 

After  her  execution,  none  of  her  women  were 
allowed  to  come  near  the  body  of  their  murdered 
mistress.  Her  remains  were  carried  into  a  room 
adjoining  to  the  hall,  where  they  lay  for  some  days, 
covered  with  a  coarse  clcfth  torn  from  a  billiard- 
table;  The  block,  the  scaffold,  the  aprons  of' 
the  executioners,  and  every  thing  stained  with- 
her  blood,  w^re  consumed  with  fire.  Elizabeth^ 
not  long  after,  appointed  the  corpse  of  her  vic- 
tim to  be  interred,  with  royal  magnificence,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Peterborough.  James,  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  English  throne,  had  it  removed  to 
Westminster  abbey,  and  deposited  among  the  kings 
of  England.  '   ' 

Elizabeth   affected  to  receive  the  news  of  the 
deat}i  of  her  rival  wit}i  surprise,  and  grief;   sbf 
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•Ten  carried  Iwr  artifice  to  so  barbarous  »  fengtb^ 
a*  to  fctuler  Dsrisony  her  aecrctary  of  state,  aoi 
tbe  innocent  inttnrment  of  ber  cneitf  and  dkst- 
iBuktioni  the  Tictim  oS  her  per&dy.  Under  pie- 
tence  that  he  had  orders  not  to  sofier  the  war' 
rant  for  the  execMion  of  Marj  to  go  ont  c^  hb 
famds,  be  was  depriTcd  of  his  offices,  fined,  itn" 
prisoned,  xni  utterly  ruined.  By  the  sacrifice  of 
Ac  BidBppy  secretary,  she  endezronred  to  make 
ber  peace  with  die  king  cf  Scots,  whom  the  death 
of  his  mother  had  fiUed  with  resentment  and  grief, 
which  yielded  however  at  length  to  the  necessities 
of  his  ritaation.  His  scanty  revenues,  the  tnrbu- 
Itot  Spirit  c^  bb  nobles,  the  influence  of  the  cainnet 
of  ^gland,  and  the  powerful  faction  devoted  to 
Its  court,  added  to  the  prospect  of  the  English 
saeeessiOn,  and  ibt  noUtf  inbcribnee  which  by 
Hbc  friendship  of  its  queen  he  could  not  fail  to 
obtain,  f<vmed  a  powerful  cofnUnation  of  motirev 
which  the  fears,  the  interest,  the  pmdettcc,  and 
,  die  amlntion  of  James,  united  to  render  reristlets. 
Having  afiected  to  admit  the  excuses  pleaded  by 
£lieabeflt«  .and  to  be  sa^sfied  wiUl  the  tadiftss  - 
of  the  ill-£ated  Davis<m,  he  stifled  hi*  indignatiflo 
in  poHtital  coouderatituu,  aitd  continued  the  sofr' 
btance  of  amity  with  the  English  couitt  'Thul, 
like  the  destruction  of  a  common  criAnia),  t 
death  nd  iu&rmgs  of  Mary  reolnAcd  H&avei^ 
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iBiiAle  £lizaAwcb  was  $K^Sa€i  to  reap  die  ad^aa* 
tages  of  her  malignitf. 

To  the  mastev  of  Gray»  however,  the  tieache^ 

TOWS,  part  which  he  had  acted  in  the  hte  embassy 

proved  deservedly  fatah      The  particuhrs  of  hia 

conduct,  vdiich  became  generally  knovni)  excited 

the    disgust  of    James )   an   occasion  which  hie 

enemies  seiaed  for  his  destruction.    Before  a  con« 

vention  of  nobleSf    he  was  publicly  accused  of 

having,  by  his  advice  and  suggestions,  contributed 

to  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  of  holding  a  cor« 

respondence  with  catholic  princes,  with  a  view  to 

subvert  the  religion  of  the  kingdom.      Conscious 

of  guilt,  unsuppprted  by  his  master,  and  detested 

by  every  one,  he  made  a  feeble  defencci  and  was 

condemned  to  perpeti^al  exile. 

Previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  parliamenti 
J:|ffies,  who  had  now  attained  a  fnU  age,  did  ho* 
nour  to  himsSf  by  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
feuds,  by  which  the  nation  had  been  so  iMg  di« 
stracted  and  torn.  After  preparatory  negodations, 
he  invited  the  contending  parties  to  a  royal  enter- 
takunc&t  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house,  where, 
by  mingled  entreaties  and  commands,  he  obtaii^d 
firom  them  a  promise  to  bury  in  oblivion  their 
lato  dissen^oaa.  They  were  afterwards  d^ucted 
thtDio^  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  marching  in 
}suiS|   each  haod-in^haad   vrith    bit  cnemyy   in 
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amicable  and  solemn  procession.  Having  proceed- 
ed  to  the  public  cross>  where  a  collation  of  wine 
and  sweetmeats  was  prepared,  they  exchanged, 
*  while  they  drank  to  each  other,  reciprocal  signs 
of  forgiveness  and  future  friendship.  The  people 
rejoiced  at  this  singular  and  affecting  scene, 
and  testified  their  satisfaction  by  repeated  accla- 
mations. That  this  laudable  spectacle  had  an- 
swered the  end  for  which  it  was  proposed,  was 
a  circumstance  rather  to  be  wished  than  expected, 
by  those  who  had  made  a  melancholy  progress  in 
the  study  of  human  characters  and  events. 


,  IN  the  courfe  of  this  nan-ative  it  has  been  ftudiouny 
avoided  to  pronounce  any  aiftiial  decifion  refpefling  the 
real  guilt  or  criminality  of  Mary,  in  thofe  two  important 
tranfaftions  of  her  reign,  the  murder  of  Dandy,  and  the. 
fubfequent  marriage  of  hia  widow  with  the  murderer. 
Still  farther  to  oppofe  to  the  eircumllances  already  related, 
which  may  feem  to  tend  to  the  crimination  of  Mary,  jut 
tice  and  candour  combine  to  demand,  that  a  brief  abdraA 
Ihould  be  given  of  the  arguments  alleged  in  her  vindica- 
tion. The  reader  will  then  be  left  to  form  his  own  con- 
clufions  on  the  evidence  prefented  to  him. 

If  by  the  catholics  Mary  was  held  up  as  a  model  of  per- 
feision,  and  by  the  calvinifls  reprefented  as  a  monfter  of 
Vifictednefs,  this,  by  every  mind  that  has  attended  to  thp 
hiftory  of  parly  bigotry,  even  in  ages  of  boaited  civilila- 
tion  and  reGnement,  was  neceflarily  to  be  expefted.    But 

whv.  !t  mav  be  aflced.  do  we  fee  the  fame  Hrvifinn.  anH  tti^ 
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place  of  the  enthufiafm  and  violence  which  they  produced  ? 
To  this  queftion  it  has  been  anfwered,  that  it  is  a  well- 
known  fa^,  that  the  only  hiftories  of  the  reign  of  Mary 
v^hich  .were  fuffered  to  be  publifhed  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  allowed  to  circulate  among  the  people,  were 
penned  by  her  aVowed  and  open  enemies.    The  frantic 
zeal  of  Knox  in  the  ^caufe  of  the  Reformation,  rendered 
him  at  once  the  eafy  dupe  and  the  powerful  tool  of  an 
artful  and  politic  fa^ion,  which  made  fuccefsful  ufe  of  hit 
popular  talents.    In  times  of  fanaticifm  and  faction,  re- 
ligious zeal  and  political  opinions  are  almoft  always  infepa- 
rably  connedted ;  and  fuper-human   indeed  muft  be  the 
ftrength  that  (hould  fucceed  in  diifevering  them.    To  doubt 
of  the  records  of  the  apoftles  of  the  church,  or  to  believe 
that  good  intentions  might  be  mifled  by  intemperate  fer- 
vours, would  be  a  kind  of  herefy  that  would  excite  the 
horror  of  the  faithful.    While  the   lower  clafles  of  the 
Scots  were  the  implicit  difciples  of  Knox,  the  DeuSion  of 
Mary,   by  Buchanan,  had  its  efre<5l  among  the  learned* 
This  work,  patronifed  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  regency  of 
Scotland,  fpread  through  the  realm,  and  was  diitributed 
among  foreign  princes.    His  Latin  hiftory  was  taught  in 
the  fchools,  and  made  a  Itudy  at  univerfities.    While  thefe 
writings  were  thus  favoured,  thofc  compofetl  by  the  oppo- 
site party,  whofe  credit  and  popularity  were  ruined  and 
funk,  either  remained  unpublished,  were  fupprefled  by  the 
arm  of  power,  or  were  written  iti  languages  to  which  the 
people  were  ftrangers.    The  vindication  of  Mary  by  bifliop 
Lefly,  was  ftifled  the  moment  it  was  known  to  be  in  the 
prefs  ;  and  the  writer,  notwithftanding  his  privilege  as  an 
epibaffador,  thrown  by  Elizabeth  into  prifon.    If,  after  a 
long  confinement,    he  efcaped  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
there  publifhed  his  book,  the  avenues  to  its  entrance  into 
the  Britifh  nation  were  too  carefully  guarded  to  admit  its 
circulation.    Till  it  was  long  after  reprinted  by  Anderfon, 
fcarce  a  copy  of  it  was  to  be  found.    A  leaf  was  cancelled 
in  the  continuation  of   HoUinfhed's  hiftory,  for  a  fingle 
infinuation  in  favpnr  of  Mary.    The  AnnaU  of  Camden^ 
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wrftteft  U  Lathi,  wcmuit  printed  for  nearly  a  centuTT  idtcr. 
Kdther  were  the  Afcrnoin  <rf  Crawford  publibnl  till  tteir 
;aonymoB«  author  had  Iain  in  the  grave  near  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yean.  Theft  were  tfie  principal  works  written  in 
favour  of  Mary,  whofecaufc  drcuviftaoce*  had  combined  to 
render  onpoptilar.  A  tons  and  general  acquiefoence  ia 
tlie  tnith  (rf  the  affeverationa  of  the  adicift  party,  gradwUy 
fiknced  eiery  doubt ;  while  one  hiflrorian  copied  aaotheif 
utd  ercry  one  thofe  whkh  had  preceded  bim. 

At  lenstb,  a  Tmall  iiunber  of  fpcculative  peribns  began 
to  eaamine  the  nature  of  the  eridence  prDdaced  apiiift 
Mary  :  and,  a»  the  age  becanie  more  cDligfatcned  awl 
fcep^cal.  the  hiftorie. doubt  aroft.  Ur.  GoodaH,  late 
keeper  of  the  advocate's  library  i«  Edinburgh,  wboft  bSec 
gave  him  acctlato  original  records,  wattbefarft  nodem 
duunpioD  in  the  cauft  of  Mary :  hii  work,  which  waa  in- 
genious and  acnte,  kid  the  fodDdatton  for  thofe  who  eaiu 
after  bin.  Tytlrr  fbUowed  the  laiac  path,  bat  took  a 
vrider  cirewt.  Stvart  fuccccded,  b«t  witbuit  a  perfcA 
dcvdopement  of  his  pba.  Wtutaker  KXt,  by  conaeAii^ 
Jnddents,  and  contrafting  tUftrent  accouM*  of  (be  bne 
tranfaOicm,  ilhiftrated  many  events,  and  threw  a  light  oa 
what  had  before  appeared  t^fcitre.  The  period  of  Mary*t 
fife  wUcb  be  partkofanly  nivdKgatet,  i«  that  which  coot 
cenu  tbc  death  of  Damty,  the  marriage  of  Botbwell,  and 
tte  letters  and  fonnett  laid  to  be  written  by  tbe  qaeen.' 

A  heavy  charge  is  brmigbt  by  bim  af^nft  tbe  di^idtp 
of  Elizabeth,  in  the  coounifllons  inAituted  at  York  aai 
Weftniinfter,forthepuipoft  of  anesqiriryinio  tkegniiiiidi 
of  tbc  difference  fubfifting  between  Mary  and  tbe  Scottilh 
latioD.  Elizabeth,  he  esdeavoRra  to  prove,  :md  with 
great  force  of  reafoning,  was  already  ftnSHt  of  the  futtKty 
of  the  charge*  bronght  againft  the  captive  qoeen ;  and  that 
tbe  tetters  produced  by  Hnrray,  tcoding  to  jwove  Va  cri* 
minality,  were  not  puUicly  giteti  to  the  commfflioacn} 
in  their  official  capacity,  nor  in  prefence  of  the  cwminit 
fionert  of  Mary,  who  waited  for  their  produdion  fior  flv 
srowed  porpofe  of  rcfntiji{:  them  j  but  Ihewa  only  to  tb( 
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XngUCh  commiilionersy  in  priyate^  and  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual (atisfadion^  while  extra^s  from  the  letters  were  by 
tliem  fent  to  Elizabethy  who  had,  it  is  added>  in  the  fame 
private  manner  previoufly  penifed  thefe  letters  herfelf. 
No  intimation  was  given  of  this  traniadtion  to  the  commif« 
fioners  of  Mary ;  the  papers  were  again  returned  to  Mud- 
ray,.  who  was  allowed  to  gO  back  to  Scotland,  and  exercife 
the  righte  of  fi>vereigntyi  while  Mary  was  (till  detained  a- 
captive  in  England. 

The  firft  commiiiion  having  been  abruptly  recalled,  other 
commiliioners  were  appointed  to  fit  at  Weftminfter,  before 
whom  the  letters  and  papers  were  at  length  produced ;  and. 
having  been,  by  their  order,  tranfcribed^and  ooHated^  were 
iounedtately  netumed  t»  t^e  regent*    The  commiffioner^. 
of  Mary^  when-  this  civciimftaBce  vr^s  knawn>  once  moi-« 
dem^uided  a^  fighl  of  the  oiaginalv  the  fal&ty  of  which  they  - 
pledged  theraielyes  to  prove.    This-  demand^  however  rea^ 
fonable»  was  ftill  rcfiifed  by  Elizabeth,  who  caufed  Murray 
haitily  to  withdraw  both  himfelf  and  the  documents.    Ift 
^S  fitUflti^B  of*  afikirsy  llSary  eameltty  and  repeatiedl]f  * 
wcgcd^  that  her  commiffioners  fbould  be  allowed  the  (igfat 
only  of  l^e  copiesi  and  that  even  from  thefe  they  would 
prove  the  originals  ta  be  fpiuious.    But  this  requeft  alfo^. 
proved  vain  ;  nor  did  Mary  or  her  frienda*  ever  procure  at: 
fight  of  the  papers*.  Ihus  prevented  even  from  the  pofii- 
biMty  of  refuting  the  calumnies' agakift  hoy  her  fiknce  wa*^. 
alleged  as  a  proof  of  her  ^ilt« 

Reading  the  authenticity  of  the  papets  themfelves* 
evidence  is   brought  frnrward   to  prove,  that  no  idea  ot~ 
the  letters  wafr  entertained  by  Murray  and  his  party,  till  £&ve« 
cal  months  after  the  time  when  it  is  pretended  that  they  were- 
bund  (June  ooth);.    That  the  notion  foit  entered  into  the : 
minds  4>f  the  juntp-about  the  month  of  Q<^ober  or  Novem- 
ber; that  from- this  period  till  December,  when  they  were"- 
Uud  before  the  {Hiivy-coundl  of  Scotland,  the  plan  coiw.. 
ceraing  the  uies  that  were  to  be  m^e  of  them  frequentty 
leaned,  'jphat  from  the  time  they  were  laid  before  the  privy* 
cqimcil;  tin  they  wm  exhibited  iti  parQjuneatj  the  Ictttrok. 
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themieWee  underwent  material  changes-  That  other  alteji. 
ationatook  place  in  them  before  they  were  Ihewn  at  Yorkt 
and  that  they  fuffered  a  yet  more  extraordinary  metamoe- 
phofi9  in  their  progrefa  to  Weftminfter.  ' That  on  their  firft 
fabrication,  it  was  intended  to  convid  Mary,  with  a  glare  of 
cridenee,  of  the  murder  of  her  hufband  ;  that  this  circum- 
Aance  was  afterwards  foftened,  and  the  charge  of  adultery 
enlarged  and  inniled  upon.  That  the  latter  crime  was  to 
involve,  not  merely  Bothwell,  but  feveral  other  peribns ;  a 
circomftance  which  it  was  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
rejefl.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  to  infift  upon  the  criminal 
correfpondenee  with  Bothwell,  and  to  hint  but  obfcurely  at 
the  murder  of  the  king.  The  letters,  when  firlt  produced, 
were  written  and  fubfcribed  with  t^e  queen's  own  hand, 
dated  alfo,  and  addrefled  to  Bothweil.  Both  the  addrcft 
and  the  dates  were  afterwards  curtailed,  aa  was  alfo  the 
fubfcrJption  ;  the  pretended  hand-writing  only  remaining. 
The  party  were  not  in  polTelTion  of  the  queen's  fignetj 
thtfe  letters,  therefore,  were  never  (aid  to  have  been  fealed  j 
the  (late  In  which  they  were  exhibited  to  the  commiflionert 
of  Elizabeth  was  as  mere  pieces  of  paper,  fubfcribed  by  no 
one,  addrcBed  to  no  one,  undated,  and  unfealed.  After  the 
conferences  at  York,  another  alteration,  ftill  more  glaring, 
hwk  place-  Before  this  time  the  letters  had  appeared, 
with  all  their  other  changes,  invariably  in  the  Scotch 
langjjsge ;  to  the  commiflioners  of  Weftminfter  they 
were  (hewn  written  in  French-  Poflibly  the  obvious  impro- 
priety had  at  length  ftruck  the  party,  of  fending,  written 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  papers  containing  fubje£ts 
of  fuch  deep  criminality,  by  cafual  bearers,  unfealed.  The 
Scotch  letters  at  York,  and  the  French  letters  at  Weft- 
minfter,  were  equally  vouched  to  be  the  originals,  written  in 
the  queen's  own  hand.  Elizabeth  faw  them  both,  and  her  pe» 
netration  and  fagacity  have  never  been  called  in  queftion. 
TheD;  taHi  appear  to  be  proved  on  iiill  and  ftrong  evidence. 
The  fonnets,  originally  writlenin  French',  and  produced 
M  a  corroboration  of  the  letters,  diredly  contradifl:  then) 
*  By  Suchuuu,  according  ta  Whitakei. 
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Mary,  queen  of  scots.         sss 

in  a  variety  of  refpedts,  and  thus  afford  a  prefumption  of 

the  unikilfulnefs  of  fiction.    Contra^s  between  Mary  and 

Both  well  alfo  accompany  the  fonnets  and  letters ;  one  an 

obligation  from  Mary,  by  which  flie  engages  to  accept  the 

band  of  Bothwell ;  the  other  a  mutual  promife,  figned  by 

both.       In  thefe  alfo  appear  a  contradiction  of  well-known 

faifts,  while  circumilances  are  mentioned  and  alluded  to 

that  could  not  have  exifled  at  the  time.    If,  therefore,  it 

ihouki  be  ieen  (and  mere  afifertions  only  are  not  produced) 

that   the  letters  contradict  each  other,  the  fonnets  the 

letters,    and  the  contracts  both,  a  forgery  can  fcarcely  b« 

doubted.  • 

The  point  which  the  euplnies  of  Mary  laboured-  to  efta- 
^lifh  by  the  letters,  was  her  knowledge  of  and  confent  to. 
Jhe  murder  of  her  hufband.    Several  of  the  perfons  exc* 
cpted  publicly,  as  accefTories  to  the  crime,  had  declared  on 
the  fcaffold,  in  the  prefence  of  thoufands>  that  the  qtleen 
had  no  concern  in  the  tranfa<ftion  ;  while  fome  of  them 
confeffed,  th^t  they  had  been  proffered  a  full  pardon,  with 
other  rewards,  on  condition  that  they  ihould  accufe  her  | 
which  no  temptations  ihould  induce  them  to  do.    But  re- 
lying on  their  own  power  in  Scotland,  and  the  favour  of  Eli- 
zabeth in  England,  thefe  public  and  real  confeffions,  it  is 
affirmed,  were,  by  the  regent  and  his  party,  exchanged 
for  contrary  and  fabricated  evidence.    The  falfe  confeffion$ 
were,  like  the  letters  and  fonnets,  of  which  they  were  a 
counterpart,  carefully  concealed  from  the  commiflioncrs  of 
Mary,  to  prevent  their  detection  and  refutation.    They 
were  afterwards  publiihed,  and,  by  their  contradictions,  in- 
volved in  themfelves  a  demonftration  of  their  falsehood. 

RefpeCting  the  real  hiftory  of  the  murder  of  Darnly,  evi- 
dence is  brought  forward  to  prove,  that  Bothwell  performed 
the  deed,  that  Morton  certainly,  and  Murray  probably, 
were  confenting  thereto.  The  whole  plan  appears,  after  a 
lo^g  and  minute  examination  of  circumftances  and  faCts, 
with  ftrong  prefun^)tion,  to  have  originated  between  Eliza- 
beth, Cecil,  Morton,  and  Murray ;  while  the  former  was  to 
defend  the  confpirators  in  charging  the  crime  on  Mary ;  for 
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the  pTirpofe  of  giving  credit  to  wfaich,  {ht  waf  to  be  betraye*!! 
into  a  mairiage  with  BotbweUr-  the  per^etrsftor.     No  pains 
.were,  of  courfe»  fpztedi  to  fupprefs  all  jhe  <iire6t  evidence  of 
the  eauftence  of  this  diabolical  fcheme ;  !ior  could  this  be 
di£6cult  to  the  fticcefafiil  and  governing  party.    Many  im- 
portant papers^  welf  knownr  to  have  exifted  at  the  tirae^. 
have  never  fitice  been  fbonrf,  asid  wcre^probaWy  deftroyed.  - 
Yet  the,  force  of  collateral  evidence,  from  circumftance^^ 
which  they  could  not  advert  to,  have  ferved  to  difentangle- 
the  xi^nndings  of  the  plot. 
The  raarnage  of  Mary  with  Bbthwelf,  the  mo&  difgrsce^ 
I  ful  part  of  her  condu<5ty  flill  remains  to  be  accounted  for«. 

RefpeAing  her  attachmelit  to  this  nobleman,  and  her  acqui-^ 
'i  efcence  in  the  pretended  violence  with  whidi  Hie  was  car^ 

f  ned  off  by  him,  and  confined  in  the  fbrtrefa  of  Dunbart^ 

lliftoriansfeem  to  have  agreed;  butn^fohcrprefentcham* 
fMm*»  by  whom  preftmiptions'  are  brought  forward  liti 
proof  of  a  contrary  opinionV   Of  theft*,  one  is  thcdii|»rity\ 
of  thehr  years  f.    According  to  this  able  and  2sea!ou8  advo«^ 
oate  of  the  nnfortusate  Afory,   Are  wat  fbrctbiy^  and: 
wholly  uncxpededly,  feizcd  and  hurried  to  Dtinbar,  an<L 
confincd  there  a  clofe  prifoner ;  where>  for  the  firil  tkncy 
ller  bold  and  prefumptmms  ravitier  dared  t»  talk  to  her  of^ 
Ittve*    That  ihc  f^tuned  h»  propcials^  wiA  contempt,  and^ 
iTJefted  them  with  the  indignation  they  merited.    That  oa-* 
bis  fbewing  to-  her  the  bond  he  hasd  obtained  from  the  no* 
hdes,  recommending  him  to  her  as  a  huiband,  &e  perceived.^ 
the  extent  of  the  plot  to  betray  her;  which,  neverthelefs,. 
Ihc  flill  refiftedi^    That  in  counterfeiting  defpairing  paffion, , 
this  inlidious  lover  threatened  his  own  life,  and  adtually-in- 
fti&td  on  himfelf  a  wound,    Tiiat,  irritated  at  length  by 
her  contimied  coldnefs  and  repuUes,  he  had  recourie  to 
ftupifying*  potions*  to  humble  her  to  hh  purpoie,  and  tri- 
umph over  the  honour  of  his  fovereign.    It  was  then  only» 

*  Whitaker'tfViudicationof  tIia.Queen  of  Scots. 

•^  This  will  not  have  much  weight  vith  attentive  obfervers  of  the^ 
h«maa  mind,  of  the  paHiona,  .and  of  .the-  ferc^  of  iuKagipation^  aflV 
Oiatiop,  sjuihabit.. 
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^ftit»  drsRukd  and  4e%>ciaKte,  dsktUA  hj  her  folge^s,  and 
the  fiave  of  a  ruffian,  the  -force  of  h«r  atad  began  ta 
-fail>  and  fbe  confcnted  to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  her 
buiband,  the  -man  who&  power  ihe  could  not  efcape» 
That  while  ihe  had  reaibn  to  believe  the  mtian  amcurred 
in  opinion  with  the  nobJes,  and  that  ik>thwell  was.the  man 
they  had  ddHned  to  the  throne,  flie  aequiefced  in  a  fate 
sfrom  which  file  .fiMr.no  a^dfds.  ^But  when  an  armed  fknrce 
appeared  in  the  field,  to  viadicate,  ae  flie  believed,  the  free- 
dom  of  her  choke,  ihe  cheerfully  abandoned  tise  hufbaad 
flBopc^d  cpon  her,  and  threw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  thofe 
ntliO'Oppofed  him.  Little  did  ihe  then  fufped,  that  the 
TperfeiM  in  whom  the  now  confided,  wcre^e  original' oon- 
itrivers  of  the  ootrage  which  flie  mourned ;  and  lefs  did  ihe 
.p^rceire  the  purposes  to  which  their  machinations  were 
dnredted.  Vet,  amidft  the  homnrB  that  f urvounded  htTf  her 
%irit  bent  not  to  the  ftorm :  her  enemies  had  calculated 
'^rroDeoufiy  refpeiSHiig  the  'force  of  her  mind ;  nor  could  . 
^they,  by  their  muhiptiedinfuhs.  and  devices,  induce  her  to 
inake  a  Tohuitaiy  frn'render^of  her  crown. 

Whatever  Biay  be  the  coaclafioas  of  the  reademfped- 

<iag'<he  pf«ct<^g  aanation,  it  is  cerUia,  tfaatif  the  letters 

^krepvoVed  to  have  been  fpurious,  th«re  is  little  «cmatns  of  | 

-importance  againft  lUacy.     The  con^iiators  who  had 

hurled  her  from  the  throne  to  a  priibn,  met  in  privy-coua- 

•cil  (Dec.  4,  1567)  for  the  parpofe  of  convicting  her  of 

•4Tiine6,  that  fliould  juftify  then:  condad  towards  herta 

the  world.     ^  7^  matttr  (fay  tbey,  on  ti^s  occafion) 

teh^Utrgeiie  mtd^whhgtfd  (goodydeiiheraeion  rtfamit  4U  grs0t 

tiengthf  ondi^ottftmdfy  il^u  all  the  faid  lords,  barooisy  and 

ethers,  can ^fld' no  other  way,  or  moyen,  how  to  find  4>r 

make  the  fiud<fecuf4tie  (in  juftffication  of  themielves),  bot 

*hj  (producing  the  letters  in  proof)  that  ihe -was  privic» 

art  and  part,  and  of  the  aAual  devifeand  ddd,  of  the  m«r« 

thcr  of  thekmg."    From  this  it  appcr.rs,  that  a  numerous 

tiody  of  men,  having  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  Mfc 

-of  Mary,  with  every  traniadion  in  her  public  conduct,  are 

obliged,  to  give  even  a  colour  of  jaftice  \o  their  enterpriic 

againft  hery  to  have  recourfe  to  foi^ery,  to  blacken  her  cha« 

ra<Ster,  and  convi^  her  of  guilt.    The  evidence  in  favour  of 
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Mary»  afforded  by  this  hiftorical  fad,  is  by  no  means  light 
or  unimportant. 

The  candid  will  alfo  bear  in  mind  the  difficult  fituation» 
in  which  this  young  and  inexperienced  queen  was  placed  ; 
the  circumftances  of  her  education,  in  a  foreign  land,  far 
from  parental  care  or  admonition,  and  a  ftranger  to  the 
manners  of  the  people  fhe  was  called  to  govern.    The  un- 
fortunate difference  of  religioft^^  of  temper,  and  of  habits^ 
between  hcrfelf  and  her  turbulent  fubjeds.    The  arifto* 
cratical  nature  of  the  government,  the  power,  the  feudst 
and  the  ferocity  of  the  nobles,  heightened  by  the  circum* 
ftances  of  the  times,  and  above  all  by  the  fanaticifm  and 
fervour  which  ever  accompanies  the  introdudion  of  a  new 
faith,  and  its  ftruggles  with  the  prejudices  and  the  power 
of  that  which  it  fucceeds.     The  frenfy  of  bigotry,  for- 
midable even  in  more  enlightened  times,  is,  in  ages  of  igno- 
rance, uniformly  terrible ;  while  it  triumphs  in  the  ruins  of 
bleeding  humanity,  like  a  deftrudlive  tcmpefl  it  lays  ^1 
wafte.  When  added  to  thefe  circumftances,  the  charader  of 
Elizabeth  is  confidered,  her  juft  dread  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  her  power  of  humbling  and  defiroying  her  rival,  cold 
muff  be  the  heart  that  fyqipathifes  not  with  the  woes  of 
the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Mary  ;  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  from  the  hopes  and  the  joys  of  life ;  and  deflined  to 
wafte  her  days  in  a  long,  a  wretched,  and  wearifome  cap- 
tivity, terminating  in  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death.    Let 
her  firmnefs  in  her  own  principles  be  alfo  recollected  to  her 
jhonour  ;  the  patience  with  which  fhe  fubmitted  to  the  in- 
fults  of  the  reformers ;  the  (knguinary  counfels  which,  amidlk 
exafperated  fadions,  fhe  mufl  often  have  rejeded ;  and  the 
gentlenefs  and  moderation  with  which  fhe  conducted  her- 
felf  in  profperity.   "  She  was,"  fays  Camden,  "  a  lady  fixed 
and  conftantin  her  religion,  of  fingular  piety  towards  Qod, 
invincible  magnanimity  of  mind,  wifdom  above  her  fex, 
and  admirable  beauty ;  and  to  be  ranked  in  the  liil  of  thofe 
peribns  who  have  exchanged  their  grandeur  for  mifery  and 
calamity.*' 

Robert  (on*  s  Hfjiory  of  Scotland ,  ^c.^^StuarCs  Life  of  Mary,  Sheen  of 
Scott^WhitakerU  Mary  S^eenof  Scoti  Findic-t^d^Hnmi^iaifl^ 
«f  England f  &c. 
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CATHERINE  MACAULAY  GRAHAM. 

This  lady,  who,  by  her  writings,  and  the  powers 
of  her  mind,  has  reflected  so  much  credit  on  her  sek 
and  country,  was  born  dbout  the  year  1733,  at  her 
father's  scat  at  OUantigh,  near  Ashford  in  Kent. 
Her  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  were  both 
concerned  in  the  South-sea  scheme,  in  which  fatal 
speculation  they  had  considerable  fortunes  engaged. 
The  former,  Mr.  Jacob  Sawbridge,  was  a  banker 
in  London,  a  director  of  the  South-sea  company, 
t,  member  of  parliament,  and  one  of  those  who, 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  scheme,  was,  to  appease 
the  clamours  of  the  sufierers,  deprived  of  his  seat 
in  the  house,  and  fined  to  the  amount  of  a  great 
ipart  of  his  property.    With  the  wreck  of  his  fox- 
tunes,  and  what  had  been  settled  on  his  son  by  max- 
riage  articles,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  estate 
of  OUantigh,  which  the  family  still  possess.     From 
a  paragraph  in  his  grand-daughter's  History  of  Eng- 
land, it  appears,  that  Mr.  Sawbridge,  though  carried 
along  with  the  tide  of  other  men's  iniquity  in  the 
South-sea  scheme,  was  guiltless  of  any  intentional 
defraud  or  wrong ;  that  he  protested,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  against  every  unfair  method  taken  by 
the  directors  to  give  an  unnatural  rise  to  the  ftock  ; 
tud  that  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  govern^ 
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meatf  in  order  to  calm  -the  people,  confounded,  -on  ^ 
this  occasum,  die  inDoceat  iridi  die  igtiilly> 

Tbe  maternal  grantlfather  of  Mn.  Macaulay  i 
ft  Mr.  WanlejE,  vdio,  dying, 'left  oae  daughter,  -beir- 
cet  to  a  icHFtuiK  of  mote  dian  30,000/.  Mr.  "Sew- 
Iwklge,  her  fadier,  was,  it  lusfonth,  an  officer  ife 
4fae  Guaidi,  but  reiirea  eatiy  «o  his  estate  in  the 
•cowmy,  vhcK  he  led  aninactive  fife,  iler  modwr, 
a  beautiful  wonan,'Wtth  adiSeate  and  feaUe  con- 
stitution, diad  before  «he  wu  twentj  jears  of  age^ 
after  'hsviug  bMoe  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  Istc  alderman  Satrtnidge  was  die  eldest  vi  these 
«ons.  The  younger  entered  into  the  church,  and 
<died  in  the  .year  n9€.  The  Meft  daughter  married 
-a  -gendeman  Of  forlcine  in  -the  county  'Of  Kent. 
1%e  younger,  Ottherine,  living  loft  Iht  mother  in 
-die  firft  period  of  infancy,  was  deptired  of  thebeiM» 
"fit  of  maternal  tenderness  and  care.  Her  iadier^ 
who  severely  felt  the  loss  of  his  wife,  almost  entirely 
secluded  himself  from  sootety,tlHiughiposEe9scd  ofa 
fortune  of  3000/.  a^ear.  Ke  paid  -tto  attentiOTi  «o 
die  educadon  of  his  daiigb(ere,'wfao  weieleft  at  the 
-family  jeat,  at  Ollantigh,  to  die -dtarge  of  an  anti- 
quated, welt  recommended,  but  ignoram>  gcnneness, 
ill  qualified  for  the  task  she  undertook.  Mn  Saww 
bridge  satisfied  himself  with  occasional  visits  to  his 
family,  to  assure  himself  of  their  health  and  eafe^. ' 
Under  the  superintendence  of  this  wwnaO}  they 
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gtew  togedier«  iHnle  tkgk  niifids  smd  dharscMti  at 
directed  bf  odier  circttftistatnBcs,  tbolc  a  dSfbroM 
t^ra*    The  tiiest  daugfato;  whose  temfer  ^wu  fla« 
cud  aad  amiaUei  vhile  die  iakptcarei  la  health  aal 
ifbw^f^  derived  vmaemmit  from  Ikt  baby ^aae^ 
and  fmm  die  castomarir  arocatieiit  of  her  ata  atid 
ige.    The  yoan^«r,  Catherine,  found  nothing  to  tti- 
teeest  her  attention  «&  her  dster'sparsiiitai  aeti¥« 
and  curaotta*  she  thirsted  for  knowledge,  and  her 
doAs  could  give  her  no  informatiea.    The  bdoka 
vhkh  were  pvt  inio  her  hands  entettained  h^  for 
a  time,  wluk  tbejr  interested  her  imagination,  and 
gratified  her  taste  for  nortHy :  but  at  length  she  be- 
came satiated  with  fairf  tales  and  romances,  which 
aSbrded  not  aiimeflit  snfficientlj  substantial  to  satisfy 
the  crariqgs  of  her  enquiring  mind.    Having  found 
her  way  iato  her  fal;ba:*s  weU-furmshed  library,  she 
became  her  own  pvnr^or,  and  rioted  in  intellec* 
tual  luxury.    £revy  hour  in  the  day,  which  no  longer 
hwag  heavy  i^^  her  baads»  was  now  occupied  and 
improved.    She  first  made  choice  of  the  periodicat 
writers,  the  Spectators,  Guardian,  &c.  who,  in  treat- 
ing of  morals  and  manoersi  led  her  to  reflection» 
iidiile  they  opened  and  strengthened  her  mind.    As 
^  advanced  in  age,  her  studies  took  a  wider  range ; 
^  grew  attached  to  his!(ory,  and  dwdt  with  delight 
Md  ardour  on  the  annals  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
vol-  ?•  ^ 
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republics.  Their  laws  and  manners  interested  her 
understanding,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  seized  her, 
and  she  became  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. The  heroic  characters  and  actions  with  which 
this  period  of  history  is  intermingled  and  enlivened, 
seldom  fail  to  captivate  the  affections  of  a  youthful 
and  uncorrupted  heart.  All  other  books  were  thrown 
aside;  history  became  her. darling  passion,  and  liberty 
the  idol  of  her  imagination.  RoUin's  Ancient  His- 
tory,  and  his  Account  of  the  Roman  Republic,  first 
lighted  up  that  spark  in  her  mind,  which  afterwards 
blazed  with  so  much  fervour  and  splendour,  and 
which  gave  ,the  tone  to  her  sentiments  and  character 
^hrouglv  the  subsequent  periods  of  her  life.  To  a^ 
spirit  thus  excited,  retirement,  by  concentrating  its 
force,  added  strength:  the  ^orld,  with  its  lax  prin- 
ciples and  vicious  habits,  had  not  yet  broken  in  upon 
the  gay  mistakes  of  the  just  expanding  heart,  ena- 
moured of  truth  and  virtue,  and  ignorant  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  retard  and  obstruct  their  progress.--^ 

Oh  youth  !  the  lovely  source  of  generous  errors ! 

From  early  habits  of  seclusion,  it  became  the 
choice  of  Catherine :  ordinary  amusements  and  oc-* 
cupations  were  tasteless  to  a  spirit  wrought  to  higher 
views  and  purposes  :  great  delicacy,  talents,  and  sen- 
sibility, united  in  the  female  mind,  rarely  fail  to  in- 
spire a  distaste  for  coxpmon  intercourse*    From  the 
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world  of  frivolity,  flattery,  and  dtssipatign,  she 
shrunk  back  to  a  more  improving  world  of  her  own. 
In  the  course  of  her  historical  studies,  the  pictures 
of  vice  and  turpitude  which  occasionally  presented! 
themselves,  while  they  roused  her  indignation,  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  of  her  inexperienced  heart; 
the  feelings  of  which  were  called  forth,  exercised, 
and  exalted.  The  history  of  the  despotism  and  ty-» 
ranny  of  a  few  individuals,  and  the  slavish  sub- 
jection of  uncounted  millions,  their  passive  acqui- 
escence, their  sufierings,  and  their  wrongs,  appeared 
to  her  a  moral  problem,  which  |he  had  nd  instru- 
ments to  solve.  She  had  yet  to  learn  the  force  of 
prescription,  of  habit,  and  of  association,  the  imita- 
tive and  progressive  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  complicated  springs  by  which  it  is  set  in  mo- 
tion. She  deeply  reflected  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment, with  its  influence  on  the  happiness  and  virtue 
of  mankind  :  she  became  anxibus  that  the  distance 
should  be  diminished  that  separates  man  from  man ; 
and  to  see  extended  over  the  whole  human  race 
those  enlightened  sentiments,  equal  laws,  and  equi- 
table decisions,  that  might  restore  to  its  due  propor- 
tion a  balance  so  ilh  adjusted,  and  combine  with  the 
refinement  of  a  more  advanced  age  the  simplicity 
and  virtue^  of  the  earlier  periods.  Fraught  with 
these  ideas,  and  wkh  a  heart  glowing  with  good^ 
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ywiSk  <t»wasdi  lunr  Bpeci^^  the  took  up  her  pen,  and 
jpve  to  the  mott  amerettiog  portkttiDQftl^e  history  of 
jicr  countarf  asctr 4>kit  and  tDtefcst.  - 
I  A  fem^e  lustoriao,  b|r  tta  ^ijgttbrjlf  »  could  nA 
{Cul  Ip  cxcHe.  attentions  «he  .saemed  «U>  h^e  sir-nirj 
f^tttof  the  fH»«ti)ee<afliflr<cx;  ettcioGit j  wa»  shaifii-* 
<cned»  aad  malnrGlenee  provoked.  The  author  wa« 
4i^oiDad  Iqr  peftf  and  pecspaal  *80ttcr]ikies9  to  whicii 
it  was  fcelioired  her  sex  vnonld  reader  her  ▼ulnerable- 
Her  talents  and  poMr^m  oonld  not  be  denied ;  bcf 
iieaiHy  was  tlMrtifoie  called  in  ^estien,  as  if  it  wag 
at  aU  concerned  widi  the  (lubjeot  \  or  tfaa^  to  in* 
struct  our  understandrngs,  it  «ras  necessary  at  the 
:eame  tioEie  to  charniiour  senses.  *  Site  is  deformed 
|!eai4  her  adveesariesy  whoUy  4tnacquun(feed  with  her 
;person},  ^he  is  unfortunately  «^ly«  she  despairs  of 
^stinclion  and  admiration  as  a  wonaan,.  Ae  seeks;, 
-therefore,  to  encroach  4>n  ihe  province  of  man/ 
«<  These  were  the  notions,^  said  a  lady  *  aftorwards 
intimately  connected  w^  the  historian,  ^^tfa^t  I  was 
led  to  entectaiii  of  Mrs.  Macaulay,  preidoiis  to  my  in- 
troduction 4o^  her  acquaintance.    Judge  <then  of  my 


*  The  late  Mrs.  Arnold  of  I^ice^er,  ^  eatcellent  and 
^^xniable  wouiaOf  to  whom  J  am  indebted  £pr  materiah  for 
^his  memoir^  and  whose  lamented  death  will,  I  trust,  plead 
^^vHh  her  friends  in  my  excuse  for  tlie  mention  of  her  name^ 
and  this  tdbute^refpsfitjlo  her  memory. 
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sNjTprisci  ^en  I  saw  a  woman  degant  m  her  maiv*- 
xvers,  delicate  In  her  persooi  and  with  featnres,  if  noS 
frerfectly  beavtiftily  so  fascinating,  m  their  expresnoDy* 
as  desenredlj  t0  rank  her  face  among  the  higher  order* 
'^f  homaii  countenances.    Her  height  wa9  aboTe  the- . 
asidcBe  ^ze,  inefining  tcytall;..  ker  shaipc  demist  and) 
Elegant  f.  the  conctmt  a£  %er  fiure^  neck,,  and  shookU 
#rs»  graceful*.   The  fotm  of  her  fece  was  oval^,  hcF 
completion  deUcati^  and  her  siwi  fine  $  her  hair  wa» 
of  9  paiid  brown>  loiig»  and  profuBC^i  her  nose  he^ 
tw«en  the  Roman  and  the  Greoixn^  her  mouth; 
maaStf  her<  ehin.  rbvaviy  as  was  the  bwer  part  ol  heft' 
&ce»  whic&  made  it  appear  to  more  advantage  in 
ftoattiian  hi  profile.    Her  eyes  were  beautiful  al 
jftiaginarion  can.  eonceivey  fuU  of  penetfatibn  awi' 
fire,,  but  their  fitv  sofdsned:  %y  the  niildest  beanie  off 
benevolence )  their  cdout  was^  a  fine  dnrtehaoel,  an^d 
their  expression  the  indication  of  a  superior-  sovAi 
bifirm  healthy  teo'<Aen  t&e  attendant  on  aoi  aietlive 
and  faigliiy  cultivated  understamling,  gs^ve  ixr  her 
countenance  an  extreme  delicacy^  which  was  pecu**-' 
Maxiy  imeresting.    To  this  delicacy  of  constitution.^ 
was  added  a^  most  amiable  sensibiUty  of  temper^  < 
which  rendered  her  feelingly  alive  to  whatever  con-- 
eemed  those  wirh  whom  she  wae  connected  eidier  hf 
nature  oi?  by  fdenddiip.'' 
Inlierinendsbips,  we  are  told  bythis^ladyi  Mr««^ 
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Macaulay  was  fervent,  disinterested,  and  sincere ;  zeal*- 
ous  fortheprosperity,and  for  the  moral  improvement, 
of  those  virhom  she  distinguished  and  loved.  She  was 
earnest,  constant,  and  eloquent,  in  her  efforts  ior 
rectifying  the  principles,  and  enlarging  the  minds,  of 
her  friends  and  connections.  It  was  her  favourite 
maxim,  that  universal  b«Aevolence,  and  a  liberal 
way  of  thinking,  wev  not  only  essential  to  the  free- 
dom and  welfare  of  society,  but  to  individual  virtue, 
enjoyment,  and  happiness.  There  was  no  arrogance 
in  her  exhortations  and  counsels ;  her  accents  were 
not  less  mild  and  pervasive,  than  her  reasoning  was 
energetic  and  forcible.  "  In  the  course,"  says  her 
friend,  frcMxi  whose  communications  the  present 
account  is  extracted,  *'  of  my  acquaintance  with 
this  most  intelligent  an^  amiable  woman,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  every  part  of  her  cha- 
racter." 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1777,  sh«. 
was  ordered  by  her  physicians  to  the  south  of  France, 
for  the  benefit  of  her  health  j  in  which  journey 
Mrs.  Arnold  accompanied  her.  A  low  nervous 
fever,  to  which  she  was  subject,  had  debilitated  her 
frame,  without  deducting  either  from  the  force  or 
activity  of  her  mind.  Nothing,  during  this  excur^ 
sion,  escaped  her  observation  ;  her  conversations  and 
remarks  were  at  once  acute  and  profound. 

After  crossing  the  «ea,  on  which  she  was  se-^ 
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▼erely  exhausted  by  sickness,  she  rested  two  days  at 
Calais,  where  she  soon  experienced,  from  the  change 
of  air,  and  possibly  from  the  sea  sickness  itself,  a 
salutary  effect.     Her  fever  seemed  to  have  left  her^ 
and  she  suffered  in  the  remainder  of  her  journey  to 
Paris  but  little   inconvenience.     She  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  ^different  appearance  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  two  countries,  as  also  with  the  face  of 
the  country  itself.     Between  Calais  and  Paris,  she 
looked  in  vain  for  the  healthy  and  well-fed  peasant^ 
the  beautiful  and  luxuriant  meadows,  the  cultivated 
farms,  and  comJDrtable  farm-houses,  of  her  native 
island.     Despotism  had  palsied  the  hand  of  indus. 
try ;    an   indigent   and  miserable   people   appeared 
thinly  scattered  over  wild  and  dreary  plains.     The 
reflections  which  she  made  on  this  occasion,  raised 
in    her  opinion  the  country  which  she  had  quit* 
ted;    where,   in  comparative   freedom,    commerce 
and  the   arts  grew  and   flourished.     She  praised^ 
and   quoted,  the   sentiments  and  remarks   of  Dr. 
Smollet  on  the  same  subject.    The  travellers  "stop- 
ped one  day  at  Chantilly,  where  they  met  with  two 
of  their  friends,  and  where  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  a  royal  residence  ♦,  and  contrasting,  it 

.w^ith  the  wretchedness  which  they  had  so  recently 
i 


*  The  palace  of  the  prince  of  Cond^. 
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Mrs.  Macaulay  wa»  not  m  a  state  of 
health  to  bew  the  fatigue  o£  iiupecting  the  palace. 
To  Di.  Nash,  one  of  the  gentknien  whom  she  met 
at  ChantiUy,  and  who  would,  wkh  appannt  sad&- 
faction,  have  described  to  her  Ae  eurionlies  and 
Btagnificence  of  the  prmce't  KCBidence>  she  replied 
^dtKs  thanking  hin  courteously  for  the  trouble  he 
was  abottl  to  give  hiaisclfj,  t^t  she  would  spate  him 
tiie  repetition,  since  A*  cenU  receive  no-  pleaewe  in 
bearing  of  the  splendour  oS  one  tBortol,  while  the 
miterj  of  thousands  pressed  upon  hei  TS«QUe«n«ti. 

As  tbejr  proceeded  towaeds  dte  eapiiali  th«  £aea  of 
^i« 'country,  and  die  looks  of  ite  inhahiuats,  jpradiw 
ally  improTcd ;  but,  at  the  Brst  post-house  at  which 
they  tto^ed.  to  diange  horses,  the  fedwga  oB  tha 
ttav^Uets.  were  again  cxcitedi  by  the  objects  which» 
crowding  aEOund  theiv  oacriag^  clftmoroualy  in»* 
^ored  their  ehantable  doM^ens,  while  Aey  exh** 
bilcd  in  theic  persons  and  sqnalid.  appeannce  erarj 
variety  of  waM  and  of  hamm>  wnetchedawa,  '  iAj 
God  I  my  God !',  exclaimed  Mrs.  Macaulay,  with  a 
benevolent  emhuaiasm,  btustiag  into  tears,  '  have 
mercy  on  the  works  o£  tbine  own.  hand  V  She  made 
her  servant  distzibutc  to  them  each  three  &nres„and 
divided  among  theitt>  the  provistmis  ^  had  in  the 
carriage.  For  some  miles  after  this'inctdent  she  pre- 
served a  profound  silence;  at  length,  taking  th& 
hand  of  her  fellow-traveller  lo  hers — •"You,  my 
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dear  {riend,*  said  she,  '  sawy^steidfty  the  habitadoa  • 
of  tha  prince  of  Cond^,  and^his  fiuniljr  at  <UiitierP^»«  - 
She  paused,  unable  to  proceed,  but  hj  a  look  that 
coni^yed  her  meaning  more  eloquently-  than- words  *^ . 
The  apartments  provided  for  the  travellers,  neaitf 
die  Luxembourg  palace,  on  their  arrival-  at  Paris^  . 
were  commodious  and  elegantk     Mts.  Macaulay/ 
found  ho!^  health  so  mueh  amended  hf  die  joumeyy  < 
that,  in  a  few  days^  she  collected  afOUnd  her,  by  her- 
letters  of  intioductioni  anagieeable  society.    Per- 
soiis  of  the  firet  rank  and  eminence  were  gtati^ed 
with  the  opportunity  of  paying  their  re'spects^  to  ait ' 
Englishwoman,  whose  talents  entided  her  to  disdnc^  - 
don.     Among  the  number  of  her  visitors'  were  the 
fionily  of  the  count  de  Sarsfidd^  the  dukes  of  Har-  - 
e«urt  and  Liancourt;  the  dievalier  de  RigeiAont;  the  - 
abbe.  Colbert,.a.desci:ndant  of  •  the  great  financier- of 
that  name;   madame  Boccage,  madame   Grig^^n^  > 
&C.  with  lord  Stormont,  the  Ehglisb-  embassador* 
Dr.  Franklin  was  at  ditt  time  in  Paris.;  Mxs«  Ma-  - 
caulay  met  him  several  timcs^  amcrng  the  Iherliid  of  • 
Paris,  at  dinners  given  on  her  account,  but  she  never 
received  hinr  at  her  hotel.    Dtiriiig  a  daf  which  she 
passed  at  monsieur  Turgofs,^^  with  at  large  par tyv  she 

*  Alas!  the  people  have  bat  toe icverciy  rctitfi^ted  oo^- 
tbese  pnnccf  aad  >Dobks  i 
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was  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Marmontel,  and  to 
the  ividow  of  the  philosopher  Helvetius,  a  woman  <A 
an  extraordinary  character.     In  these  societies,  so 
congenial  to  her  disposition,  she  experienced  a  high 
gratification,  and  appeared  with  peculiar  spirit  and 
advantage.     The  pleasure .  which  she  inspired  was 
equally  lively  with  that  which  she  received :  the  uni- 
versal information  which  her  conversation  displayed, 
appeared  to  her  auditors  not  less  admirable  than  her 
historical  acquisitions,  and  the  powers  of  her  mind  *. 
Her  brilliant  talents  for  conversatioi^  with  the  va- 
riety of  her  knowledge,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  ima^ 
gination,  rendered  her  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive companion. 

With  a  mind  too  enlightened  for  bigotry,  and  an 
enemy  to  mere  forms  of  devotion,  often  absurd,  and 


*  "Hear*  her  but  reason  on  divinity'*  (says  her  friend, 

from  Shakespear), 
**  And  all  admiring,  with  an  inward  wish. 
Would  straight  desire  that  she  were  made  a  prelate; 
Hear  her  debate  of  commonwealth  afFairs, 
You  *d  say  it  had  beena//  /«  W/  her  study : 

.  Turn  her  to  any  course  of  policy, 
The  gordian  knot  of  it  she  will  unloose 
Familiar  as  her  garter.    When  she  speaks, 

'  The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still, 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears. 
To  steal  her  sweet  and  honied  sentences/* 
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^Ways  spiritless,  the  freedom  with  which  she  deli- 
vered her  sentiments  on  these  subjects,  drew  upon 
her    the   imputation    of  scepticism   and   infidelity. 
These  assertions  are  declared,  by  her  friend,  to  have 
been  ill  founded,  as  proved  by  some  passages  in  her 
treatise  on  the  **  Immutability  of  Truth/*     **  She 
confirmed  the  reality  of  her  prepossession,"  says 
the  lady  already  quoted,  "  in  favour  of  the  christian 
revelation,  by  the  most  diligent  cultivation  of  bene- 
volence towards  mankind,  and  the  most  exact  moral 
rectitude  in  every  action  of  her  life."     "  She  had 
those  hopes,  and  that  confident  expectation  of  her 
own  future   happiness,   which  christian'  faith  and 
conscious  rectitude  only  can  inspire."     In  testimony 
of  this  opinion,  Mrs.  Arnold  refers  to  a  conversation 
which  passed  between  herself  and  Mrs.  Macaulay, 
when  her  health  was  in  a  ianguishing  state,*  at  Ab- 
beville, in  their  way  to  Paris.     After  reproving  her 
friend's  too  great  sensibility  and  solicitude  on  her 
account,  "  I  thought  and  hoped,"  said  she,  "  that 
you  viewed  my  dpath  but  as  a  short  separation  be- 
tween virtuous  friends,  and  that  your  assurance  of  a 
re-union  with  me,  in  a  more  perfect  state,  would  have 
preserved  you  from  being  thus  severely  affected  by 
the  idea  of  my  dissolution."  She  went  on  to  console 
her  companion   and  •  fellow-traveller  in   the  same 
strain-^"Consider  our  parting,"  said  she,  "but  as 
a  short  privation  *,  ior,  be  assured^  the  friendship  of 
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lb€t  good  Witt  not  be  <ti$flolTed  by  d^th :  we  shaD^ 
agm  unite  m  another  life.''  The  feeble  state  of  he? 
fnme>  and  consequent  sufieringsj  she  said>  natu^ 
tally  led  her  to  these  reflections.    She  considered 
the  present  state  of  being  but  as  die  dawning  of  ex- 
istence, nor  did  she  ^rink  from  its  termination  as  a 
aubject  of  terror^  but  was  rather  prepared  to  meet 
her  diange  with  confidence  and  satisfaction.    Her 
SQseardtes^  she  obaerred^  into  the  nature  of  God  and 
of  man^  and  the  relations  subsisting  between  them^ 
wvmld  have  been  vain»  had  it  not  brought  her  to  tfais^ 
conchision.;.  vain  also  would  have  been  her  convic- 
tions o£  the  truth  of  the  christian  revelation^  and  the 
vecompcnce  which  its  author  promises  to  his  dis« 
ciplei^    She  trusted,  she  declared^  in  that  Being,. 
Ifito  had  not  given  her  capacities  of  enjo]Fment  for 
no  adequate  end^  that  he  would  preserve  and  sup«» 
port  herdmnighthe  various  stages  of  an  everlasting 
existence^.    She  lamented  the  prevalence  of  sense^ 
and  &e.  pursuits  by  which  the  mind^  capable  of 
eublimer  4ights>  was  bound  down  to  earth  and-  in-> 
ferior  gratifications.    She  called  upon  her  friend  to 
observe  and  to  witneas^  that,  in  her  present  en^ 
felled  sitnatton*  her  prospects  ^w  brighter  with. 
her  progress  towards  the  grave:  she  anticipated 
the  period  wh€;n  ber  spiriti '  disencumbered  of  its 
tenement,  shouldioo  longexJie.  impe4l^;in  ita  asguTf 
«tSefi^-  astd;  rfis«ascbe0>.  and:  wb&n;  ifi'  tb»  ffm&m 
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of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  it  should  find  the* 
sources  of  knowledge,  of  science,  and  of  beauty^ 
laid  open  to  its  view,  while  its  capacities  and  powers 
should  expand  without  bounds.  In  this  exalted  and 
visionary  strain,  she  continued,  at  intervals,  through 
the  day  to  expatiate ;  while  she  seemed  to  derive  pe» 
culiar  pleasure  from  the  idea  of  the  future  re-unioii 
of  the  virtuous :  a  cheering  and  delightful  notion  tp. 
susceptible  and  tender  minds  ! 

Her  visit  to  Paris  was  critically  timed,  at  the  pe« 
riodwhen  Great  Britain,  at  war  with  her  colonieSf. 
beheld  the  French  government  with  a  jealoua  eye* 
The   habeas  corpus  act  was  also    at  that  time  sus-- 
pended  in  England*    In  these  circumstances,  Mrs* 
Macaulay  was  peculiarly  cautious  to  give  no  offence 
to  the  administration  of  her  country,  by  entering 
with  too  mudx  fiSTvor  into  the  cause  of  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  or  by  appearing  to  have  any  other  views  in 
h^  excursion.to  France  (by  which  the  colonies  vwre 
assisted  and  favoured),  than  for  the  benefit  and  rer 
storation.of  her  health.    During  the  six  weeks  that> 
she  remained  in  Paris,, her  apartments  were  crowded 
with  visitors,  and  her  invitations  to>  dinner  daily 
multiplied*   Among,  the  American9  who  were  at  that, 
time  numexous.  at  Paris,  those  who  were  efiniuent  for 
their,  learnisg  or  talents  seized^  every,  opportunity  of 
observing  the  fair^  historian,  and  mingling  iuithe  so* 
ckdes  sb«  w;aSraccu&tQXtted.to  frequent*    Agprehen- 
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me,  from   these   eircumstances,   lest  her  conduct 
should  be  misconstrued^  and  finding  her  health  much 
amended  since  she  had  quitted  England,  she  deter- 
mined to  give  up  the  idea  of  proceeding  southward^ 
and  the  rather  as  the  season  of  the  year  was  unfa- 
vourable to  travelling,  and  to  the  accommodations 
ihdispensable  to  an  invalid.    The  end  of  her  journey 
was  in  part  accomplished,    and  business  rendered 
her  presence  necessary  at  home.      These   motives 
Combined  to  influence  her  to  bid  adieu  to  the  hospi- 
table societies  at  Paris,  and  to  return  once  more  to 
her  native  land.     In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin,  before 
her  departure,  she  informed  him  of  the  motives  by 
which  she  had  been  induced  to  wave  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  him  and  his  American  friends  at  her  hotel. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  of  her  known 
republican  principles,  rendered  her  liable  to  suspi- 
cions ;  and  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act 
in  England  to  consequences,  which,  in  the  delicate 
state  of  her  health,   could  not  but  prove  fatal. — 
*•  The  whole  tenor  of  my  conduct  must  have  con- 
vinced you,  sir,"  says  she,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  her  letter,  "  that  I  should  with  pleasure  sacrifice 
my  life,  could  it  be  of  any  real  service  to  the  cause 
of  public  freedom.    I  am  now  nursing  my  constitu- 
tion, to  enable  me  to  treat  at  large,  in  the  history  in 
which  I  am  at  present  engaged,  on  our  fatal  civil  * 
v^r.      I  am;  sir,  with  profound  respect  for  your 
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great  qualities,  as  a  statesman,  patriot,  and  philoso- 
pher, yours,  &c.  &c."        ^^ 

Having  been   personally  acquainted  with    the 
greater  number  of  the  celebrated  Americans  who 
had  visited  England,  and  in  the  habit  of  correspond-, 
ing  with  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mrs.  Macaulay  was 
very  desirous  of  making  a  visit  to  the  transatlantic, 
republic  ;   a  design  which  she  executed  in  1785*. 
She  visited  nine  of  the  thirteen  united  states,  by 
whom  she  was  received  with  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality.   She  terminated  her  journey  to  the  south  by 
paying  her  respects  to  general  Washington,  at  his 
seat  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia.     Under  the  roof 
of  this  illustrious  man  she  remained  three  weeks  i , 
and  continued  to  correspond  with  him  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life.- 

It  seemed  to  have  been  her  intention,  after  her. 
return  to  England,  to  have  composed  a  history  of 
the  American  contest ;  for  which  purpose  she  had 
been  furnished  by  general  Washington  with  many, 
materials.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  thus  qualified, 
^e  was,  by  the  infirm  state  of  her  health  for  some 
years  prior  to  her  death,  prevented  from  the  exe- 
cution of  her  plan.  She  resided  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  of  her  life  at  Binfield  in  Berk-, 
shire 3  where,  after  a  tedious,  illness,  attended  by 
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much  suffering,  which  she  supported  with  exemplixf^ 
patience  and  fortitude,  ^e  expired,  Jime  22,  1791. 
She  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  Binfield  churchy 
under  an  elegant  marble  monument .  executed  by^ 
Mr.  Bacon. 

She.  was  twice  married :  the  fiist  time  to  Dr. 
George  Macaulay,  a  physician  of  some  eminence  ii^  i 
I^ndon ;  and,  after  his  death,  to  Mr.  William  Gra^ 
ham,  who  had  also  been  educated  to  the  profession  of- 
physic,  but  who  afterwards  entered  into  the  church. 
A  daughter  was  the  fruit  of  her  first  marriage;  who  * 
gave  her  hand  to  captain  Gregoryy  many  years  a  ^ 
oommander  in  the  East*India  service,  in  which  he' 
acquired  an  ample  fortune  :  his  wife. has  since  be* 
oome  a  widow^  with  four  childrea. 

Dr.  Wilson,  whose  endiusiastic  adntiratioii  of  the^ 
talents  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  was  perhaps  demonstrated 
rather  extroragantlyy  was  introduced  to  her  by  her- 
brother,  Mn  Sawbridge :  they  were  hoih  members 
of  the  Bill  of  Rightsclub }  and  had  been  united  by^r 
dieir  political  sentiments. 

After  the  marriage  of  Mra  Maixiiday  with  Mr. 
6rateim,sheretired  with  her  husband  to  dieir  house 
at- Binfield,  upon  Windsor^forest ;.  where,,  widi  con-  - 
genial  tastes  asid'dispositicMis,  tfaey'passe4*  tbeir  dme  - 
in  Itteraxyi  avocadons-and  pursuits* 

M^Macautay,  whcoou tt)leraiUc hestltby  was-ac^ 
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eudtomed  to  be  in  her  lihxzrf  by  six  in  the  monung : 
she  was  tenacious  of  the  value  of  time»  and  solicitous 
for  its  improYement*. 

The  lady,  from  whose  commanications  the  pre« 
ceding  account  is  ealracted^  adds  an  earnest  and  a£* 
fectionate  testimony  to  the  domestic  ^jualifications^ 
and  virtues  of  her  friend ;  who^  as  a  wife^  a  mother, 
a  friend^  a  neighbourt  and  .the  mistress  of  a  family^ 
was  irreproachable  and  exemplary.     '*  My  senti* 
ments/*  says  she,  **  of  this,  admirable  woman  are. 
derived  from  a  loag^and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
her  various  exeellencesi  and  I  have  observed  her  in. 
different  points  of  view.    I  have  seen  her  exalted  on 
the  dangerous  pinnacle  of  worldly  prosperity,  sur- 
rounded by  flattering  fidends,  and  aocadmicing^ worlds 
I  have  seea  her  marked  out  by  party  prejudice  as  an. 
object  of  dislike,  and  ridicule  v  Ihaveseemher  bowed, 
down  by  bodily  pain  and  weakness  i  but  never  did  I  * 
see  her  forget  the  urbanity  of  a  gentlewoman,,  her 
conscious  dignity  as  a  rational' cceature,  or  a.  fervent 
aspiration  after  the  highest  degree  of  attainable  per-^ 
iection.    I  have  seen  her  humble  herself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  Almighty  Father;,  and,  with  a. contrite 
hearti  acknowledging  her  weaknessy.  and  imploring 
his  protection}  I  have  seen  faen  languishing  on.  the 
bed  of  sickness,  enduring  pain  with  the  patience  of 
a  christiany  and  with  the  firm  belief,  that  the  light 
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afflictions  of  this  life  are  but  for  a  moment^  and  that 
the  fashion  of  this  wQrld  will  pass  away,  and  give 
place  to  a  system  of  durable  happiness/' 
Her  works  are : 

1.  The  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession 
9f  James  I.  to  the  Elevation  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver ;  printed  in  successive  volumes  in  quarto,  mak- 
ing in  all  eight  volumes.  The  first  volume  was 
printed  before  the  year  1769.  The  eighth  and  last  vo- 
lume was  published  in  the  year  1783f  This  volume, 
ending  with  James  II/s  reign,  did  not  complete  the 
design  expressed  in  the  title-page ;  the  history  may, 
however,  be  considered  as  continued  in 

2.  The  History  of  England,  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  present  Time,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook,  and  Prebendary  of  Westminster ;  published 
in  one  volume  in  quarto  in  1778. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth,  by 
Catharine  Macaulay  Graham,  octavo,  1783. 

4.  Letters  on  Education. 

5.  Loose  Remarks  on  certain  Positions  to  be 
found  iii  Mr.  Hobble's  Philosophical  Rudiments  of 
Government  and  Society,  with  a  short  Sketch  of  a 
Democratical  Form  of  Government ;  in  a  Letter  to 
Signior  Paoli :  octavo,  1767. 
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6.  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet^  entitled,  Thoughts 
on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontent.  The 
fifth  edition,  published  in  octavo,  in  the  year  1 770. 

7.  An  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  on  the  present  important  Crisis 
of  A£Fairs ;  by  Catharine  Macaulay,  octavo,  second 
edition,  1775. 

8.  A  Modest  Plea  for  the  Property  of  Copy-right, 
quarto ;  by  Catharine  Macaulay. 

9.  Observations  on  the  Reflections  of  the  Right 
Hon6urable  £dmund  Burke  on  the  Revolution  in 
France,  in  a  Letter  to-  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Stanhope,  1790. 
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Mjbroe,  famed  by  the  ancients  for  her  extraor- 
dinary learning,  and  particularly  remembered  for  a 
hymn  to  Neptune. 


C    30S    > 

JULIA  MCESA  AVB  MAMMiElA.. 

JuUA  M<£SAy  the  sister  of  Julia  Domna  (tke-wl* 
dew  of  the  emperor  Severus^  was»  after  the  deadt  ** 
of  the  latter^  ordered  to  lea^  die  coaatry.  ^le  ac^ 
cordingly  retired  to  Emesa,  with  an  immense  for- 
tune, and  her  two  daugfatei^  StiemtaraodMaimna^ay 
each  a  widow,  with  aa  otAj  smi*  Bassianusy  die 
son  of  the  fenBcr^l  was  conseesatcd  lagk*pac$t  o£ 
die  Sua;  avtcatMn,  whether  cmlizaeedfiom^pnu«> 
4ence  or  superstidon,  whidk  contributed  to  raise 
him  to  empire«  A  numerous  body  of  lsoop«  wss^ 
stationed  at  Emesa,  who,  resorting  in  crowds  to  the 
temple,  beheld,  with  mingled  veneration  and  delight^, 
the  figure  and  elegant  dress  of  the  youthful  pontiff,  in 
whom  they  believed  they  recognised  the  features  of 
CaracaUa,  whose  memory  his  liberality  had  endeared 
to  them. .  The  politic  Moesa  cherished  this  rising 
partiality,  and,  sacrificing  the  reputation  of  her 
daughter  to  the  fortune  of  her  grandson,  insinuated 
that  Bassianus  owed  his  birth  to  the  mimkrcd  em- 
peror. The  sums  distributed  by  her  emissaries  with 
lavish  hands  completed  the  seduction,  and  confirmed  < 
the  resemblance..  Bassianus  was  in  consequencp- 


^  See  Memoirs  of  Julia  JjLomna^  vol.  lY;  p.  47^« 
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'jleciared  emperor  by  die  troops  of  Emesa,  wHo»  as« 
^ettbig  his  hereditary  right,  called  aloud  on  the 
armies  to  follkrw  the  standard  of  a  young  and  liberal 
^risicet  who  had  taken  annt  to  avenge  the  deadi  ci 
his  fatfaetf  snd  to  relieve  the  oppressions  of  the  mi- 
litary mrder  under  Macrinns^  the  successor  and  sup* 
ipoBsd  ansdgatar  of  the  assassinarion  of  Caracatla. 

This  conspkacy^  concerted  by  women,  was  con« 
^cted  with  equal  prudence,  vigour,   and  rapidity. 
Maainus  having  neglected,  by  a  dectfive  motion, 
to  check  his  infant  enemy,  after  floating  some  time 
between  lemnr  and  security,  marched  to  meet  the 
forces  of  the  young  pretender^  whose  army  received 
hourly  accessions*     The  prsetorian  guards  under 
IMbcriittis,  aatertang  the  superiority  of  their  valour 
and  diacipKn^  had  broken  the  adversary's  ranlcs, 
when  ^^  modier  and  grandmother  of  the  prince, 
throwing  tbemtelmes  fiom  dieir  covered  chariots,  in 
'wbisii  diey  had  foUowed  the  troops,  re^animated 
their  €x>urage,  by  ^iLciting  their  compassion  and 
vfijfmpatfay.     Bassiaous,  in  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  tip«* 
Iffoved  hhaMtHf  Sat  the  only  time  in  his  life,  a  man 
and  a  hcv^:  mounted  on  horseback,  at  the  head 
«f  las  sallied  forces,  he  charged  sword  in  hand 
among  the  thidcest  of  his  enemies.    The  battle  stiH 
faged  with  doubtful  fury,  when   Macrinus,  by  a 
precipitate  iSight,  betrayed  his  own  cause,  and,  by 
im  oowasdice,  protracted  lor  a  few  days  fffi  ignomi« 
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-  nlous  life.  The  pnctorianS]  perceiving  they  {ought 
for  X  prince  by  whom  they  were  basely  deserted, 
resisted  no  longer,  but  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
conqueror.  The  armies  uniting,  mingled  with  thdr 
embraces  tears  of  joy*  and  joined  their  banners  with 
those  of  their  countrymen,  under  the  pretended 
son  of  Caracalla,  whom  they  acknowledged  mth 
pleasure  as  the  first  emperor  of  Asiatic  extraction. 
The  victor  announced  his  conquest  to  the  senate  in 
specious  letters,  filled  with  professions  of  virtpe 
and  moderation. 

The  Sun  being  worshipped  at  Emcsa  under  the 
name  of  Heliogabalus,  and  in  the  form  of  a  black 
conical  stone,  believed  to  have  iHlen  from  heaven, 
^e  new  emperor  ascribed  his  elevation  to  this  pro- 
tecting deity,  whose  name  he  assumed ;  a  name 
dearer  to  iiim  than  the  titles  of  imperial  greatness. 

Sy  the  contemptible  superstition,  efleminacy,  dis- 
soluteness, and  weakness  of  his  subsequent  conduct, 
Heliogabalus  compelled  even  the  licentious  soldiery, 
who  had  raised  him  to  the  thrcHie,  to  blush  for  the  in- 
famy of  their.choicc.  Turning  with  sotrowand  disgust 
from  this  monsur  of  vice  and  folly,  they  observed 
with  pleasure  the  opening  virtues  of  his  cousin  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Mammsea,  whom  their  grandmother 
Mccsa,  aware  that  Heliogabalus  must  fall  a  victim  to 
his  crimes,  had  provided  as  a  surer  support  jif  their 
family  dignity.   Having  availed  herself  of  a  momenb 
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of  fondness  and  fanaticism,  she  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  to  invest  Alexander  with  the  title  of  Cae- 
sar, and  to  relieve  himself  from  the  weight  of 
earthly  cares,  which  interfered  with  his  own  divine 
occupations  *. 

The  young  prince  acquired  in  his  elevation  the 
affections  of  the  public,  and  roused  the  jealousy  of 
his  cousin,  who  determined  to  corrupt  his  manners, 
or,  failing  in  his  brutal  purpose,  to  take  away  his 
life.  By  the  prudence  of  Mammxa  these  designs 
against  her  son  were  frustrated ;  when  Heliogabalus, 
enraged  at  his  defeat,  degraded  Alexander,  by  a 
despotic  sentence,  from  the  rank  to  which  he  had 
raised  him.  The  message  from  the  throne  for  this 
purpose  was,  by  the  senate,  received  in  silence  $ 
but,  by  the  soldiers,  who  swore  to  protect  the  prince, 
and  to  avenge  the  dishonoured  purple,  with  a  just 
indignation. 

The  emperor,  terrified  at  the  consequences  of  his 
arrc^nce,  and  at  the  storm  he  had  provoked,  had 
recourse  to  the  most  abject  submissions,  while,  with 
tears,  he  intreated  the  soldiery,  whose  resistance  he 
had  provoked,  to  spare  his  life,  and  to  content 
themselves  with  his  abasement.  Having  listened 
to  his  supplication^  they  for  the  present  satisfied 
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thcmsclTCs  with  appomting  pne£ect*  to  wiA^ 
xhe  lifie  of  their  farourite  Alexander. 

HcUogabaluG,  impatie&t  ander  'mmiti  he  v. 
courage  to  rcpe],  resolved  oa  an  eKperimem  re 
with  danger. 

Te  trjr  the  temper  of  the  arnif,  he  cawed  a  re- 
port to  be  circulated  that  Alexander  wu  no  more : 
the  pasuons  and  guspkiooB  of  the  cao^  were  reused 
by  thu  rumour,  not  was  the  Rimuk  cakaed  without 
the  presence  and  MHhoiitjr  o£  the  auf^sed  victii& 
Irritated  at  this  new  instance  of  hie  power  wd  in- 
flu«ice,  the  cn^erot  dared  to  ptraish  some  of  the 
leader*  of  the  mQtin7;  a  temerity  whicb  proved  in- 
stantly &tal.  The  tyrant  waS)  widi  his  motheri 
massacred  by  the  e«T^;ed  pnetoriansj  }at  suragW 
body  dragged  dirough  the  l:ityi'lii8  remains  durovs 
into  the  Tyber,  and  his  Bi»Qory  branded  with  iB> 
famy. 

His  cousin  Alexander,  then  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  was,  on  this  catastrophe,  immediate  nuaed 
to  the  imperial  dignity.  His  grandnodtfr  Meen, 
and  his  iBBtlietMamDn»,  held,  is  hia  ttHoe,'  the  reins 
«{  government ;  but  the  farmer  aurviriqg  the  ele- 
vation of  her  grandson  but  a  short  period,  the  re- 
gency was  veatsd  soklf  in  Mammtea.  It  vras  not  the 
ostentation  but  the  substance  of  power  which  was 
the  object  of  the  ambition  of  Mammsea,  who  main- 
tained over  the  mind  of  her  son  an  duolutc  ascei^ 
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dancy.       With  her  consent   the   young   monarch 

espoused  the  daughter  of  a  patrician  :  but  jealous  of 

the  influence  of  his  wife,  she  prevailed  on  her  son,. 

after  a  short  period,  to  banish  her  into  Africa.     To 

this    act  of  cruel  policy,   a   charge   of  ayarice  is 

brought  against  Mammsea,  whose  administration  is 

nevertheless    acknowledged   by  historians   to  have 

•  been   equally  beneficial    to  the   emperor   and  the 

empire. 

"With  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  she  selected 
sixteen  of  the  wisest  and  nxost  worthy  of  its 
members  as  a  perpetual,  council  of  state,  before 
whom  every  public  measure  of  importance  was  de- 
bated. At  the  head  of  these  was  the  celebrated 
Ulpian,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
and  his  respect  for  their  authority.  Order  and 
firmness  were  by  these  prudent  measures  restored 
to  the  government :  the  city  was  cleansed  from  the 
pollutions  of  Heliogabalus;  luxury  was  checked  ;  su- 
perstition discouraged;  the  creatures  of  the  late 
emperor  were  removed  from  administrations,  and 
their  places  supplied  with  men  of  virtue  and  talents. 
The  only  recommendations  to  civil  offices  were  learn- 
ing and  the  love  of  equity ;  and  valour  and  disci- 
pline, the  q^ualifications  required  for  military  employ- 
nients.  Mammaea,  assisted  by  her  counsellors,  super- 
intended with  unremitting  attention  the  education 

of  the  young  monarch,  whose  character  and  mind, 
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on  which  the  happiness  of  millions  depended,  they 
wisely  sought  to  farm  on  Ihe  highest  models.  Nor 
were  their  labours  unrewarded;  as  the  understanding 
of  the  prince  became  enlightened  be  perceived  the 
advantages  of  virtue,  the  pleasures  of  knowledge, 
and  the  utility  of  application.  His  passions  mild 
and  *  moderate,  his  reason  assiduously  cultivated, 
preserved  liim  from  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  and 
the  seductions  of  vice ;  while  his  respect  for  Ulpiaiii 
and  the  rational  affection  of  his  mother,  guarded 
his  youth  from  the  poison  of  flattery.  Public  bu^- 
ness,  literature,  the  study  of  history,  of  phiibsophy, 
and  of  man,  together  with  the  exercises  of  the  body, 
wUch  diversified  and  occupied  his  time,  left  him 
little  leisure  for  frivolous  amusements  and  perni- 
cious indulgences.  His  repasts  were  frugal,  his 
manners  simple,  and  his  relaxation  the  society  of  a 
few  select  and  learned  friends :  with  these  he  held 
instructive  and  familiar  conversations,  which  the 
recital  of  some  agreeable-  or  elegant  composition 
occasionally  varied'  and  enlivened.  The  dress  of 
the  emperor  was  plain,  his  temper  conciliating,  and 
his  palace  at  certain  hours  open  to  all  his  subjects, 
while  the  voice  of  a  crier  pronoimced  aloud,  "  Let 
none  enter  these  holy  walls,  unless  he  be  conscious 
of  a  pure  and  innocent  mind.'' 
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tyrants :  a  woman  bestowed  on  the  afflicted  provinces 
happiness  and  peace  :  the  reign  of  Alexander,  under 
the  influence  of  Mammaea,  proved,  for  thirteen  years, 
a  delightful  interval  from  misery  and  oppression. 
The  empire,  relieved  from  its  taxes,  flourished  in 
tranquillity;  the  magistrates  became  convinced  by 
experience,  that  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  the 
people  was  the  only  method  of  obtaining  favour  from 
the  sovereign;  while  statesmen  might  have  learned, 
that  wisdom  and  integrity  are  the  truest  policy,  and 
that  the  safety  of  the  rulers  is  in  the  happiness  of  the 
people.    Some  gentle  restraints  were  imposed  on  the 
luxury  of  the  nation ;  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the 
interest  of  money,  were  reduced;  while  the  prudence 
and  liberality  of  the  government,  without  oppressing 
industry,  supplied  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate,  aiid 
provided  for  the  public  recreation.      Th&  dignity 
and  freedom  of  the  senate  were  restored,  and  every, 
senator  might  approach  the  throne  without  fear  or 
shame.     It  was  the  study  of  Alexander  and  his  mo- 
ther to  restore  to  the  empire  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  the  age  of  the  Antonines  :  bnt,  satisfied  with  the 
substance  of  virtue,  the  emperor  magnanimously  re- 
fused the  lustre  of  a  name,  so  often  prostituted, 
which  the  people  and  the  senate  sought  to  press 
upon  him. 
In  the  zeal  of  reformation  the  emperor  ventured 
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a  step  too  fat)  and  unhappily  precipitated  his  fate. 
A  licentious  soldiery,  who  in  the  vices  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  too  often  found  their  account,  mur- 
mured at  the  restraints  which  a  virtuous  policy  op- 
posed to  their  encroachments.  Accustomed  to  a 
lawless  life,  and  impatient  of  limits  to  their  power, 
they  resisted  the  control  of  authority,  and  sacrificed 
to  their  resentment  the  father  of  his  people,  and  with 
him  the  happiness  of  the  empire.  After  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years,  Alexander  perished,  with  his  mother, 
March  19tb,  235. 

Gibbon  1  DetUne  of  the  Reman  Empire, 


MADAME  DE  MAINTENON. 
This  celebrated  woman,  the  vicissitudes  of  whose 
life,  and  whose  extraordinary  fortune,might  afford  a 
subject  for  a  romance,  was  the  grand-daughter  of 
Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubignej  who,  brought  up^ 
with  Henry  IV.  in  the  court  of  Jane  d'Albret,  queen 
of  Navarre,  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings, 
and  by  his  zeal  for  the  Reformation.  Having  served 
under  Henry  with  courage  and  fidelity,  in  all  his 
campaigns,  on  his  master's  embracing  the  catholic 
religion,  he  retired  to  his  own  estate  in  Poitou,  and 
employed  himself  in  this  retreat  in  the  composition 
of  a  history  of  his  ovm  times,  in  which  he  had  been 
a  distinguished  actor.     Susanna  d^  Lezay,  of  the 
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house  "of  Lusignan,  whom  he  espoused^  bore  to  him 
three  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

The  son  proved  unfortunate,  and  appears  by  his 
conduct  to  have  merited  his  fate :  having  been  ac- 
cused of  counterfeiting  the  current  specie,  he  was 
confined  in  the  chateau  Trompette  de  Bourdeaux^  where 
he  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Peter  de  Cardillac,  lieu- 
tenant to  the  duke  d'Epernon,  and  his  deputy  in  the 
government.      This  lady,   a  prudent  and   amiable 
woman,  remained  faithful  to  her  husband  through 
all  his  distresses ;   and,  in  the  marshalsea  of  Niort, 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Frances  d'Aubigne,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir. 

Madame  de  Villette,  sister  to  M.  d'Aubigne,  vi- 
sited him  and  his  wife  during  this  season  of  cala- 
mity. The  following  is  the  description  of  the  affect- 
ing- situation  in  which  she  found  them  : — "  Madame 
de  Villette  beheld  her  relations  in  all  the  horrors  of 
indigence ;  her  brother  emaciated  with  hunger,  and 
by   despair  deprived  of  reason  $  their  eldest  child 
wrapped  in  rags,  and  already  sensible  to  the  miseries 
of  his  condition  j  their  second  in  the  cradle,  a  girl 
two  days  old,  who,  by  her  piercing  cries,  seemed  to 
invite  death ;  the  mother  weeping  and  oflering  her 
breast,  the  milk  of  which  famine  and  distress  had 
dried  up, alternately  to  her  husband  and  her  daughter, 
without  hope  of  saving  either."  Madame  de  Villette 
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took  the  infant  from  this  scene  of  misery,  and  placed 
her  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse,  with  whom  she  had  en- 
trusted her  own  child. 

Madame  d'Aubigne,  after  a  few  years,  obtained 
liberty  for  her  husband ;  with  whom,  and  her  family, 
in  which  the  little  Frances  was  included,  she  set 
out  for  America,  where  they  still  had  considerable 
claims.  During  the  voyage  Frances  was  reduced 
by  a  malady  which  seized  her  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave  :  in  the  crisis  of  the  disorder  she  lay  without 
sense  or  motion,  and  was  believed  to  be  already 
dead.  In  this  situation  a  sailor  was  going  to  throw 
her  into  the  sea ;  the  signal  gun  was  already  loaded, 
when  madanic  d'Aubigne,  melting  into  tears,  re- 
quested to  be  allowed,  once  more,  to  press  her  in- 
fant in  her  arms.  At  this  moment,  placing  her  hand 
on  her  heart,  she  felt  it  faintly  palpita.te :  •  It  is  not 
dead  1'  exclaimed  she  with  a  mother's  joy ;  and  by 
her  cares,  in  a  short  time,  restored  the  child  to  life 
and  health.  The  vessel  in  which  this  unfortunate 
family  were  passengers,  was,  soon  after,  attacked 
by  a  corsair,  but,  having  escaped,  arrived  safe  at 
Martinico.  There  M.  d'Aubigne  re-established  his 
fortunes,  and  enriched  his  family,  when  the  settle- 
ment of  some  important  affairs  obliged  his  wife  to 
return  to  Europe.  During  her  absence  he  fell  into 
dissipated  habits,  lost  all  his  property  at  play,  and. 
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on  the  return  of  madame  d'Aubigne,  was  found  by 
ker  ruined,  and  at  the  point  of  death. 

The  unhappy  widow,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 

assistance,  went  back  to  France,  leaving  Frances, 

l3ien  seven  years  of  age,  as  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of 

her  creditors,   who  passed  the  child,   which  they. 

soon  began  to  consider  as  a  burthen,  from  one  to 

the  other,  till  the  judge  of  the  place,  taking  pity  on 

the  little  orphan,  received  her  into  his  house.     She 

remained  here  but  a  short  time ;  her  benefactor  be- 

coming  in  his  turn  weary  of  the  charge,  sent  her 

to  Europe  after  her  mother.     On  her  return  to  her 

native  country,  she  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  madame 

de  Montalembert,  her  kinswoman,  who  refused  to 

entertain  her :   madame  de  Villette,  therefore,  her 

paternal  aunt,  again  received  her,  and  instructed  her 

in  the  calvinist  religion. 

Monsieur  d'Aubigne  had  been  no  less  sceptical 
in  his  opinions  than  relaxed  in  his  conduct:  When 
a  child,  it  is  related  by  his  daughter,  that  he  would 
frequently  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  exclaim,  '  Is  it 
possible  that  you^  who  on  other  occasions  have  so 
much  good  sense,  can  yet  give  credit  to  all  that  is 
taught  you  in  the  catechism  ?'  Madame  d'Aubigne, 
however,  was  on  this  subject  less  indifferent ;  not- 
withstanding that,  on  her  return  to  France,  she 
had  found  their  remaining  effects  swallowed  up  by 
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tfadr  creditors,  and  the  rapacity  of  some  of  her  hu: 
b.ind's  relations,  she  wislied  to  take  her  daughl 
^m  under  the  protection  of  her  aunt,  lest  s 
slkould  be  allured  from  the  bosom  of  the  cathol 
chorcb.  Madame  de  Villette  refused  to  relinqui 
the  child,  on  the  plea  that  her  mother  was  unable 
support  her  :  but  this  objection  was  over-ruled  by 
cousin  of  the  late  M.  d'Aubigne's,  a  woman  of 
narrow  and  bigotted  mbd,  who,  to  pay  her  cot 
to  the  queen -mother,  obtained  an  order  to  take  t] 
little  Frances  out  of  the  hands  of  ker  aunt. 

From  madame  dc  Neuillant,  her  new  patrone: 
Frances  sufficed  a  severe  persecution :  having  eager 
imbibed  the  principles  ofher  late  protectress,  a  wo 
thy  and  amiable  woman,  to  whom  she  was  tender 
attached,  she  resisted  every  argument  with  which  h 
faith  was  now  assailed  ;  till  madame  de  Neuillal 
^letermined  to  carry  her  point,  and  tired  of  geni 
measures,  had  recourse  to  harshness  and  severil 
With  the  view  of  subduing  her  spirit,  she  confoundi 
her  with  the  servants,  degraded  her  to  the  lowe 
domestic  offices,  and  banished  her  to  the  kitdhen  ai 
court-yard.  She  went  out  every  morning,  with 
mask  on  her  face,  to  preserve  her  fine  complexion; 
straw  hat  on  her  head,  a  basket  under  her  arm,  and 
switch  in  her  hand,  to  watch  the  turkeys  j  with  c 
ilers  not  to  touch' her  breakfast,  which  she  carried 
the  basket,  till  she  had  first  committed  to  memo. 
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five  stanzas  of  sacred  poetry.  Madame  de  Neuiilant, 
finding  these  measures  unavailing  to  effect  her  pur- 
pose, and  tired  of  the  expence  and  obstinacy  of  her 
charge,  whom  she  so  ill  knew  how  to  vanquish 
carried  her  to  Niort,  and  placed  her  in  a  convent  of 
Ursuline  nuns,  where  her  aunt,  the  worthy  madame 
de  ViUette,  •  agreed  to  pay  for  her  board. 

The  young  calvinist  here  suffered  new  importu- 
nities, more  artfully  and  judiciously  applied,  to  which, 
after  a  resistance  uncommon  at  her  age,  she  yielded 
but  upon  conditions.  The  principal  article  for  which 
she  stipulated  was,  that,  in  becoming  a  catholic,  it 
should  not  be  required  of  her  to  believe,  that  her 
dear  aunt,  madame  de  ViUette,  who  lived  like  a 
saint  in  this  world,  should  be  damned  for  her  heresy 
in  the  next.  After  her  conversion  to  the  Romish 
church,  she  was  taken  back  to  the  house  of  madame 
de  Neuillant.  This  lady  went  occasionally  to  Paris 
in  a  sedan  chair,  carried  by  two- mules,  on  one  of 
which  mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  used  to  ride.  She 
introduced  her  to  the  company  with  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  associate,  boasted  in  public  of  her 
growing  charms,  and  exercised  over  her  in  private 
all  the  tyranny  which  dependents  are  liable  to 
suffer  from  ostentatious  benefactors.  The  young 
lady,  already  very  lovel^^  promised  to  be  a  beauty. 
Her  figure  and  understanding  were  equally  above  her 
years.  v  5 
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Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  was  about  tbirteeo  years 
of  age,  when  her  patroness  took  her,  for  the  first 
time,  to  communicate  with  the  Ursuline  nuns,  with 
whom  .she  continued  to  reside.  She  rarely  went 
out  excepting  to  Tisit  her  mother,  who  supported 
herself  by  her  labour  ;  or  with  madame  de  Neuil- 
lant,  when  she  was  pleased  to  exhibit  her  to  her 
friends.  Having  been  introduced  to  the  celebrated 
monsieur  Scarron,  she  met  at  his  house  select 
parties,  and  the  best  company  in  Paris,  who  were 
eager  to  form  the  character  of  the  beautiful  Frances, 
and  among  whom  she  received  the  title  of  the  yair 
Indian.  She  listened  to  the  lessons  and  the  conver- 
sations of  these  gentlemen,  by  which  her  talents  re- 
ceived cultivation,  and  her  mind  became  improved, 
without  suffering  them  to  corrupt  her  principles. 
The  powers  which  she  displayed  in  this  society,  and 
til?  letters  which  she  addressed  to  them  from  Poitou, 
whither  some  time  after  she  attended  madame  de 
Neuillant,  procured  her  respect  arid  reputation. 

Her-mother,  who  had  been  reduced  Co  lire  on  an 
annuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  livres  *,  died 
without  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  to  her  children 
even  this  scanty  stipend.  Her  son  had  been  placed, 
as  a  page,  with  M.  de  Pzrabere :  her  daughter  still 
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continued  ,wlth  madame  de  NeuiUant,  in  circum- 
stances which  her  beauty,  her  youth,  and  her  po- 
verty, rendered  peculiarly  critical  and  dangerous* 

M.   Scarron  was   no  stranger  to  the  history  of 
mademoiselle  d'Aubigne :  though  not  rich,  he  was 
enabled  by  a  canonry,  and  the  remains  of  his  patri- 
mony, to  keep  a  good  table :  deformed  in  his  figure, 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  fbrtured  with  the 
gout,  and  laden  with  infirmities,  he  still  preserved 
a  fund  of  wit  and  humour,  that  appeared  to  be  un. 
conquerable,  and  which  rendered  his  company  ac- 
ceptable to  the  young  and  the  gay.  He  began  to  think 
seriously,  perhaps  for   the  first  time  in  his  life,  of 
the  situation  of  his  fair  visitor,  which  the  death  of 
her  mother  had  left  still  more  forlorn  and  hopeless. 
His  reflections  at  length  terminated  in  a  resolution 
to  offer  to  her  the  choice-  of  two  alternatives ;  either 
a  certaiti  sum  of  money,  to  enable  her  to  take  the 
veil,  or,  if  she  chose  rather  to  remain  in  the  world, 
to  accept  of  his  hand,  and  become  his  wife.     Tlie 
lady,  after  some  hesitation,    gave  a  preference  to 
the   marriage ;    a   measure  to   which   madame   de 
Neuillant  refused  not  her  assent,    stipulating  only 
that  it  should  be  deferred  for  two  years,  when  ma- 
demoiselle d*Aubigne  would  have  completed  her  se- 
venteenth   year.       This    interval    was    afterwards 
abridged  one  half,  at  the  intercession  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated* 
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in  April  165 1.  In  the  marriage  contract,  Scarton 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  an  annuity  of  four 
louis-d'ors,  as  the  whole  fortune  of  his  wife ;  adt^- 
ing  pleasantly,  '  two  large  murdering  eyes,  a  most 
elegant  figure,  a  pair  of  beautiful  hands,  and  a  great 
deal  of  wit.'  These  riches  were,  however,  but  little 
calculated  to  make  amends  to  the  bridegroom  for  the 
loss  of  the  canorfry,  the  yearly  revenue  of  which  had 
been  two  thousand  livres.  Scarron,  nevertheless, 
Gtill  managed  to  keep  up  his  table,  and  to  draw 
around  him  the  company,  which  his  habits  and  >□• 
itrmities  rendered  almost  indispensable.  Of  these 
parties  his  young  wife  was  the  ornament  and  the 
delight:  by  her  graceful  manner  of  telhng  a  story, 
she  frequently  made  her  hearers  forget  the  deficien> 
cies  of  their  entertainment :  a  domestic  whispered  to 
her  one  day,  '  Another  story,  madam,  for  the  roast 
is  -too  small  to-ilay,'  But  the  income  of  Scarron, 
notwithstanding  the  economy  and  management  of 
his  wife,  failing  short  of  his  expenditure,  applica- 
tions were  made  for  a  contribution,  which,  by  the 
credit  of  his  friends,  were  rendered  successful.  Mad. 
Scarron  prudently  declined  appearing  on  this  occa-" 
sion,  lest  she'  should  be  exposed  to  solicitations  in- 
jurious to  her  honour.  She  scarcely  ever  left,  for  a 
'moment,  her  popr  paralytic,  as  she  was  accustomed 
to  call  her  husband  :  when  ill,  she  was -his  nurse  j 
when  a  little  revived  and  cheered,  his  friend  and  com- 
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panion  ;  and  at  all  times  his  amanuensis  and  reader. 
She  learned  from  him  the  rules  of  composition,  and 
to  express  herself  with  eloquence  and  ease;  she  ac- 
quired also  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian* lan- 
guages, but  without  losing  her  modesty,  or  over- 
valuing herself  on  her  attainments.  Among  the 
witty  and  licentious  associates  of  her  husband,  she 
appeared  with  unaffected  dignity,  and,  by  the  pro-^ 
priety  and  purity  of  her  manners,  without  laying  a 
restraint  on  their  pleasures,  awed  them  into  decency, 
and  preserved  their  respect.  Her  acquaintance  was 
courted  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  the  first  rank 
and  talents.  Amidst  this  gay  and  sprightly  society, 
who  were  accustomed  to  regard  with  levity  too  rigid 
observances,  madame  Scarron  scrupulously  dis- 
charged what  she  conceived  to  be  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion ;  nor  M^ould  she  dispense,  notwithstanding  their 
raillery,  with  the  ceremonies  and  fasts  enjoined  by 
the  Romish  church,  of  which  she  had  become  a  sin* 
cere  proselyte.  Her  example  affected  her  husband  ; 
and,  in  his  last  illness,  he  was  influenced  by  her  ex- 
hortations to  express  a  sincere '  repentance  for  the 
errors  of  his  past  life.  During  Lent,  madame 
Scarron,  at  the  head  of  her  table,  was  accustomed  to 
eat  only  a  herring,  and  immediately  afterwards  to 
retire  to  her  apartment.  A  profligate  associate  of 
'  her  husband's  (so  sincere  is  the  deference,  which  true 
delicacy  inspires)  frequently  declared,  that,  if  com- 
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pelled  to  utter  an  equivocal  expression  before  ather 
the  queen  or  madame  Scarron,  he  should  not  heu* 
tate  a  moment  to  trespass  on  the  former.  A  high 
and  juBt  compliment !  Her  youth  and  the  circum- 
spection of  her  behaviour,  in  a  situation  so  delicate 
and  peculiar,  excited  esteem  and  admiration,  and  at 
length  recommended  her  to  the  notice  of  the  queen, 
to  whom  she  had  been  mentioned  by  the  baron  dc 
la  Garde. 

In  October,  1 660,  madame  Scarron,  after  having 
lived  near  ten  years  with  her  husband,  became  a 
widow,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  with  but 
scanty  means  of  support.  A  pension  had  been  al> 
lowed  to  M.  Scarron,  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  for  the 
continuance  of  which  his  widow  petitioned  in  vain ; 
her  solicitations,  could  she  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  make  them,  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  be^ 
ter  with  Fouquet*  }  but  she  chose  rather  to  suffer 
indigence,  or  to  throw  herself  on  the  exertions  and 
kindness  of  her  friends,  from  whom  she  would  ac- 
cept money  only  as  a  loan-  From  the  queen,  who 
was  informed  of  her  distress,  she  at  length  obtained 
a  pension  of  two  thousand  livres,with  which  she  im- 
mediately retired  to  the  convent  iF  Hospitallars,  m- 
the  suburbs  of  5/.  Marceau.  She  contrived  with  her 
narrow  pittance  to  preserve  the  neatness  of  her  ap- 

*  The  inepector  of  finance }  a  man  notorious  for  pecula- 
tion and  libertinjem.  ' 
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pearance :  her  clothes  were  of  the  cheapest  8tufi9» 
aiid  her  linen  plain  ;  but  her  stockings,  shoes,  and 
undergarments,  were  of  a  superior   texture;  she 
even  spared  from  her  income  a  surplus  for  charitable 
purposes.     But  the  death  of  the  queen-mother,  who 
survived  only  three  years,  and  with  whose  life  the 
pension  ceased,  renewed  the  difiBculties  and  distress 
of  the  widow.     An  old  duke  about  this  period  of- 
fered himself  to  her  in  marriage ;  which  proposal, 
however  flattering  to  her  ambition,  she  thought  pro- 
per to  decline.     When  means  of  subsistence  failed, 
she  retired  to  the  Ursuline  nuns  of  St.  James,  who 
were  willing  to  receive  her,  and  with  whom  she  had 
in  h^r  youth  resided  ;  and,  when  her  circumstances 
became  more  favourable,  she  returned  again. to  the 
world.     She  no  longer  appeared,  but  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, among  those  with  whom  she  had  asso« 
ciated  during  the  life  of  her  husband ;  her  friends 
and  companions  were  respectable  and  select.'  M.  de 
Turenne,  the  count  de  Guise,  the  abbe  d'Aumont, 
la    Feuillade,  Bellefonds,  BouHlon,  St.  Luc,  &C. ; 
mesdames  de  Richelieu,  de  Montespan,  de  Coulanges, 
la  Fayette,  Sevigne,    &c.  \    lady  marshal  d'Albreti 
.and  princess  d'Ursini ;  formed  a  party,  from  which 
play  was  excluded,  who  were  accustomed  to  as* 
semble  at  the   hotels  d'Albret    or    de    Richelieu, 
where   they    amused    themselves    with     conversa- 
tion^  or   in  making  extemporary  verses.    In  thjis 
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socirt^  madame  Scarron  passed  those  hours  vluch 
she  afterwards  declared  were  the  happiest  of  hei 
life.  The  foUowii^  translation  of  ati  impromptu, 
which  she  produced  as  an  epitaph  for  the  duke 
dc  Richelieu,  may  serve  to  afford  a  specimen  \)oth  of 
her  talents  and  of  their  amusements  : 
Here  lies  Amand, 
Whom  Cupid  gave,  in  malice  to  the  fair. 
His  Emile,  his  quiver,  and  hie  wing^  to  wear. 
■  With  marshal  d'Albret  she  had  become  acquainted 
during  the  life  of  her  husband  j  diis  gentleman  bad 
introduced  her  to  his  wife,  who,  with  some  good 
qualities,  possessed  an  inferior  understanding,  and 
with  whom  she  had  cultivated  an  intimacy.  Madame 
d',\lbret  conceived  for  madame  Scarron  a  warm  at- 
tachment ;  and  pressed  her  to  reside  wholly  under 
her  roof;  an  invitation  which  she  prudently  judged  it 
proper  to  decline.  By  an  entire  complacency  she 
strengthened  the  partiality  of  her  friend,  with  whom 
she  was  accustomed  to  attend  the  theatre,  and,  sit- 
ting close  beside  her,  to  explain  to  her  any  passages 
of  the  drama,  or  transactions  on  the  stage,  which  she 
did  not  clearly  comprehend  ". 

*  This  same  madame  d'Albret,  though  a  devotee,  was 
addicted  to  the  love  of  strong  cordials ;  of  her  it  is  related, 
that  seated  one  day  at  her  toilette^  and  observing  some  red- 
ness on  her  nose,  she  suddenly  exclaimed — '  Where  did  1 
getthisJ'  'At  the  beaufet,'  replied  a  wit,  in  a  half  whis- 
per, who  happened  to  etand  behind  ber. 
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It  was  at  the  house  of  madame  d'Albret  that  an 

•   •  • 

intimacy  was  fotmed  between  mesdames  Scarron  and 
de  Montespan,  who  was  related  to  M.  d'Albret  3 
attracted  by  mutual  talents,  the  acquaintance  of  these 
ladies  soon-  ripened  into  friendship. 

The  harmony  which  reigned  in  this  happy  society 
■was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  calumny,  from 
Mrhich  madame  Scarron,  with  all  her  circumspection, 
had  too  much  merit  to  hope  for  ^n  escape.     It  was 
pretended,  that,  under  the  mask  of  friendship  for  his 
lady,  she  cherished  a  passion  for  marshal  d'AIbret, 
and  that  de  Mornay,  marquis  de  Villarceaux,,  had 
avowed  one  for  her :  these  malicious  reports,  which 
appear  to  have  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  determined 
her  on  withdrawing  from  the  hotel  d'Albret.     She 
passed  several  summers  with  madame  de  Montchev-* 
reuil,  a  woman  of  unblemished  character,  and  a  re- 
lation of  M.  de  Villarceaux  ;   a  circumstance  which 
again  exposed  her  to  insidious  comments.     Her  ac-  * 
quaintance  with  Ninon  de  Tiinclos,  a  woman  whose 
talents,  in  despite  of  the  irregularity  of  her  conduct, 
had  procured  her  admission  in  the  first  circles,  was 
I      also  eagerly  misinterpreted  to  her  disadvantage,  by 
\     those  whom  her  superiority  humbled,  or  whose  envy 
'     had   been   excited -by  her  charms.      But   Ninon, 
though  jealous  of  her  understanding,  had  too  much 
generosity  not  to  do  justice  to  her  conduct.  ^  She  is 
chaste,'  said  she,  ^  not  so  much  from  coldness  of 
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rally  formed  for  business.  The  rectitude  of  her 
mind  led  her  to  detest  court-intrigue  ;  while  the 
charms  of  her  conversation  and  manners,  fitted  her 
for  the  pleasures  of  society. 

Madame  de  Montespan  was  about  this  period  in 
search  of  a  person  to  whom  she  might  confide  the 
education  of  those  children  which  she  had  borne  to 
the  king  :  no  one  appeared  to  her  more  endowed  for 
the  charge,  or  more  deserving  of  the  trust,  than  the 
widow  Scarron,  whose  circumstances,    it  was  pre- 
sumed,  would  induce  her  to  listen  eagerly  to  th^ 
proposal.     But,  whether  from  a  desire  of  independ- 
ence, or  an  aversion  to  constraint,  or  scruples  re- 
spejCting  the  employment  as  degrading  to  her  birth 
and  character,  she  steadily  rejected  the  office,  though 
solicited  by  her  friends,  and  even  by  the  minister,  to 
-accept  it.     This  reluctance  could  only  be  overcome 
by  the  personal,  request  of  the  king,  who  conde- 
scended himself  to  communicate  to  her  his  tvill. 

Her  objections  had  not  been  without  foundation  ; 
the  life  to  which  she  was  now  subjected^  and  which 
commenced  about  the  year  1670,  was  severe  and 
laborious.  Her  attentions  to  the  duties  she  had  un- 
/  dertaken  were  unre;nitting ;  night  and  day  she 
watched  with  solicitude  over  the  persons  she  em- 
ployed in  the  care  of  the  children  :  their  slightest  in- 
dispositions alarmed  her,  so  great  was  her  sensibi- 
lity, even  to  the  detriment  of  her  own  health :  as  if 
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really  their  mother,  she  trusted  nothing  to  othersy. 
but    what   she  was   unable   to  perform   for  them 
herself.       The  king  one   morning  surprised  her, 
sustaining  by  one  hand  the  duke  de    Maine  who 
was    ill    with   a   fever,    rocking    mademoiselle    de 
Nantz    in  her   cradle  with  the  other,    and  hold- 
ing  on    her    lap   the  sleeping    count    de    Vexin. 
Touched  by  this  scene,  Lewis,  whose  disposition 
was   affectionate,   and  who  was  a  tender  father^ 
^presented  to   the  governess   an  hundred  thousand 
francs^.     Her  pension  had  also  been  raised  from 
two    thousand   livres    to    two    thousand   crowns, 
Thus   was  she  supported   under  her  fatigues,  by 
the   prospect  of  enjoying  one  day  a  competency, 
and   liberty  in   any  retreat    to    which  she  might 
choose  to   retire. 

Amidst   these  occupations   she  found  little  lei- 
sure   for .  the   society  of  her  old  friends,    whom, 
nevertheless,  she  did  not  entirely  neglect :  in  their 
company  she  relaxed  from  her  cares,  and  appeared 
not   less   agreeable  and  entertaining   than  before. 
*'  We  supped  last  night,'*  writes  madame  de  Se- 
vigne  to  her  daughter,  **  with  the  widow  Scarron. 
We  found  it  very  pleasant  to  conduct  her,  about 
midnight,   to    the    farther   end   of  the   fauxbourg 
St.  Germain,  very  near  Vaugirard,  in  the  country, 

— '-^ ; — 

*  About  4166/.  sterling. 
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to  a  fine  large  house  situated  by  itself.  She 
has  large  gardens,  and  spacious  and  elegant  apart- 
ments. She  has  a  carriage,  horses,  and  servants ; 
she  dresses  richly,  but  modestly,  just  as  becomes 
a  woman  who  passes  her  life  with  people  of  quality. 
She  is  amiable,  beautiful,  good,  and  unaffected. 
Her  conversation  is  very  agreeable." 

The  situation  of  madame  Scarron  was  far  from 
pleasant,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  with 
which  it  was  attended:  though  she  contrived  at 
times  to  meet  her  particular  friends,  her  life  was 
solitary,  and  her  reputation  equivocal :  she  was 
not  at  liberty  to  assign  the  cause  of  the  change 
in  her  circumstances,  and  her  estrangement  from 
society :  as  an  ostensible  pretence  for  her  retreat, 
she  took  into  her  house  the  child  of  a  friend, 
wTiom  she  solicited  from  its  mother.  When 
madame  de  Montespan  was  seized  with  the  pains 
of  child-birth,  the  governess  was  immediately 
summoned,  to  receive  and  carry  home  with  her 
the  infant.  Seven  children  were  in  this  man- 
ner consigned  by  the  mistress  to  the  care  of 
her  friend.  The  eldest  of  these  children  died 
when  about  three  months  old:  the  grief  of  its 
goveriiante  on  this  occasion  greatly  exceeded  that 
of  the  mother.  The  king,  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, said  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  beloved  by 
madame  Scarron,  she  had  so  much  sensibility  in 
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her  temper.  These  children  being  afterwards  le- 
gitimated by  the  monarch,  their  governess  removed 
with  her  charge  to  court,  where  she  attached 
herself  more  particularly  to  the  duke  de  Maine. 

She  was  near  forty  years  of  age,  when,  in 
the  year  1674,  she  was  invited  from  her  retire- 
ment to  live  with  madame  de  Montespan,  who 
wished  to  have  her  children  under  her  own  eye. 
If  in  her  retreat  she'  had  passed  for  the  mo- 
ther of  these  children,  brought  up  so  mysteriously, 
she  was  regarded  at  Versailles  as  the  com- 
plaisant friend  of  the  mistress  of  the  king — **But 
the  woiid  knew  not  what  passed  in  private  be- 
tween these  ladies ;  they  knew  not  that  one,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  remorse,  went  every  even- 
ing to  express  to  the  other  her  penitence  and 
her  fears :  that  the  governess,  with  the  dignity 
of  virtue,  made  remonstrances  to  the  mistress 
that  <:overed  her  with  confusion  ;  more  especially 
when  too  evident  proofs  of  her  irreigularity  hap- 
pened to  appear."  At  the  birth  of  one  of  her 
children,  she  wrote  to  her  friend — "  Come  and 
see  me ;  but  do  not  stare  with  those  large  black 
eyes  which  fright  me."  The  severity  of  her 
manners,  or  her  troublesome  remonstrances  to 
the  object  of  his  passion,  prejudiced  the  king 
against   her:  he  considered  her  as  a  prude,  and 
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would  have  been  as  well  pleased  had  madame  de 
Montespan  dismissed  her   from   her  suite  :  -when 
speaking  of  her   to  his  mistress,   he  assumed  a 
tone  of  sarcasm ;  *  Your  genius,'  *  Your  bel  esprit^ 
were  the  ironical  terms  which  he  used  on  these 
occasions*     He   was,  like  mpst  men,  disposed  to 
regard  with  jealousy   and  suspicion  an   extraordi- 
nary  share   of  M^it  or  good  sense-  in  a    -woman: 
as  he  became  more  acquainted  with  her,  he  was 
struck,    and    sometimes  humbled,   by   the    power 
and    variety  of  her   talents:    he    even     appeared 
jealous  of  her  conversation  with  madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,   lest  she  should  make  comparisons  to  his 
disadvantage.     But,  at  length,  having  become   in- 
sensibly accustomed   to  her,    he   listened    to    her 
remonstrances  with    not   less    patience    than    his 
mistress.     Other  circumstances  had  contributed  to 
alarm    his    conscience,    which    was    delicate    and 
scrupulous:   the  return   of  a  jubilee,   the    solemn 
festivals,  and  the   eloquence  of  the   court  preach- 
ers, who  had   the  courage  to  attack  the  vices,  of 
the   monarch,    combined   to    rouse    his    attention. 
The    famous  apostrophe    of  the    Jesuit,   imitated 
from  the  prophet  Nathan,  in  his   reproof  to    the 
adultery  of   David,    *  Thou   art  the  man^    deeply 
affected  the  susceptible  heart  of  Lewis.     He  form_ 
ed  with,  his  mistress    the  plan  of   a   separation. 
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wMch  be  ,^es$ay0d  many,  meaois  to' effect)' but  the 
weakness  of  a  m(>Aiei:it  frequently.  van<]piished  these  ^ 
salfi^ary ;  iinpTessio^s. 

Ma4ame.  de  Monte^n   herself  did  more-  to- 
wa^cU)  strengthening  thb  tesiblution    of  the  king 
to\£^t::  \frith  her^.than  ei&er  the  exhortations' of 
the  dergy^  or  tb^  machinations  of  her  enemies. 
Her  attachment  for  her  royal,  lover  had  in  it  more 
of  am^on  than  of  tenderness  ;  she  depended  'too 
much  on  the  ppwer  of  her  channi,  and  disgusted  . 
him  by  th^  caprice  and  the  violence  of  her  temper;  ' 
As  her    influence    declined^   that  of  the   tiridow 
Scarron   grew    in  proportion:   in    her  the  kingi  '. 
accustomed  and  attadied  to  the  society  of  women^ 
ever  met  a  friend,  mild,  modest,  reatonable,  and 
possessed  of  an  admirable  understanding*      With 
her  moderation  and  forbearance  the  rage 'and  the 
vexation  of  the  mistress  increased;  of  the  conse- 
quences of  which  the  governess  was  not'  fully 
aware.    The  situation  of  madaine.  Scarron,  expos- . 
cd  hourly  to  the  capricious    temp^sr  of  the    fa- 
vourite, became  too  uneasy  to  be- long  Wpported:  ^* 
she  meditated  .si  retreat  froao^  cou^t,  to  recover  in 
a  humbler  but  hjippier  station  the  tranquillity  of 
her  forager  life.  •    ^        . 

In  a  letter  to  ^  abbe    Ck>belin»  shs>  thus 
writes  :  **  Madame  de  Montespan  and  I  love  had 
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lately  a  «harp  sdtdrcatkm,  which  ehe  has  TCpom 
cd-to  the  king  in  her  -own  manner.  I  faa^e  for 
4ome  time  past  struggled  with-  myself  to  eadiire 
a  situation  exposed  to  such  daily  Vexations^ 
"What  transport  would  it  he  to  return  to  f^^ 
idom !  I  am  frequently  inclined  to  profess  myself 
of  some  religious  order,  but  the  dread  of  living 
to  rq)ent  my  devotion,  has  hitherto  enabled  me 
to  resist  emotions  which  by  some  persons  might 
be  deemed  a  calU^  In  another  letter  she  writes, 
*'  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  I  should  daily  suffer  thus  under  ma. 
dame  de  Montespan.  She  is  incapable  of  friend- 
ship }  nor  can  I  longer  support  my  situation^  It 
is  not.  possible  that  she  should  meet  from  me 
%udi  frequent  opposition,  and  not  become  my 
enemy.  -She  represents  mcsto  his  majesty  in  the 
light  in  which  she  chooses  I  should  appear,  by 
which  I'  shall  ptobably  forfeit  his  esteem.  I  am 
in  -  critical  and  delicate  circumstances,  in  which 
management  aiYddddress  are  requisite/'  Again: 
^Th^re  feif  6ut^  yesterday  a  considerable  breach 
between  myself  and  madame  de^  Montespan,  td 
which,  fortunately,  the  king  was  a  witness* 
Events  so  unpleasant,  added  to  the  cohs^tant  iH 
health  of  the  chikhreil,^  have  reduced  me  to  a 
State .  I  sm  unable  linger  to  sustain.'^  Thl^  fet<» 
lec  probably  ^uded  to  a  debate  between  th$se 
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hties^  in  the  midst  of  which  the  king  entered^ 
mA,  observing  their  emotion^   enquired    into  its 
cause* — *  If  your  majesty,'  replied  madame  Scarrofl) 
with  great  composure,  *wfll  please*  to  step  into 
another  room  with  me,  I  will  do  myself  the  ho- 
nour to    acquaint   you    with    what   has   passed/ 
The  king  immediately  retiring,  the  govefness  fol- 
lowed him,    when    she    spoke    without    reserve 
her  sentiments,  and  described  to  him  in  colourl 
te  lively  the  harsh  and   unreasonable  conduct  of 
his  mistiess,  as  to  inspire  him  with  apprehensiony 
>of  the    excesses   to  which  she    might   be  trans* 
ported  ^Y  so  ungovcmed  a  temper.     The  fact^ 
which  were  brought  forward  by  madame  ScarronI 
in  support  of  her  charge  were  not  unknown  to 
hex  auditor,  who,  nevertheless,  like  a  lover,  whos^ 
tenderness    had   survived  his  esteem,  laboured  ta 
exonerate    his  mistresi,   and  to   prove  that    her 
heart  was  less  cold  ajid  hard  than,  to  judge  by 
her  conduct,  it  sometimes  appeared,    *Have  you 
not/  said  the  Infatuated  monarch,  "  frequently  ob- 
«erved,  on  the  recital   of  an  affecting  story,  or 
the  repetition   of  a  generous   sentiment,  her  /air 
bosom  heave,   and  her  lovely  eyes  sufliised  with 
tears?* 

Thii  conference  better!  the  king  and  the  go* 
vcmess   was    followed*  by    many    Others^  which 
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m^aiine  de  Montespan  vainly  endeavoured  to 
prevent :  the  circunistances  of  her  conduct  to  whidi 
LcwU  had  been  a  witness,  added  to  the  growii^ 
esteem  and  friendship  with  which  her  adversary 
had  inspired  hini)  debated  all  her  machiiia- 
tions* 

.Under  die    title   of  marchioness   de  SurgereSj 
the  governess  made  a  journey  into  Flanders,  with 
one  of  her  pupils,  the   duke   de  Maine,   in  the 
hqpe  of  ob^ining  a  cure  for  a   lameness  which 
he  had  contracted.     On  her  return,  in  1674,  the 
king  purchased  for  her  the  estate  of  Maintentm, 
the  name  of  which  she  assumed,  as  more  suited 
to    the    rank   in    which    she    was    now    placed. 
This    circumstance   afforded    to    her    some   com- 
pensation for  the  mortifications  she   had  suffered 
from  the  mistress,  whose  influence  over  her  royal 
lover  daily  declined.    Love  perhaps   qmnot  long 
survive  esteem ;  the  passipn  of  Lewis  for  madame 
de  Montespan,   which  had  been  years  in  matur- 
ing, was,  by  her  security  .3n4  misconduct,    con- 
verted  into  disgust.     In  the  fconvcrsation  of  ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  he  sought  and  found  a  re- 
fuge ;  her  ascenflancy  over  his  mind  was  gradual^ 
and  became    entire.      The,  attachment,  which  he 
conceivjcd  for  her  is   said   first  to.  have    ov^ed,  its 
origin  to    an,,(acci4ent:al  occurrence :.  madam^  de 
Montespan  having  one  day  received  a  note  from 
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the  king,  to  which  she  did  ndt  at  the  monlent 
feel  herself  disposed  to  reply,  employed  the  pen 
of  her  friend  for  the  purpose :  Lewis,  charmed 
with  the  wit  and  spirit  of  the  billet,  discovered 
the  author,  and  regarded  her  from  that  moment 
with  greater  attetition.  The  truth  of  this  anec- 
dote is  of  little  importance ;  if  chance  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  it  is  certain  that  her  merits  erected  the 
superstructure.  Madame  de  Sevigrle,  aboiit  this- 
period,  gives  in  a  letter  to  her  daughter  the  fal- 
lowing character  of  the  court :  **  Wete  I  to  tell  yoii 
how  often  they  speak  to  me  of  you,  how  often  put 
questions  without  expecting  an  answer,*  how  spar- 
ing I  am  of  my  replies,  how  little  they  care^ 
'and  how  much  kss  still  I  care,  you  would  n'ot 
fail  to  recognise  the  natural  drsingenuousnesa 
of  a  court.  AH  is  pell-mell,  Guelphs  and  Gibe'* 
lines'^:' 

The   ladies    de  Montespan  ind    d6  Maintenort 
"disphyed   in  their  puiiuits  their  different  charac- 
ters :  the   former  raised  at  Clagny,  under  the  di- 

■    « 

rection  of  Mansard,  a  splendid  palace,  adorned 
with  maister- pieces  of  art,*  to  which  she  added 
gardens    in    which  the    lovely  aitd   the   majestic 

■  ■      I •         ■  >  I     J       9^- 

*  Alluding  to  the  partisans  of  the. rival  ladiev 

'   ,         .  .    ■  ■ '   '       .  -      .'      ^    '    '' 
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were  happily  combined.  The  Utter,  less  magm-  ! 
iicent,  and  more  intent  on  the  tiseful,  prepared 
a  retreat  in  which  the  later  periods  of  her  life 
might  pass  with  honour  and  tranquillity.  With 
this  view  she  repaired  an  ancient  castle,  that  had 
fallen  into  neglect,  and  converted  it  into  a  com- 
modious house,  established  schools,  invited  lace- 
workers  from  Flanders,  whom  she  lodged  and 
rewarded  for  teaching  to  women  and  childrea 
their  art.  She  also  erected  work-houses  a^d  ma* 
Bufactories. 

In  1615  madame  de  Malntenon,  whose  puptt 
had  received  but  little  benefit  ft9m  the  recipes 
of  the  Flemish  physicians,  carried  him  to  Bareges 
to  try  its  mineral  springs.  During  this  jounie]F 
the  duke  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  re- 
duced him  to   the  brink  of  the   grave.      Fagon, 

.  the  physician  who  attended  them  on  their  jour- 
ney, effected  his  recovery,  procured  the  confi- 
dence of  his  governess,  and  hid  the  foundation 
«f  his  own  future  fortuMC.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  was  roagnihcently  received  at  Guyenne  by 

'  her  old  friend  marshal  d'Alhret,  who  was  go- 
Yemor  of  the  place.  The  king,  in  a  letter  .to 
the  marshal,  in  which  he  presents  ;to  him  the 
honours  that  should  be  paid  to  his  son,  speaks 
of  the  governess  in  a  manner  that  betrayed  some 
jealousy  of  the  former  reports  of  the  marsb4l'a 
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a^iradimeiit  to  her.  Having  retfurned  by  the  vnj 
ef  Poitouy  she  visited  her  relations^  bj  whom  she 
'WSLS  received  with  the  respect  due  to  her  pre- 
sent situation.  These  civilities  she  repaid  without 
aifjr  assumption ;  and  regained  the  friendship  of 
the  family  of  Villette,  who,  since  her  conversion* 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  had  declined  to-  corre* 
spond  with  her.  She  paid  during  this  tour  the 
arrears  of  a  pension  which  she  owed  to  the 
Ursuline  convent  at  Niort:  she  also  discovered- 
what  she  had  before  been  unacquainted  with» 
that  she  was  descended  from  one  of  the  best 
families  of  the  country. 

On  her  return  from  another  journey  to  Bay^ 
ncres,  in  1€78,  she  passed  through  Cognac,  of 
which' count  d'Aubigne,  her  brother,  was  intrusted 
with  the  government.  He  signalised  his  ze^d 
on  this  occasion  by  the  reception  he  gave  to  the 
duke  de  Maine,  die  only  action  of  his  life  in 
which  he  afibr<ied  to  his  sister  any  satisfaction: 
by  his  profligate  and  imprudent  temper,  d'Aubigne 
disgraced  his  family,  and  afibrded  to  madame  de 
Maintenon  a  perpetual  subject  of  disquietudes 
In  the  coarse  of  the  same  year,  without  consult* 
ing  his  sister,  who  could  have  procured  for  him 
a  more  advantageous  connection,  he  chose  for 
himself  9d  wtOc^  in  the  daughter  of  Pietre^  the 

A.4 
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kuif^S  altorncy  9t  Paris.    In  the  ktter  addressed 
to  him,  on  tl^s  occasion  by   madatne  de   Main«» 
tenon,  which  abounds  with  good  counsel^  a  pic«^ 
ture  is  exhibited   of  the   nyanpers  of  the  tjimes. 
Her  good  advice,. a  case  by  no  means  uaconoinon, 
was  wholly  thrown  away$  count  d'Aulugne   and 
his  wjfe   screed  so  iJU  that  madams  de  Mainte- 
.  non  WHS   obliged,  to    separate  them*      She  after- 
wards  prevailed  on  her.  brother  to  retire  into .  a 
t  religious  house,   where  W  number*  of  gentlemen^ 
iinderiithe  direction  of  (some,  priests,^  had  formed 
a  community:  his  lady  was  also  persuaded  to  join 
a    society    of   nuns.      D'Aubigne   made    himself 
merry  with  the   conceit  of  turning  devotee,  nor 
could  be  '•  brought    to  order   without .  some  coer- 
.  cioD.      Before  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  his 
.  sister  had  in   vain   used  every  means  to  reclaim 
.  him :  she  had  even  ventured  to  make  him  known 
;to  the  kingf   who,  notwithstanding  the  contempt 
he  felt  for   his   character,   conferred  on  him  an 
^  important  office^  and  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
.  both  of  which  he  disgraced. 

Two  martiages  of  policy  and  state,  which  took 

place  in  the  royal  family,  in  1619t,  produced  from 

madame  d^  Maintenon  the  following  reflections: 

•'*Such    are. the  gloomy  .fiends  that  hover  round 

:«.  thr^iiel    i  Who  ;c>kn    observe   with  indifference 

the  transports  of  the   ambitious— >the  despair  of 
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iaromifes — even  when  their  situation  appears  the 
fiiost  desirable,  Snd  the  secret  melancholy  that 
^reys  on  the  ladies^  df  Versailles,  of  whoih  the 
fiaost  envied  is  not  the  least  Unhappy?  We'iiia^ 
fndy  say,  that  our  happiness  in  this  World  is 
▼ery  far  from  increasing  in  proportion  to*  the 
elevation  of  our  rank.'' 

A  treaty  of  marriagfe  Vasf  also    it    the  saittV 
time  negociated  between  the  dauphin  and  ^  prin- 
cess of  Bavaria ;  a  circumstance  which  produced' 
a  change  in  the   situation  of  'madame   Ae'-Main** 
tenon,  on  whom  the  king  bestowed,  on  tfife  com^ 
faction  of  the  tiuptials,  the  r place  of  hdy  of'thfe" 
wardrobe  to  the    dauphiness;   a  post  of  honour 
which  relieved  her  fri>m  the  tyranny  of  madamfe 
4e  MontespaU.      These:  hdies  being  now  placed 
on  a  more  equal  fbotihg,  the  balance  turned   in 
favour  ol  the  former.     The  kiflg  fmd  in-  thiy  yeat,* 
I6S0,   attained  his  forty-second  year,   an  agevat 
which  the  mind,,  without  losing  any^bf  its  vigour, 
is  disposed  to  reflection.^  Resolved  on   leading' a- 
more  re^ar  life,  and  ashamed  or  his  ffequeHt  r^« 
lapses,  he  paid  the  homage  to  virtue  of  c6hcedliMg 
•his  frailty.      The  mistre^  was  undefthe   liedey- 
sity  of  hiding  ftrom-  the   public  eye  the' Ijirth'^of  - 
her  two  last  children;  a  restraint  to* hler- imperious' 
temper  extremely  irksome.    The  quarrels  betweelii 
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the  lovers  became  frequent  and  aggravated*    The 
jpionarchy  on  these  occasions,  $ougKt  refuge  from 
the  peevishness  and  insolence  of  his  mistress  in 
fiit  friendly  society  of  madame  de  Maintenon^  "wbo, 
though  indulgent  to  his  errors,  flattered  them  not : 
in  her  mild  reproofs^  gentleness  and  good  sense 
tempered  the  austerity  of  virtue  i  she  famijSarised 
jthe  king  to  truth,  and,  by  her  delicacy  and  address, 
tyithout  alarming  his  pride,  made  him  sensible  of 
hid  faults.       She  possessed  the    happy   talent   of 
seizing  ^he   prop^   moment    for   seasonable    ex* 
jbortation,  and  of  knowing  when  to  forbear.    Lewis, 
one  day,  after  having  been  present  at  a  review  of 
his  household  troops,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the   manner  in  which   they  had   performed  their 
evolutions ;  above  all  he  praised  the  musqueteers. 
Madame  de  .^aintcnon,  he  remarked,  had  not  en- 
JiOjed   t|ie.  sigh^,   neither    di.d    she  seem   to    give 
any  >  attention  to  his  panegyric.      In  the  evening, 
at.  the  circlq,   he  demanded  why  she  had  looke4 
so   grave :  *  Because,*    replied   she,   *  a    thought 
.can^e  ^ito  my  head,  that  1, could  not  :get  quit  of 
-4jjrii)g';the  >irhole  time  of .  the  review.*    The  king 
xequi^stiid  to  know  what  that   thought  might  be* 
jS^h^;  jsvfffered  his  importunity  for   a   short  time, 
and  then,   tumjng  to  him  with  a  smile,  *  Why,* 
said  she,   *  if  your  majesty  must ;  know,   I   wayr 
(Slinking  that  these  musqueteers  were   a  set    o£ 
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Sflui  rakes»  and  that  their  captain  was  no  better  than 

"tbemselves/    Lewis  left  the  company,  with  souk  , 

TaUleries,  but  half  utteired,  respecting  the  finecompli- 

naent  she  had  paid  him.   Madame  de  Maintenon  fol- 

laved  hiniy  and,  when  they  were  out  of  the  hearing  of 

others,  added,  fTour  majesty  may. banter  as  you 

please  ^  but,  thou^  you  are  very  fond  of  your  mus- 

queteers,  if  you  were  informed  that,  a^y  .9^^  of  diem 

had  run  off  with  his  neighbour's  wife^  I  am  certain 

.  that,  although  i^  were  the  bravest  fellow  in  the  troop, 

and  sie  the  most  pitiful. creature  kn^ginable,^ you 

would  npt  -su^er  him  to  remain  another  hpuir  in 

the  corps^T— This  was  a  pointed  reflection,  which 

the  kic^  suffered  but  could  not  evade. 

Madame  de  .M^inteiym,  thpugh  she  had  conx« 
pleted  her  fortieth  y^ar,  had  lost  only  the  bloom 
of  youth ;  a  I9SS  which  tlie  graces  of  her  n^nner, 
the  degance  of  her  person,  and  the  powers  of  her 
understanding,  fully  compensated :  her  behaviour, 
though  occasionally  cheerful,  cv^n  gay  an4  sport- 
ive, was,  in.  general ,  reserved;  ^lesson  which  slxe 
is  ^id  to  have  received  from  her  mother,  who  ^ 
never  em^bipaced  her  more  than  twice  in  her  life. 
Excessive  caresses  bestowed  upon  children  arp 
often  teazing,  ^pd  perhapp  always  pernicious.  The 
king,  whfcn  jesting  or  playing  with  the  ladies  of 
the  cQ>irt,  always  passed :  tjhe  gaverjiqss :  *As  ^or 
her,'  he  was  accu&tpmed  to  say,  ^  I  know  I  must 
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not  rentiire  V    Her  stature  was  commanding^  and 
her  appearance  dignified  and  graceful :   she    pos- 
sessed a  kind  of  native  but  simple  elegance^  that- 
irresistibly   attracted   attention.       M.  de  Gdbeliny^ 
her   confessor,  thought  her  dress  too  fine  :  ^  Bnt^ 
£ither>'  said  she,    *  these  stufi^  are  of  the   most 
common   sort ;    plain  linen  and  gauze ;   no   lace> 
and  a    few. black    ribands/     'That  is  true/    re- 
'plied   the  priest ;    *  but  1  know  not    how    it    w, 
txny  much  honoured  lady,  when  you  kneel  before 
me,  I  see  a  profusion^  of  elegant  dress  fall  witli 
you  at  my  feet,  which  appears  so  graceful,  that 
•I   cannot  help   thinkings  it  in   some  mantier   tda 
gay.'    To  her  external  advantages,  she  joined   a 
charm    and    a   variety    in  her  conversation^  tha^ 
whatever  were  the*  subject,  whether  gay  or  grave, 
ahe  was  sure   to  acquit   herself  in   the  happiest 
•  inanneh       Madame   de   Montespan^  with  talents. 

less  solid,  but  not  less  brilliant,  did  justice  *in  this 
respect  to  the  merit  of  her  rival,  evea  after 
•jealousy  had  dividled  them  from  each  other.— *  Let 
^s  not,'  said  she,  one  day,  on  stepping  into  the. 
•MWie,  coach  wkh  madame  de  Maintenon,  *  be- 
come the  dupes  of  this  accident,  but  chat  toge- 
ther with  the  same  ease  and  freedom  as  ever:, 
^but  for  all  this,  we  nee^'  not  be^  the  better 
friends.  •  At  bur  rettitn,'  we  'caa  renew  our  oftl 
piques  and  quarrels'/  '  Her  companion:  agreed  tc^ 
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the  engagement^  in  which  both  acquitted  them-r 
selves  equally  well.  Their  mutual  afFecdoh  for 
the  children  of  die  king,  still  preserved  between 
them^  in  despite  of  tUeir  competition  and  dislike, 
a  bond  of  tmicm ;  while,  from  their  mutual  ta- 
lents they  joined  with  satisfaction  in  genoal 
subjects  of  conversation^ 

At  the  desire  of  the  king,  madame  de  Main- 
tenon,   ^   first  lady  of   her  wardrobe^   met   the 
dauphiness    on   the    frontiers    of   the    kingdom  ^ 
M*  Bossuet,  her  first  almoner,  also  -accompanied 
ihe  lady  of  the  wardrobe.       Two  persons  wdl 
fitted,   it    is    observed  *,    to    impress  the  young 
princess  ^ith  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  French 
court.      The  dauphiness,  on  ber  acrival,  was  a 
little   ffi^oncerted  by  the  bustle  of  the  cburt.-*- 
^  She  was  astonished,."  writes  madame  de  Sevigns, 
•^''lat  the  trouble. people  here  take  to  aniBse  then»- 
sdves*;    for  her  part,  die  could  divert  herself  all 
alone  in  her  chamber*   for  three  or'  four  hours 
together,   with  reading  and  music  :  she  delighted 
m-  bo6ks»  and  understood  lour  or  five '  different, 
kngitages*^ 

A  new^^  mistress,,  about  diis  period,  engaged  the 
attentk>a  ef  die  king,  who  had  nearly  com^ 
pleted   his  f6rty*diird  year-,,  a  young  beauty  of 


*  By  La  Beaumelle. 
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eighteen!  wliom  he  created  duchess  of  VooSaoge. 
Madame    de    Mcmtespan  had  herself  introduced 
.  this  damsel  to  the  monarch,  with  a   studied  pa* 
.negyiric  on  her  charms;  but,  on  perceiving  diat 
her  ascendancy  was  •  likdy  to  become  permanent^ 
she    became,    from  .  her    patroness,    her    jealoas 
rival.     Madame  de  Maintehon  was  intreated  by 
-Lewis  to  reconcile  these  ladies,  whose  differences 
had  broke  out  into  an  open  rupture.    The'  young 
favourite,  who  would  listen  to  no  terms,  insulted 
her  antagonist,  and  retorted  on  her  the  contemlpt 
which  she  had  so   liberally  bestowed  onr  othei^ : 
while  madame  de  Montespan  importuned  the  king  for 
vei^eance.  Madame  de  Maintenon  wouldnot  under- 
take to  conciliate  the  xivab  in  their  present,  dis- 
orderly course  of  life ;    she  ddcla»s,   ^  that   she 
.never  spoke  a  word  to  the  king's  mistresses,  that 
^gfat  not  have  been  publicly  ^proclaimed  in'  the 
streets.**     .Her  first  attempt  was  to  reclaim  tiie 
youiiger  lady,  in  whom  at.least.  she  maght  erpect 
to    find  the  sensibility  of   youth.       After    bear* 
ing  with  the   first  burst  of  her  ind%nadon,  sixe 
reasoned  with  her  respecting  her  weakness,  and 
painted  out  to  her   the  :  means   of  expiating  .her 
•guih.     *What  muit  I    do  then?'   enquired   the 
distressed  fair»one.    '  Renounce  the  king,'  answer- 
ed her.  monitor.    *  You   either  love  him,  or.  you 
do   not.     If  you  love   him,  ^you   ought  to  consult 
the  welfare  of  his   soul,   as   well  as  your  own : 
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]f  you  do  not,  the  effort  will  be  made  wUh  the 
less  difficulty.     Whichever  way  you  take  it,  your 
quitting  him  will  be  a  virtuous  and  praise-:Worthy 
action.'    ^Howl'    interrupted,  her  hearer,   impa- 
tient of  this  logic,    '  do  you  think  it  is  as  easy 
to   quit  a  king,  as  to  dirow  aside  a  sca^f  or  a 
bonnet  ?*    Some  tears  of  vexation  followed  .  this 
speech,  and  thus  the  conference  ended :  the  lady 
retained  her  lover^  and  the  sage  reproofs  of  the 
governess  were  presently  forgotten.     Her  careet, 
however,  was  short ;  the  monarch  soon  be^^vue 
sickened  of  her   whims,   her  ,  caprices,  and   her 
follies,  and   sincerely  repented  having  plaped^his 
affisctions  on  a  girl :  .after  the   few  moment^  al- 
lotted  to  the   indulgence  of  the   senses,  he  3¥as 
accustomed  to  retire  to  the  apartment  of  madame 
de  Maintenon,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the  pka* 
sures  of  friendship,  aiid  of  rational  conversation. 
The    young  duchess  grew  jealous,  but   consbled 
herself    with  the   hope    of   soon   presenting    the 
king  with  a  son :  the  child  was  bom,  but  live^I 
only  a  $hort  time,  and  the  mother  did  not  long 
survive  him.      The  king  commiserated  her  fate, 
and   was  deeply  affected  by  the  circumstances  of 
heir  death.     Madame  de  Montespan    having  di$« 
gusted  him  by  the  indecent  joy  which  she  shew- 
ed   on   the  occasion,  he  thenceforth    wl^lly   re- 
nounced .her,  and  devoted  himself  to  madame  de 
Maintenon  j.in  whom,  though  ever  an  enemy  to  the 
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^  ^MliifW  11^  for  tSic  patpose  of  depriving! 
^  llamaofl  of  her  £n<oQr  at  court.    The 
of  dsse  la£es  had  heen  former]  j  the 
sBSccliCB  of  £Ls  iridov  Scairon  ;  who^ 
fat  her  dke  place  of  hidy  of  honour 
had  sosafested  her  gratittide— *^ 
with  a  ss^tt,  *  ooe  is  often  *  be^ 
fiiiiMlJiip  cf  dmty  years  standing.*     A 
of  Aor  pfaBy  in  vhkh  they  succeeded  with' 
;  dMkaltTy  was  to  prgnfice  her  in  the  opinion  of 
daflp!iinCTS,    The  kii^  hiTa?asrd  by  their  quaT" 
aphirrrsu  lost  all  pxliciicey  and  insisted 
on  an  inresbgxoQn  of  the  afiir:  the  lesub  was  a' 
fvll  ifisoorcry  of  Ae  plot,  2B<f  die  esfahlishmmt  of 
dhe  lulegiity  and  Tcpotatioa  of  Ae  lady  of  the  ward-- 
fobe,  to  wham^  hovcrer,  die  danjjiiness  in  secret 
ftiD  Tetaiaed  a  distaste.      After  this  cx|danati6nj. 
Lewis  proposed  the  dnmissal  of  madame  de  Rich- 
Ken,  wluch  wis  objected  to  by  hor  old  friend :  *  One 
"busy-body,'  said  she,  '  is  as  good  as  another ;  and 
we  had  better  keep  that  wc  haTe,  dan  take  one  of 
whom  we  knownothing/    The  king  would  Uke-- 
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Wise   naye  ordered  hiadame  Montespan  to  retirey 
had  not  her  rival  preserved  her  from  this  afiront,  on 
condition^  however,  that  she  should  have  no  more 
private  interviews  with  the  monarch,  and  that  she 
shocdd  not  "be  less  guarded  than  he  had  himself  re- 
solved to  be  respecting  their  future  conduct.     Ma- 
dame   de   Maintenoh   extended  her  generosity  yet 
"farther:  to  save  irtadanie  de  Montespan  from  the 
disgrace  of  appearing  to  have  lost  all  credit  y/iih 
^  the  king,  she  contfrived  that  any*  favour  ^sTie  tad  to 
•ask,  shouM,  through  her  ihtetVentioni"  be  reacfify 
obtained.     The  minister  received  no  other  pimrisli- 
ment  than  that  which  a  malignant  mind  wSxsi  al- 
ways experience  in  the  detectioh  and  failure  of  its 
iniquitous  schemes.     A  part  of  the  plan  of  the  ca- 
bal,  which  Hko  proved '  abortive,  was  to  render  Its 
victim  obnoxious  to  the  queen — ^  Why,*  said  that 
princess,  *  should  I  be  prejudiced  against  her  i  I 
should  rather  thank  God  for  raising  her  up  to  re- 
store to  me  that  heart  of  which  madame  de  Mon- 
tespan has  deprived  me.     And  indeed  I  never  lived 
so  happily  with  the  king  as  since  he  listened  to  her 
advice.* 

The  queen,  humble,  diffident,  and  tenderly  at- 
tached to  her  husband,  imputed  to  the  influence  of 
madame  de  Maintenon  the  kindness  with  which  he 
behaved  towards-  her.  '  That  lady  had  indeed  made 
it  her  study  to  keep  up  between  the  royal  pair  a 
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good  understanding  ^  an  attention  which  the  qae€Bft 
gratefully  repaid  by  shewing  her  every  taestiznony  rf. 
regard  and  esteem*  She  one  day  presented  toBer 
her  picture  richly  set  in  d^monds ;  a  present  ixrhidi^ 
excited  the  envy  of  madame  de  Montespan.  lit. 
the  king's  journeys  to  Chambertj  Compe%ne^^  and 
''to  the  frontiers^  his  wife  accoQipanied  hixn  ;  ^viiile 
madame  de  Majntenon  attended  themi  to  the  eydii^ 
.sion  of  madame  de  Montespan. 

On  their  return^  from  these  excursions,  is  168^^ 
^  the  moment,  when  the  queen  began  to  taste  of 
happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  husband's  afiec- 
tiopsj  unembittered  by  jealousy,   she  was   seized 
with  a  malady  which  at  first  appeared  little  dan* 
gerous,  but  which  in  a  short  time  carried  her  offl 
It  is  related  by  La  Beaumelle,  that  on  her  death* 
bed  she  took  the  ring  from  her  finger,  and  gaye  it 
.to  madame  de  Maintenon,  as  a  pledge  of  her  es- 
teem.    The  king  appeared  mc^e  softened,  than   af« 
flicted  by  his  loss  :  the  grief  of  madame  de  Maiil-^ 
tenon,  founded  on  respect  and  gratitude,  was  xnore 
sincere.      Having   performed  the  last  duty  of   a 
friend  to  the  queen,  she  was  about  to  retire  to  her 
own  chamber,  when  the  duke  de  Rochefoucault^ 
seizing  her  by  the  arm,  pushed  her  forcibly  into  that 
of  the  king :,  ^  This  is  no  proper  time,  dadam/ 
said  he,  ^  for  you.  to  leave  the  king.     His  majesty's 
present  condition,  requires,  your  assistances'    From 
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that  moment  her  situation  at  court  became  pecur 

^  Uarly  delicate  :  she  was  obliged  to  pass  whole  days 
in  private  with  the  monarch,  who  required  her  con- 

.  stant  attendance*  By  the  shafts  of  detraction  and 
envy  she  was  hourly  assailed ;  while,  unable  to  shun 
or  repel  the  respectful  assiduities  of  the  king>  she 
beheld  with  astonishnnenti  and  probably  not  with- 
out pleasure,  proofs  of  an  attachment  beyond  her 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

Soon. after  the  death  of  the  queen>  Lewis  went 
to  Fontainbleau,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the 
dauphinesSji  and,  in  her  suite,  madame  de  vMain* 

.  tenon,  who  appeared  before  the  monarch  clad  in 
deep  mourning,and  wkh  an  air  of  sorrow  so  profound, 
that  he  rallied  her  on  her  grief.  Her  importance  at 
court  hourly  increased  ^  her  society  was  cou$f|td» 
and  her  circle  considered  as  honourable,  by  thOjBe 
ladies  who  had  shunned  the  mistresses  of  the  king. 

.  During  the  secession  at  Fontainbkau,  there  ap- 
peared in  her  countenance  and  manners  an  apparent 
struggle  and  an  eJcAreme  agitation.  To  conceal  ^e 
cause  of  her  solicitude,  and  to  account  for  the 
tears  which  she  was  unable  to  restrain,  «he  affected 
.  an  indisposition  which  the  air  only  could  relieve. 
Under  this  pretence  she  passed,  with  a  confidential 
friend,  whole  days  in  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau, 
where  $he  frequently  remained  till    a  very  latei 
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hour*.  Tlie  vapduts  however  at  length  dispersed, 
and  this  storm  u^as  succeeded  by  a  calm.  In  her 
former  letters  written  to  her  confessor,  and  pre- 
served at  St.  Cyr,   a  woman  disgusted   -with  the" 

'  court,  and  anxious  for  a  pretence  to  qUit  it  for  ever, 
is  only  to  be  seen.     In  thdse  written  after  the  dfe- 
cease  of  the  queen  her  style  is  changed :  she  no 
longer  laments  her  situation,  but  confesses  that  an  i 
indispensable  duty  retains*  her  at  Versailles. 

The  king  also  assumed  a  new  character :  his  d€- 
jiortmentj  which  had  of  late  become  rather  sertons, 
grew  yet  more  reserved ;  while  his  example  pitv 

-'  diiced  among  tfie  courtiers  an  external  appearance 
of  regalarky.     Madame  de  Maintenon  perfectly  un- 

••'derstood  the  causes  of  that  display  of  religion  which 
sK^'b^eld  every-where  around  her,  and  which  she 

•'  found  ^means  to  ccmvert  to  a  beneficial  jiurpos^,  %y 
founding  at  Versailles   a  charitable  estabH^ment^ 
to  which  the  ladies  of  the  court  readily  subicribech 
A  stratagem  which  She  put  in  practice  oh  another 

"  occasion  was  less  justifiable.  Not  less  a  devotee  than 
her  royal  lover,  she  had  manifested  a  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  her  family  equal  to  that  which  LeWis 
had  testified  for  reclaiming  his  huguenot  subjects :  be- 
ing desirous  of  taking  a  niece  under  her  protection,^ 

*  Madame  de  Caylas's  Recalkctions^ 
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whose  father  she  found  was  incontrd^ertible,  she 
pontnved   to  separate  this  worthy  man  from  his 
children^  by  procuring  for  him  a  distant  <x>mmand . 
in  the  navy.     In  his  absence  she  obtained  the  charge  . 
of  his   daughter,  whom  she  conducted  to  St.  Ger-  ; 
main's,     l^he  young  lady,  deUghted  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  ]cing's  mass,  consented,^  on  condition 
that   she  might  daily  attend  it^  and  be  exempted 
from   corporeal  discipline,   to  become  a  catholic* 
Odier  measures  w^re  selected,  not  less  effectual^ 
for  proselyting  to  the  church  her  two  brothers ;  one 
of  whom  obtained  a  commission  of  comet  of  light 
horse^  and  the  other  the  regiment  of  the  queen's 
dragoons.     In  vain  the  father  on  his  return  com* 
phined  of  these  proceedings  j  he  was  compelled  to 
submit   to  authprity.     Madame  de  Maintenon,  in 
some  degree,  made  aniends  to  her  niece  for  this  in* 
justice,  by  educating  her  wJ^  the  utnwst  care  and 
tenderness ;  the  young  lady^  aft^wards  madame  de 
Caylus,  became  an  ornament  of  the  French  court. 

About  this  period,  1684,  madame  de  Maintenon 
refused  the  place  of  lady  of  honour,  the  highest  dig- 
nity at  court,  which  she  modestly  affected  to  be- 
lieye  above  her  pretensions.  . /^  I  could  not,"  says 
she,  alluding  to  this  circumsunce*  in  a  letter  to  her 
brother,  "  get  you  appoin)9sd  constable  when  I 
would  have  done,  it ;  and  now,  that  it  is  perhaps  in 
fay  powery.  I  4^cUite;  it*    I  am  incapable  of  asking 
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9aif  thing  unreasonable  from  one  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  every  thing.  I  would  not  even  accept 
any  honour  for  myself,  to  which  I  thought  I  was  not 
entitled.  These  sentiments  you  will  probably  con* 
Bider  as  high-strained ;  but  it  is  likewise  possible^ 
that,  but  for  the  principle  which  inspires  them^  I 
should  never  have  /attained  my  present  situation. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  if  you  have  but  sense  ^d  Tirtue^ 
you  are  sufficiently  happy  in  your  owti.^  Her  re- 
fusal of  this  post,  to  which  the  modest  and  die  vain- 
glbrious  imputed  difierent  motives,  was  much 
spoken  of  at  court.  The  niece  of  madame  de 
Maintenon  informs  us,  that  her  aunt,  demanding  her 
sentiments  upon  the  subject,  asked  her  whether  ^be 
would  choose  to  be  related  to  the  person  who  aic- 
cepted,  or  to  her  who  refused  so  honourable  a  sta- 
tion.  The  young  lady  give'hei*  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  H^r  aurit'eirfbraced  her,  pleased  with 
an  -answer  that'accoixfed  s6  well  with  her  own  senw 
timents.  It  must  be  conft^s«sed  that  In  this  little  in- 
cident some  degree  of-  vanity  is  apparent.      ' 

The  royal  Histkufibn  6f  St.  I^iswis,  an'asyliim  for 
the  young  and  indigeht  nobility,  was  gradually 
founded  by  nladamb  de  Maintenon,  who  seems  to 
have  had  a  peculiar  -predilection  for  the  education 
of  youth,  for  which,' by  fief  temper  and  talents^  she 
was  admirably  qualified.  The  sufferings  of  her 
early  youth  had  inspired  hW  with'cbittpasilto  -jg.-  * 
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Iwrdd  thdse  uftfolrtunafie  beings,  to  whom  the  pride  ' 
«f  Urth'ls  Ae  only  inheritance  derived  from  their 
ancestors :  a  isfendment  of  aristocracy,  which  the  an- 
cient  regime  of  France  was  so  calculated  to  cherish, 
heightened  diis^  feeling,  and  gave  to  it  activity.    She 
hadform^2ln  alcquaintance  with  an  Ursuline  sister, 
whos^  vocation  was  doubtful,  but  whose  convent 
was  gone  to '  decay.     She  beheld  with  cbmpasislon 
this  forlorn  devotee,  and,  as  early  as  the  circum- 
stances of  her  fortune  would  admit,  hired  a  house 
which  she  consecrated  to  religion;- and  of  which  the 
Vrsttline  nun  wa*  nominated  ptioress  on  the  founda- 
tion.    The  house  wa^ '  endowed  with  pensioners, 
irfiich,  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  foundress 
for  their  maintenance,  were  gradually  augmented. 
To  madame  de  Brinon,  the  Ursuline   nun,  three 
'other  female  religionists  were  joined  as  coadjutors. 
[This  community,  first  established  at  Montmorency, 
I  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Ruel.    The  king  hav- 
ing quitted  St.  Germain*s  foir  Versailles,  had,  in 
enlarging  his  park,'  corhprehended  within  its  walls 
several  houses,  among  which  was  Noisy-ie'SeCf  of 
which  madamcf  de  Mamtenon  obtained  a  grant,  jind 
transplanted  to  it  lier  doldny.     It  was  here 'that  she 
formed  the  desigti  of  founding  the  society  6i  St.Cyr. ' 
Lewis,  to  whom  she  hadxbmmunicatfed  it,  liberally  " 
concurred  in  her  purpose :  the  building  was  carried   - 
'on^ithn^Jrit  •wvd i^pSffity^/^idVinrl^ss  thah  a yeai-^ 
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at  dttot  and  magnifiteiice* 
oE  lecdTttig.  twp  hund)c!td 
-tnrty-sEL  matioiiSy  wkh  the 
In  the  first  plan  of 
were  to  be  establisbed 
aauDapled  ftoD&rtaldng 
jmiBaenicaces  resulting  £ram 
soBEie  time  after  die  tnnrei.- 
Srom  Nouy  to  Sc-  Cyi^  dc- 
:it!em  the  veil,  Jeaing.  oitf 
orier  was  accorfii^  aaa- 
of  the  Csflilnies  anti  <if  die 
Mary.    Tm  qoab 
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of  acG^Hance  at  Si.  C^» 
The  first  was  to  be  oertified 
I  die  second  by  die  bishop  <^ 

of  die  pro- 
and  educated 
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the^  young  persons  should  be  early  accustcnned 
to  a  scrupulous  moderation. — "  If  I  were  not 
careful/'  said  she,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  superior^  '^  to 
instruct  my  girls,  they  might  be  put  to  schopl 
again  the  very  day  after  my  death :  they  might 
acquire  an  e:sterior  appearance  of  frugality  and 
economy,  which  ^  would  be  only  a  burthensome 
restraint,  and  might,  perhaps^  at  last,  pf&ve  their 
xuin.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  patience  with 
them,  and  not  expect  that  they  should  at  once 
become  adepts.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  labour 
incessantly  among  them.  I  would  bestow  my  at- 
tention upon  them  with  pleasure,  and  never  re*- 
pine  at  my  pains  in  being  their  mistress,  their  go« 
vemess,  and  faithful  servant^  could  I  be  assured 
that,  by  my  cares,  they  would  be  at  leng;th  able 
to  do  without  me."  Wh'de  the  foundress  recom- 
mended to  her  community,  temperance  and  eco- 
nomy, she  also  sought  to  guard  them  against  un^. 
seasonable  parsimony  — "  Be  not  improperly 
sparing,"  says  she  to  tliem,  ^*  if  abstemiousness, 
should  at  auy  time  become  necessary,  let  it  fall 
upon  you  who  are  nuns,  and  jiot  on  the  pupils. 
In  times  of  scarcity,  let  them  not  eat  brown  bread 
till  you  are  reduced  to  the  coarsest  cakes.  Let 
die  firm  resolution  of  considering  the  pupils  as 
tlie  chief  objects  of  the  institution,  be  ever  mai|i- 

VOL.  V.  K 
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Kiiiied  in  the  house*  From  the  same  princiiAe, 
be  alwa3r8  ready  to  sacrifice  your  temporal  to  your 
Spiritual  interest.  Be  more  attentive  to  maintain 
your  regulations  than  to  increase  yt>ur  riches. 
Diunterestedness  nevar  yet  occasioned  the  £dl  of 
a  religious  house.  Should  there  happen  to  be  in^ 
the  community  a  person  of  extraordinary  talents^ 
do  not  employ  her  to  keep  your  accounts,  but  to 
instruct  novices,  and  to  teach  children." 

After  some  time  the  foundress  perceived  the 
necessity  of  removing  from  her  station,  as  supe^ 
nor,  theUrseline  mm,  iirfaose  imperious  and  in- 
tK^ent  temper  injured  the  institution:  a  stip^id 
was,  on  her  retreat,  appointed  for  her  futuce  ^p^ 
port.  The  court,  amidst  its  irregularities,  re- 
spected  St.  Cyt  as  the  asylum  t)f  yirtue,  which 
afforded  to  a  multitude  of  distressed  girls  that 
protection  which  they  would  in  vain  hare  sought 
elsewhere.  Every  minute  which  madame  de 
Maintenon  could  spare  from  the  tedious  cerema» 
nies  of  the  court,  she  spent  at  St.  Cyr,  where  she 
occupied  herself  in  her  favourite  employment. 
There  indeed  she  found  what  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  the  palaces  of  kin<];s,  innocence,  candour, 
and  gratitude ;  and  these  are  still  ready  to  strew 
flowers  on  her  tomb  *. 

/ 

*  AjDquetil*8  Memcnrs  of  the  court  of  France. 
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The  monarch  displayed  in  this  establishment  9 

Vo3ral  munificence^    The  foundress  had  at  fiirst 

proposed  to  receive  only  a  hundred  pupils ;  but^ 

t>y  the  proTision  of  the  king,  two  hundred  and 

fifty  were  admitted ,  to  each  of  which  was  giren  a 

liandsome  portion^    He  also   noticed  in  detail 

every   convenience  which   the  house  required^ 

provided  them  himself,  and  wrote  with  his  own 

band  the  orders  and  directions.  <  1  have  no  doubt,* 

said  he  to  the  superior,  whom  he  installed  into 

tier  office,  ^  that  you  will  be  attentive  in  the  choice 

of  the  objects  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  estab*^ 

iisteient)  which  I  have  instituted  purely  for  the 

glory  of  God,  and  for  the  relief  of  noble  families 

ia  tsxy  kingdom.    It  ought  therefore  always  to  be 

conducted  on  the  same  disinterested  principles^ 

And  with  the  same  purity  of  intention,  that  I  now 

fedi  in  framing  it. 

The  marriage  of  Lewis  XIV  widi  madame.  de 
Maintenon,  the  most  important  event  of  her  life^ 
and  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the 
private  life  of  that  monarch,  took  place  (as  it  is 
believed)  on  the  return  of  the  king  fix)m  Fontaine* 
bleau,  i685,  in  presence  of  the  marquis  De  Mont* 
chevreuil  and  Bontemps ;  of  Harlay  deChanvalon 
archbishop  of  Paris,  and  father  la  Chaise ;  the  ser*. 
vice  being  performed,  according  to  St>  Simon,  by 
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one  of  the  two  latter  :  the  minister  Louvois  vas 
also  present.  ^^  Providence  thus/^  observesthe  lasU 
mentioned  writer/'  appointed  to  the  most  haughty 
of  kings,  the  deepest,  the  most  public,  lasting, 
and  unexampled  humiliation/* 

This  assertion  however  appears  not  quite  self- 
evident.  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  accused  by 
laer  adversaries  of  a  refined  coquetry;  of  availing 
herself,  under  the  mask  of  wisdom  and  piety,  of 
tl^e  superstitious  weakness  of  Lewis,  and  of  playing 
upon  his  passions,  to  seduce  him  into  a  measure 
BO  flattering  to  her  ambition.  To  this  accusation 
some  colour  is  given  by  the  following  expression, 
which  appears  in  a  letter  preseiVed  at  St.  Cyr,  and 
addressed  to  her  confessor  :  ^^  I  always  take  c^re/* 
says  she,  **  to  send  away  liis  majesty  disappoifited 
an4  ^^ssatisfedj  but  wot  desponding y  Soa^ething, 
no  doubt,  must  be  allowed  to  human  passions,  pos- 
sibly to  tlie  woman  J  on  a  conquest  so  impoi'tant^  and 
at  e  pei'iod  of  life*  which  rendered  it  doubly  flat- 
tering; but,  if  the  advocates  of  this  extraor- 
dinary woman  cannot  clear  her  from  the  charge 
of  ambition  and  of  address,  that  of  religious  hypo- 
crisy the  whole  tenor  of  her  life  seems  to  con- 
tradict. In  a  situation  so  distinguished  and  eX- 
posed  to  the  shafts  of  envy,  calumny  has  failed  to 
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fix  a  stain  upon  her  name.     Unimpassioned,  prit* 
dent,  morale   and  mistress  of  herself,  from  her 
earliest  youtft,  in  circumstances  the  most  trying 
and  perilous,  she    preserved  au    even   tenor  of, 
conduct,  without  deviating  either  to  the  right  or 

•to  the  left.  Her  influence  over  the  mind  of 
Lewis  arose  naturally  out  of  their  mutual  cha* 
racters,  and  the  situations  in  which  a  train  of 
events,  alike  unpremeditated  and  unforeseen,  ha<^ 

mutually  placed  them.  No  very  severe  censuro 
can  fall  upon  the  lady,  although  it  should  be 
proved,  that  by  her  talents  and  address  she  im- 
proved these  situations :  impeccability  is  perhaps 

'scarcely  to  be  expected  of  human  virtue.  The 
family  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  even  by  those 

'who  lay  a  stress^  on  descent,  if  a  prince  be  allowed 

•on  any  occasion  to  intermix  with  his  subjects,  did 
not  disgrace  the  monarch.     Francis  d'Aubigne 

♦could' reckon  back  seventeen  generations  to  Geo- 

■frcy  d'Aubignd,  who  was  a  knight  in  1 1 60.  Her 
pedigree  on  the  side  of  her  mother,  mademoiselle 
de  Cardillac,  was  not  less  noble.  If  the  burlesque 
muse  of  Scarron  had  given  offence  to  rival  ^rits,. 
who  revenged  themselves  on  his  widow,  that*  hus- 
band was  nevertheless  a  man  of  genius,  of  good 
family,  and  a  professor  of  the  law.  The  prejudice 
which  the  king  had  at  first  conceived  against  her, 
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yielded  gradually  to  halut,  and  to  a  conviction  ot 
bar  merit.  Attachmenti  which  thus  result  frca» 
experience  and  leOecbon  are  fitted  to  be  lasting. 
The  monarch  witnessed  her  attentions  and  tender- 
ness to  his  children ;  her  patience  and  foihear- 
ance  with  his  mistress ;  her  generosity  and  sup^ 
riority  to  revenge  or  recrimination.  Her  talents 
excited  bis  respect,  her  cheerfulness  amused,  ami 
.  her  ^ntleness  soothed  him.  She  possessed  the  art 
of  reproving  without  offending  him,  of  sympathis- 
ing in  his  weaknesses  without  indulging  them :  the 
even  rendered  the  austerities  of  religion  palatable 
hy  applying  them  to  his  hopes  rather  than  to  his 
fears.  Lewis,  satiated  with  voluptuousuess,  a&ex 
hiiving  exhausted. the  pleasures  of  sense,  fooqd  i^ 
madame  de  Maintcnon  the  charm  of  con&dencSt 
and  the  repose  friendship,  Time^  which  had 
robbed  her  of  the  bloom  of  youth,  had  yet  left  to 
ber  powerful  charms- — "  Her  hands  and  arms  were 
beautiful ;  the  lower  part  of  her  face  waa  inez- 
pressihly  pleasing.  Her  stature  and  air  were  in- 
imit;ibly  graceful ;  there  was  a  peculiar  vivacity 
9nd  significance  in  her  look.  Her  smile  also  was  so 
highly  expressive,  that,  without  heanngher  words, 
one  might  guess  whEit  she  spoke.  The  brilliancy 
of  her  eyes,  contrasted  with  the  uncommon  white- 
ness of  her  skin,  was  like  the  sparkling  of  Hre 
amidst  snow.  Hei;  lively  wit,  and  even  her  beauty, 
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peadained  unimpaired  by  years.  Whatever  slight 
iii|uries  the  latter  might  bavesustaiaed^  she  knew 
liowtorepair  by  the  arts  of  dress,  by  those  graces 
"which  belong  alike  to  every  age,  by  modesty,  the 
jffoost  estimable  of  all,  and  by  a  thousand  amiable 
<|ualitie8,  proof  against  the  depredations  of  time*.*^ 
Her  conversation  was  not  less  agreeable  than  her 
jmind  was  acute  and  sagacioiis :  her  letters  are 
characterised  by  a  pure,  unaffected  style,  by  grace, 
simplicity,  and  ease:  they  breathe  an  ardent  love 
of  virtue,  and  a  zeal  for  the  public  good. 

Lewis  also,  since  the  death  of  the  queen,  and 
from  the  retired  disposition  of  the  dauphines9>. 
stood  in. need  of  a  person  capable  of  directing 
tlie  ceremonies  of  his  court,  of  superintending 
lus  household,  and'  of  affording  to  him,  in  his 
hours  of  leisure,  relaxation  and  amusement.  His 
children,  likewise,  the  fruits  of  his  amours,  were 
entirely  dependent  on  his  care  and  affection. 
The  two  sons  and  three  daughters  of  madame  de 
Muntespan  were  to  be  educated,  attended,  andl 
established  in  the  world.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
had  already  been  to  them  a  second  mother :  her 
intelligence,  her  mildness,  her  influence  over  their 
minds,    relieved  the  king  from  his  ^rxieties  on 
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their  account,  vid  rendered  her  peculiarly  prtiper 
to  be  entrusted  with  their  conduct.  When  age 
and  infirmity  should  come  upon  him,  Lewis  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  this  connection,  that  at- 
trition to  his  heahh,  to  Iiis  ease,  and  to  fais  com- 
fort, which  he  might  haVe  sought  for  in  rain  in 
a  more  equal  union. 

The  advantages  on  the  part  of  madame  de 
,  Mainlenon  are  less  apparent :  the  situation  t« 
which  she  was  elevatetl,  in  itself  equivocal,  ex- 
acted of  her  many  sacrifices,  of  which  she  seems 
fully  sensible. — '  What,'  said  her  brother,  ral- 
lying his  sister's  ambition, '  would  she  marry  God 
the  Father?' — "  Next  to  those  who  Iwld  liigb 
stations  at  court,"  said  she  to  this  brother,  in  a 
letter  dated  in  168*,  "  I  know  none  so  unhappy  as 
those -who  envy  them.  Were  you  to  know  ^vhat 
M'C  suffer!" — Persons  born  in  courts,  and  early 
accustomed  to  them,  are  perhajis  less  sensible  of 
the  trammels  they  impose. — "  From  the  cradle," 
adds  she,  "languor  and  restrant  are  their  por- 
tion :  the  loss  of  liberty  is  their  natural  condi- 
tion." To  those  unused  to  their  weight,  more 
especially  to  an  active  and  cultivated  mind,  these 
gilded  chains  become  insufferably  galling,  and  the 
monotonous  round  of  uniform  ceremonies  an  ia- 
supportable  vassalage.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
had  also  reason  to  dread  the  levity  of  the  king. 
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r>€  which  his  attachment  to  mademoiselle  Fontange 
ka.d  given  so  recent  a  proof..  Bjr  a  similar  ca- 
price, she  might  be  hurled  from  her  station,  ta* 
.Mfhich  she  had  no  avowed  and  public  claim,  and 
condemned  to  spend  the  remnant  of  her  life  in  mi- 
sery and  humiliation^  By  remaining  free,  and 
her  ovm  mistress,  she  was  assured  of  enjoying 
respect  and  affluence,  heightened  by  the  recol- 
lection of  her  former  distresses.,  l^he  season  of 
the  passions  was  passing  away,  and  those  of  ma« 
dame  de  Maintenon  had  appeared  at  all  timed 
to  be.  moderate,  and  under  her  contcpl ;  slie 
jsoight,  at  length,  in  tranquil  satisfaction,  and  in. 
a  series  of  useful  and  interesting  pursuits,  bavo 
passed,  her  days,  uurufBed  and  unrestrained,  at 
the  seat  which  she  had  embdlished  for  this  pur* 
pose.  **  I  was  in  hopes,"  says  she,  in  a  letter 
dated  January  4th,  1684,  *^  of  dj/ing  at  that 
.place,  butlfear  I  shall  never  have  the  pleasure  of 
even  living  there.!'  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
king  had. declared  his  intention  of  espousing  her, 
six.  mouths,  after  the  death  of  the  queen.  Near 
two  years  more  passed  in  deliberation.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  approached  the  throne,  on  which  she 
was  never  in  reahty  seated,,  by  slow,  degrees,  and 
by  an  extraordinaiy  train  of  circumstatices.  No 
written  document  remained    of  this   marriage,. 
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whicli  however  w&s  not  doubted  ;  a  register  for 
recording  transactionit  of  this  nature  wa»  not  then 
in  exii^nec. 

AcconUog  to  St.  Simon,  nudame  de  Maintenoa* 
on  two  different  occasions,  made  strong  eflimrts  to 
have  the  nuptials  declared :  the  first  during  tbs 
life  of  the  minister  Louvois,  who,  having  learned 
the  monarch's  tntentiona,  expostulated  vrith 
Warmth  on  the  indignity  and  inconvenience  that 
would  follow  the  avowal ;  and,  at  length,  throw- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  Lewis,  who  appeju^d 
desirotfs  to  evade  bis  importunity',  embraced  his 
knees,  and  presented  him  with  a  dagger — "  Kill 
me,"  said  he,  with  vehemence,  "  that  1  may 
never  see  your  majesty  take  a  step  which  will  dis- 
honour you  in  the  eyes  of  Europe."  TTie  king 
stm^ling  impatiently  to  escape,  the  minist» 
detained  him  forcibly,  and  extorted  from  him  a 
promise,  that  the  marri^e  should  never  be  pub- 
lished. The  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  lend  liis  aid  on  the  occasion,  came  in 
at  the  instant,  and  cqatirmed  the  resolution  of 
Lewis.  The  second  attempt  of  raadame  de 
Maintenon  to  obtain  her  purpose,  is^d  to  have 
been  made,  when,  by  the  order  of  the  monaith) 
the  apartments  of  the  queen  were  thrown  openj 
to  exhibit  the  superb  ornaments  intoided  for  tlie 
church  of  Strasburg ;  or,  in  the  opinion  of  boidc, 
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to  place  in  them  the  successor  <^  Maria  Teresa^ 
"whko  -wanted  only  the  title  of  queeo*  But  Lewis^ 
baving  thought  fit  to  consult  on  the  subject  the 
bishops  of  Meux*  and  Cambrayf,  was,  by  their 
concurrent  advice,  determined  on  silence.  From 
this  time,  says  St.  Simon,  the  lady,  acquiescing  in 
ber  destiny,  forbore  any  farther  solicitation. 

The  truth  of  the  preceding  statement  is  some* 
*wfaat  questicmable :    if  madame  de  Maintenon's- 
ambition  was  thus  restless,   it  is  extraovdinary 
that  sbe   has    given    no  intimation  of  her  real 
ntnation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  manifested  the 
most  scrupulous  delicacy  to  destroy  every  trace 
of  the  fact,  and  every 'memorial  diat  might  throw 
fight  upon  the  subject.    The  letters  to  her  con« 
fessior  in  1685,  the  year  of  her  marriage,  aie  no- 
whore  to  be  found  ;  and  were,  there  is  reason  to> 
believe,  either  destroyed  by  herself,   or  at  her 
express  derire.    One  indirect  confession*  of  h^ 
station  only  escaped  berw — She  went  to  visit  the 
convent  of  the  Grand  Carmeliles,  where  queens . 
only  have  the  privilege  to  enter.     *  Ton  know 
eur  rules,  madam,*  said  the  superior,  brfore  she 
admitted  her,  ^  and  ca^  best  decide  whether  I  ought 
to  0p&k  the  gate.*    *  Open,   my  good  mother^* 
replied  db^,  ^  you  may  always  admit  me.* 
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If  sbc  were  indeed  solicitous  that  the.pul^c 
^ould  knoiv  diat  the  moiuircli  had  espoused  ber, 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  sbc  should  have  been 
Cfireful  to  suppress  the  documents  \>f  the  fact. 
The  king  lived  with  her  openly  as  lits  wife, 
and  treated  her  with  the  most  affectionate  cor- 
diality i  except  the  making  a  declacatioQ  in  forni, 
he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  relation  in  which 
j^  stood  to  him.  Madame  de  Montespan,  whs 
pretends  to  question  their  union,  merely  says — 
"  If  they  were  married,  they  would  not  be  so 
lovjpg  to  each  otliCT ;  but,  if  not,  how  could 
they  sliew  such  opcu  familiarity  ?"  The  unre- 
-mitdng  tenderness,  friendship,  and  respect^  with 
wliidi  Lewis  behaved  towards  inadame  de  Main- 
tenon,  for  thirty  ycars^  and  which  she  returned 
by  the  most  affectionate  stJicltude.  for  his  health 
and  welfare,  gives  additional  evidence,  if  indeed 
'  any  were  wanting,  to  the  fact.  &y  her  infiueoce 
and  authority,  a  totalxbange  was  produced  in  the 
management  of  the  king's  household,  and  in  the 
maimers  of  the  court. 

From  1684,  till  the  beginning  of  the  war  is 
1688,  the  prosperity  of  Lewis  XIV.  appears  to 
have  been  stationary.;  after  that  period  his  af&ii's 
decVined.  Madame  de  Alaintenon  is  accused  by 
St.  Simon  of  having  prompted  the  king  to  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  ofl^antz,  wliich  took  place 
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at  the  end  of  1685.     "  Pride,  devotion,  and  po- 
licy,"  says  he,  "  were  the  tlyee  motives  which  ac*- 
tuated  the  monarch  on  this  occasion.     His  three 
prompters   were    M.    dc   Louvois,    madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  the  Jesnits/^     Lewis  hadJ[>ecoi]fie 
a  devotee  ;  and  the  huguenots  were  represented 
to  him  as  under  the  anathemas  of  the  catholic 
.church,  as  a  set  of  men  rendered  bdd.  by  se- 
dition, civil  war,  and  foreign  connections,  whom 
no  pcJitic  king  wx)uld  tolerate. — "  How  glorious," 
it  was  added,  **  m  ould  it  be  for  him  to  perform  an 
action,  in  their  conversion,  exceeding  the  utmost 
efforts,  of  his  predecessors ;  an  actiott>  that,  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  would,  be  highly  merito»ous<! 
.To  expiate  one  s  faults  by  the  sufferings^of.  others, 
and  thus  to  ensure  eternal  happiness,  could  not 
fail  pf  being  pleading."     Such  were  the  argum^its 
®f  the  Jesuit;  and  Louvois,  fond.of  .warai,  and 
wearied  with  the  idea  of  a,  twejity^years'  truco, 
which,  had  been  recently  agreed  on,  hoped,  by  a 
blow  against  tlie  huguenots,  to  extirpaite  protes- 
tantism out  of  Europe  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,,  to 
acquire,  by  his  agency  ip  the  business,  new  cre- 
dit with  the  nation..    In  concert  with  father  Le 
Chaise,  he  therefore  encouraged  the  king  to  tlie 
ejaterprise;  while,  toren^ove  his  fears  and  scriv 
ph>s,  they  jointly  assured  him  (as  we  are  informed 
by  maJamc  dc  Maintpnon),  "  that  not  a  drog  Qf 
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blood  should  be  shed  on  the  occasion/*     Ta  nar- 
rate the  misery  that  ensued,  the  tortures,  pro- 
scriptions,    and  oppressions,  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  memoir.     If  the  zeal  of  madame  de  Main- 
tenon  for  the  conversion  of  the  huguenots  (a  proof 
of  which  she  had  already  exhibited  in  her  ccmduct 
towards  her  own  family)  led  her  to  excite  the 
king  to  this  stretch  of  authority,  a  fact  which, 
however,  has  not  been   proved ;    it  is  certain, 
that  she  exerted  her  influence  to  the  utmost  to 
mitigate  the  severities  by  which  the  orders  were 
enforced.    In  a  letter  to  her  brother,  governor  of 
Amesford,  who  was  violently  exerting  himsdf 
upon  this  occasion—"  Be  favourable,"  said  die, 
«•  to  the  cadioUcs,  but  be  not  cruel  to  the  poor 
Ibuguenots :  they  are  in  an  error,  it  is  true,  but  we 
ourselves  have  been  in  the  same.     Henry  IV.  ^nd 
«ai«ny  other  great  prihces,  have  been  afco  under 
tfaisddusion.     Je^us  Christ  gains  the  hearts  of 
men  by  gentleness;  and  it  is  the  business  of 
priests  alone  to  convert  them  firom  error.     God 
'has  not  committed  to  soldiers  the  care  of  sotih.** 
Writing  to  a  cardinal,  she  also  observes — ^*  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  my  dutj  to  dissuade  the  king, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  acts  of  violence  and 
cruelty.     I  always  tell  him,  that,  one  day,  his 
conscience  will  punish  him  for  so  many  lawless 
proscriptions   and  banishments.     He   aa^weni} 
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that  such  proceedings  are  no  more  than  what  are 
customary  in  such  cases^  If  I  lored  him  less,  I 
ghould  be  discouraged ;  bu(  my  duty  obliges  me 
to  tell  him  the  truth ;  and,  please  Gon,  I  will 
continue  so  to  do  till  the  last." — **  Would  it 
not/'  said  she,  on  the  same  occasion,  '^  well  be* 
€<»ne  the  abb6  de  la  Ch&tre,  and  some  others, 
to  go  as  missionaries  to  Ceyennes  ?  There  are  so 
many  idle  clergy,  so  many  able  men  unemployed^ 
and  we  see  daily  such  long  lists  of  those  who  ex* 
pect  to  be  made  bishops,  that  I  have  proposed, 
that  they  shotdd  all  first  serve  us  as  missionaries. 
When  I  mentioned  this  to  the  king,  he  did  not 
didike  the  idea;  <  I  pay  missionaries,'  said  he, 
*'  at  a  very  high  rate,  and  receive  froi^  them  in 
return  more  complaints  than  conversions.'  '* 

Hie  eyes  of  Lewis  had  been  opened,  when  he 
-dius  expressed  himself.  Louvois  had  deceived 
him  by  sending  in  the  lists  of  the  converts,  rec- 
koned by  thousands,  made  by  the  iro^s.  The 
monarch,  candid  himself,  suspected  not  the  fetal 
error  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed.  It^  a 
trite  observation,  that  truth  seldom  reaches  the 
ear  of  kings.  The  pretended  proselytes,  the  mi'- 
sarabk  victims  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  by  a 
feigned  abjuration,  bartered  their  integrity  for 
their  fortunes  and  repose.  But  few  families  in 
Fiance  had  not  to  kment,  in  tiie  revocation  ^ 
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the  «dict  of  Nantz,  the  loss  of  their  friends :  se^ 
cret  mourning  "  curses  dpep  not  loud,"  lurked 
under  the  appeatance  of  public  pomp.  The 
king,  as  if  unable  to  conceal  from  himself  the 
atrocities  that  he  had  sanctioned,  became  reserved 
and  unsocial;  confidence  gave  place  to  distrust: 
grave  conversation  >  and  formal  ceremonies^  sur 
perseded  the  accustomed  pleasures  of  the  court.. 

The  king  was,  on  all  occasions,  tenacious  of 
his  authority,  and  jealous  of  those  who  sought  to 
influence  him  :  the  ministers,  by  stratagems  and 
artful  management,  evaded,  at  once,  and  hu» 
moured  this  disposition.  They  were  sometimes 
accustomed,  when  they  had  a  purpose  to  gain, 
to  concert  their  plans  with  madame  de  Main^ 
tenon,  in  whose  apartment  their  councils  were 
usually  held.  The  lady,  while  the  king  and  his 
ministers  conversed,  amused  herself  with  a  book> 
"with  her  needle,  or  her  pen,  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  seemingly  inattentive  to  what  was  passing. 
When  the  monarch  hesitated,  or  required  her 
opinion,  she  appeared  to  wake  as  from  a  re* 
verie,  smiled,  and  affected  ignorance  of  the  busi^ 
ness,  taking  care,  however,  at  the  same  time^' 
artfully  to  confirm  his  wavering  resolution.  St. 
Simon,  from  whom  the  preceding  account  is 
taken,  and  who  appears  not  very  favourably  dis^ 
gosed towards  madame  de  Mainteiion,  adds,,  that 
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^he  sometimes  jockeyed  the  king,  who  was  much 
on  his  guard  against  her.  "  When  she  requested 
a  favour  too  boldly,"  says  he,  "  or  employed 
the  minister  to  speak  in  belialf  of  her  relations  or 
dependents,  his  majesty  used  to  refuse  the  de- 
mand on  that  Tery  account,  and  remain  proof 
against  all  intreaty.  He  even  took  delight  ift 
shewing  this  sort  of  firmness  in  her  presence. 
She  often  shed  tears,  and  was  kept,  for  several 
days  together,  in  torment.  When  she  resolved 
to  have  Fagon  made  first  physician,  a  man  on 
whose  daily  good  offices  with  the  monarch  she 
could  rely,  she  feigned  sickness  ;  an  expedient  t6 
which,  in  such  cases,  she  had  frequent  recourse, 
and  which  in  the  end  generally  prevailed."  The 
reader  must  judge  of  the  truth  of  these  insinua- 
tions, by  comparing  them  With  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  woman 

In  1686,  Lewis  gave  the  eldest  daughter  of 
madame  de  Montespan  in  marriage  to  the  duke 
of  Bourbon.  The  young  princess,  who  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  oppressed  on  this  occa?- 
^ion  beneath  the  weight  of  her  diamonds.  "  Her 
head-dress,"  says  madame  de  Maintenon,  "  was 
as  weighty  as  her  whole  body."  The  follow- 
ing year  a  feast  was  giv^n  at.  Versailles,  in  a 
style  of  uncommon  magnificence;  and  four  sepa- 
rate apartments  within  the  grand  saleoii  were  ap- 
propriated-to  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.     The 
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dauphin  aqdmadame  de  Montespan  had  the  chaxgt 
of  autumn  ;  to  the  duke  of  Maine  and  madame  de 
Mainteuon  that  of  winter  was  assigned ;  summer  to 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  madame  de  Thiaoges  $ 
and  spring  to  the  duke  of  Chevereuse  and  the 
.duchess  of  Bourbon.  The  diamonds,  jeweb,  and 
embroideries,  which  decorated  tlie  apartments^ 
were  valued  at  more  than  fifteen  thousand  louis- 
d'ors.  71)e  company  played  for  these  rich  and 
splendid  ornaments,  carrying  away  with  them 
whatever  they  won;  no  one  was  permitted  to 
stake  his  own  money ;  and,  when  wearied  of  play^ 
the  remaining  articles  were,  by  the  king  and  th^ 
dauphin,  distributed  among  the  guests^.  But 
freedom  and  gaiety  refused  to  preside  at  the  feast : 
.the  young  nobility,  weary  of  the  dull  pomp  of 
the.  court,  sought  in  foreign  wars,  and  in  other 
countries,  the  activity  and  enjoyment  they  found 
lUDt  ui  their  own. 

,  LouVQis,  jealous  of  tlie  defection  of  the  youth  of 
France,  performed  for  the  king,  by  a  dishonour<- 
.ble  conduct,  an  unpleasant  service :  letters  wer^ 
intercepted  from  those  of  whom  he  most  doubt* 
.ed|  and,  with  their  seals  unbroken,  put  into  the 
Jhands  of  Lewis.  I'he  movtiiied  monarch  suf- 
fered the  consequences  of  this  unjustifiable  ac- 
tion,   by  finding,  in  the   violated  epistles,  the 
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severest   satires  on  bis  person  and  government : 
'*  our   cit    of    a   king,"   said    these   licentions 
jouthj    **   doting  prematurely  with  his    rustk 
mate.'*       They  made  a  jest   of   his  talent   for 
sieges,  on  which  he  more  particularly   valued 
Umself,  and  Iiis  aversion  to  battles;  laughed  at 
his  court-feasts,    and  poured  contempt   on    his 
female  c<»npanion.    Lewis  read  these  letters,  if 
not  with  indiflference,  with  magnanimous  com. 
posure ;  but,  accustomed,  as  he  had  been,  to  the 
homage   of  those  around  him,  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  not  feel  so  bitter  a  mortiiicationi 
that  wounded  him  where  he  was  most  vulner- 
able.   Madame  de  Maintenon  reproached  Louvois 
for  the  Ixurbarous  service  he  had  rendered  his^ 
master ;  aad  by  which,  unconsciously,  he  had  alsQ 
involved  his  own  son,  by  whom  one  of  the  interv 
cepted  letters  was  written.    The  only  advantage 
reaped  by  the  monarch  from  the  officious  trea*- 
chery  €d  the  minister,  was  an  assurance  of  xhm 
ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  had  benefited  ;  and 
of  the  indifference  of  others  in  whose  attachment 
he  had  trusted.     Cruel  truths,  which  destro}'ed 
a  flattering,  and,  perhaps,  salutary  illusion^.  The 
illegitimate  childi*en  of  the  king,  on  whom  he 

*  "  Where  ifpior^pe  is  bliss,  't  is  folly  to  be  wise.** 
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had  sliowered  fiivx>uTs,  were,  on  this  occaao;ir, 
found  among  the  criminals :  the  princess  of 
Conti,  who  had,  in  a  letter  to  her  husband, 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  her  father,  flew  to  ma* 
dame  de  Maintenon  for  protection  from  bis  dis:- 
plcasure — *  Weep,  madam,'  said  that  lady  to 
her,  observing  her  tears,  *  you  have  reason  to 
weep  ;  for  nothing  can  be  a  greater  misfortune 
than  to  h'dvc  a  bad  kearf.^  The  countenance  of 
tlie  king  expressed  more  sorrow  than  anger ; 
while  he  felt  that  no  station  affords  a  defence 
against  human  calamity. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  sustained  the  injuries 
with  which  she  was,  in  her  turn,  assailed>  with 
not  less  fortitude  than  her  royal  lover. — *'  He 
*wishes,"  writes  she  to  a  friend,  speaking  of  M.  de 
Lazftin,  an  intriguing  and  vindictive  character, 
**  that  I  should  unite  my  resentments  with  his ;  but 
i  told  him,  that  I  had  long  ago  forgiven  every- 
thing." Whether  from  policy  or  contempt,  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  she  appeared  always  dl^osed 
to  forbearance  towards  tliose  whose  envy  or  ma- 
lignity excited  them  to  attack  her.  A  ballad  was 
one  day  sent  to  her,  in  which  she  was  severely 
treated.  *  If  I  had  still  my  voice,'  said  she, 
^  I  would  ^ng  it  myself.  It  tells  me  no  new». 
Do  n't  I  know  that  I  am  old  ?  When  I  happen  to 
forget  it,  my  change  of  humour  soon  rccals  it  ta 
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my  mind.  Fmd  me  out  the  author  ;  if  the  khig. 
k&ows  him  he  will  punish  him.  If  I  knew  him 
I  would  take  another  method  of  resenting  the 
iaajury.' 

Madame  de  Maintenon  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  wife  of  James  II.  who  had, 
with  her  husband,  taken  sheUer  in  France  ;  where 
they  were  received  by  Lewis  with  a  royal  hospi^ 
tality.  The  sufferings  of  this  unfortunate  prin« 
cess  were  greatly  alleviated  by  the  polite  atten« 
tions  she  experienced  in  the  French  court. 

Whether  the  monarch  suspected  madame  de 
Maintenon  of  secret  intrigues,  or  whether  he  found 
life  tasteless  in  her  absence,  it  is  certain  that  sh« 
complains  of  the  resti*aint  which  she  endured  from 
his  perpetual  presence. — ^*  The  king  never  loses 
si^t  of  me,"  says  she  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  and 
I  am  not  allowed  to  see  any  person.  He  his  con- 
stantly in  my  chamber  ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  rise 
at  ^ve  o'clock  to  write  this  to  you." — "  I  now  feel 
that  nothing  can  be  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
liberty."  On  another  occasion,  she  writes,  to  a 
confidential  friend — *'  Could  I,  but  for  a  moment, 
make  you  experience  my  feelings  !  Could  I  but 
shew  you  the-  languor  that  preys  on  the  great, 
and  the  difficulty  they  find  in  passing  their  time  I 
Do  you  not  see  me  oppressed  with  sau'.ess  amidst 
a  fortune  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  hopes; 
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andy  were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  religiofiy  ready  to 
sink  into  despair  ?  I  bave,  in  my  time,  been  young 
and  handsome ;  I  have  tasted  pleasure^  aiid  enjoyed 
the  triumph  of  admiration.  At  a  more  advam^ 
period  of  life,  I  have  reliriied  the  conversation  of 
the  learned ;  and  now  I  am  arrired  at  the  highest 
summit  of  favour.  After  all,  I  protest  to  you^ 
there  is  a  ^vant,  a  frightful  void,  in  every  state— ^ 
a  pain  and  listlessness — a  wish  for  somethifig  moret 
nothing,  in  short,  in  this  world  can  ever  give  us 
entire  satisfaction.^' 

Is  this  common  complaint  really  founded  in  na-* 
tnre ;  or  is  it,  as  there  is  cause  to  suspect,  a  dis- 
order of  the  imagination,  produced  by  false  sys* 
terns  of  refinements,  by  the  indulgence  of  illusions, 
and  the  errors  of  an  imperfect  civilisation  f  The 
youth  of  madame  de  Maintenon  had  been  passed 
in  indigence  apd.  dependence ;  her  Uoom  had 
been  wasted  in  a  disproportionate  and  venal 
marriage ;  her  maturer  years  harassed  by  cares 
for  a  subsistence ;  and  the  period  of  her  prosperity 
spent  amidst  the  intrigues,  the  duplicity,  and  the 
constraint  of  a  court.  She  had  never  tasted  the 
confidence  and  endearment  of  an  equal  union : 
to  the  touching  charm  of  maternal  tenderness  h^ 
heart  was  a  stranger:  nor  could  it  expand  to 
friendship  without  caution  and  distrust.  In  a 
State  of  spteodid  vassalage^  snares  beset  her  patb> 
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ind  pcrib  surrounded  het  on  evtery  side :    she 
iltood  as  on  an  eminente,  tottering  on  the  verge 
of  a  precipice,  down  which,  by  one  unguarded 
step,  she  might  have  been  inevitably  precipitated. 
Ambition  is  a  restless  passion,  whose  reti^rd  is. 
mingled  witli  thorns,  and  embittered  by  perpetual 
disquietude.  To  be  distinguished,  is  to  be  a  mark 
for  the  arrows  of  the  mean  and  malignant;  admira- 
tion is  but  envy  and  jealousy  in  disguise.    Hap- 
piness, if  indeed  it  exists,  is  to  be  nought  in  the 
tranqnillity  of  the  passions,  or  in  the  gentle  exer* 
-cise  only  of  such  as  are  benevolent :  in  healthful 
activity,  in  temperance  and  moderation,  in  equal 
love  and  friendship,  in  freedom  and  in  tiature : 
at  a  distance  from  courts,  from  the  competitions 
which  they  excite:  far  from  great  cities,  their 
venal  combinations,  their  vicious  allurements,  and 
their  polluted  atmosphere.     The  experience  of 
madame  the  Maintenon  herself  is  in  proof  of  these 
observations  :  her  only  pleasant  days  were  passed 
at  St.  Cyr,  where  objects  of  her  benevolent  exer- 
tions every-where  surrounded  her :  it  was  here 
that  whole  days,  which  she  spent  with  delight  in 
the  instruction  of  her  pupils,  glided  away  un- 
marked. — •  **  They  employ  much  c£  my  time," 
said  she,  **  and  that  far  more  agreeably  than  the 
intrignes  of  those  people  who  are  continually  de- 
ceivk^  or  deceived,  and  who  are  often  at  once  in 
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both  situations.  It  is  indeed  no  very  easy  task  to 
find  proper  employment,  from  morning  to  night, 
for  girls  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of 
age/'  For  this  purpose  she  wTote  to  the  count 
d' Ayen,  afterwards  duke  de  Noaillcs,  who  married 
Boademoiselle  d'Aubign6  h^r  niece. — ^*  Have  you 
no  man  of  wit>  uo  genius  under  your  protection, 
whose  appetite  is  equal  to  his  merit,  though  his 
income  cannot  keep  pace  with  his  appetite  ?  Sucb 
I  have  seen  in  my  time.  Well !  I  should  be  glad 
that  he  would  compose  for  me  some  pleasing  little 
stories,  which  might  amuse  young  people,  without 
impressing  tlieir  minds  with  any  thing  untrjie  or 
improper — that  might  aBbrd  e/camples  of  virtue 
rewarded,  and  vice  punished,  sooner  or  later. 
I  do  not  wish  them  to  contain  too  much  of  the 
marvellous  ;  I  know  the  bad  effect  of  habituating 
the  mind  to  such  dainties.  I  would  bavewyou  tq 
pay  for  each  little  piece  as  it  is  finished.  I  am^ 
ho)vever,  sensible  that  wit  is  not  to  be  bought. 

a 

]EJut  you  will  take  care  not  to  pay  for  a  merely 
mercenary  performance  ;  and  improve,  with  your 
ysual  address,  the  liints  which  I  have  here  given.'' 
Madame  de  Brinon  had,  during  her  super* 
intcndence  at  St.  Cjt,  introduced  into  the  con- 
vent dramatic  representations,  for  which  she  had 
a  pai'ticular  passion.  ,  For  tbe  pieces^  of  Corneille 
and  Racine^  she  substituted  compositions  of  her 
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^!wn>  sufficiently  wratched,  which  she  caused  the 
young  peoplp  to  perform.  It  wsks  to  this  circum- 
Aaace  that  diQ  pui)lic  were  indebted  for  the  Esther 
tQ4  th<e  AthaJiah  uf  Racine,  written  afterwards,, 
^t  the  request  of  madame  do  Maintenon,  for  the 
exhibitions  at  St.  Cj  r.  These  anmsements  were 
adautted,  under  certain  regulations,  for  the  im-. 
provement  of  the  ladies  in  correotness  of  pro^* 
Q^Miciatidn,  in  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  in 
action,  and  graceful  gesticulation.  Madame  do 
Maintenon,  having  been  present  at  the  represent^ 
ation  of  one  of  the  productions  of  the  lady  abbess^ 
and  beiAg  disgusted  at  its  absurdities,  ^vc  orders 
for  the  introduction  of  the  dramas  of  Racine  and 
€orneille«  The  tragedy  of  Cinna  Ti^as  accord* 
ifigly  got  up,  -and  played  with  admirable  .success^ 
Andromache  followed  in  a  still  superior  style. 
The  {#iindress^  dreading  the  effect  of  these  en- 
snaring amusements  on  the  characters  and  morals 
,  x)f  her  pupils,  addressed  to  monsieur  Racine  the 
following  letter.  **  Our  Uttle  giris,"  said  shei 
^<  have  just  exhibited  your  Andromache^,  and  have 
succeeded  so  well,  that  they  shall  nev^r  play  it 
l^raiuj  nor  any  of  your  pieces." — She  proceeds  to 
request  that  he  would  compose  for  thcm»  at  hia 
leisure,  some  moral  and  historical  dramas,  in  which 
such  sentiments  mayi^e  avoided  as  areiiofii.  f^ 
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tlie  youthful  female  mind,  and  also  such  sceofiS' . 
as  are    calculated    prematurely   to  awaken  tiie. 
passions.     She  mtreated  that,  on  this  occaskHi, 
he  would  not  consider  his  reputation  as  a  writer^, 
nor  restrict  lumself  to  the  rules  of  a  drama,  since 
his  productions  should  remain  buried  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Cyr.    He  was  commanded  to  at« 
tend  only  to  the  utile  dulci;  and  to  convey,  in. 
the  guise  of  amusement,  instruction  to  the  nainds; 
cfhet  Mr  pupils.  '  The  poet,  who ;  had  at  that^ 
time  left  off  writing  for  the  stage,  perplexed  andi 
agitated  by  this  proposition,  which  he  could  not 
help  thinking  likely  to  invoke  his]  literary  fame, 
c^onsulted  Boileau  on  the  occasion,  who  endea* 
voured  to  dissuade  him  from  the  attempt :  but^ 
to  refuse  the  request  of  the  king's  favourite,  was 
a  measure  too  hazardous  for  a  courtier.    Afiter 
jSome  reflection^  he  thought  he  perceived  m  the 
story  of  Esther  materials  worthy  of    his  pen: 
even  Boileau,  struck  with  the  idea,  which  he  com* 
municated  to  him,  encouraged  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plan.    Having  sketched  the  first  act, 
he  carried  it  to  madame  de  Maintenon,  who, 
charmed  with  the  design,  intreatcd  him  to  com- 
plete the  piece.     In  the  character  of  the  heroine, 
^nd  in  various  parts  of  the  drama,  ^he  is  thought 
to  have  found  an  application  which  gratffied  her 
t<df4ove,  and  flattered  her  pride:  faertritunph 
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•rcF  madame    de  Montespan,  and  tl»  minister 
Louvois,    was  represented   by  that  of  the  fair 
Jewess  and  Mordecai  over  the  wicked  Hamaa 
and  the  haughty  Vashti*    About  a  year  after  the 
interdiction  of  profane  pieces  -at  St.  Cyr,  Esther 
was  exhibited,  uid  received  with  unbounded  ap^ 
plause.     The  merit  of  the  piec^  rescued  it  from 
the  walls  of  the  cloister ;  it  was  more  than  once,' 
with  equal  approbation  said  success^  represented 
before  the  king  and  his  whole  courts    Racine  was, 
by  this  success,  encouraged  to  make  a  second  essay 
of  his  genius  in  Athaliah,   a  story  taken  from 
the  Jewish  scriptures,  which  he  completed  for 
|:epreBentation  by  tlie  following  winter.  ^  His  pa^^ 
troness  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  persecuted 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  devotees,  by  ano« 
nymous  letters,  the  resort  of  the  Cowardly  and 
malignant,  and  by  hints  of  disapprobation  from 
those  who  envied  the  fame  of  the^p^et,^'-  The 
murmurs  of  bigotry,  and  the  suggestions  of  m&]^(iet 
proved  but  too  successful :  a  stop  was  |>Ut  iH'tha* 
cloist^  to  these  ingenious  and  libiersd  recreations; 
Athaliah  was,  however,  once  or  twice  privalteijf  * 
performed  at  Versailles,  in  the  apartment  of  the  • 
monarch,  but  without  any  theatrical  decorations. 
On  the  19th  of  March,  1692,  the  duke  of  Maine, 
die  fevourite  pupil  of  madanM  de  Maitt^nont 
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and  the  illegitimate  son  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  oC 
madamede  Montespani  was  espoused  td  Anna* 
Louisa  Benedicte  of  Bparbon,  daughter  to  the 
pfiac^  of  Conde«    Madame  de  Mainteaon,  on  thk. 
event,  thus  wrote  to  the  abbess  de  Maubuissom 
•^^^  The  marriage  which  yot  used,  to  reconunend 
so  much,  has  at  last  taken  place ;  and,  I  confesst, 
I.  was  always  of  your  opinion," — ^e  goes  on  to 
speak  lavishly  in  praise  of  the  princess^  In  another 
letter  she  writes — "  The  priacess  is  to  spend  die 
holy  week  with  you*     Let   her   have    repose. 
The  c^empnies  and  fracas  of  the  court  hav^e  fa-* 
tigued  her  to  deaths    She  is  oppressed  with  jewels 
and  embroidery^     Her  h^ad^dress  alone  is  as 
weighty  as  h&c  whple  hody.    These  incumbrances 
cbocik  her  ffc&wt\  and  injure  her  health,    She  is 
indeed  much  handsomer  bare-headed,  than  wbeq 
loaded  with,  the  riK^hest  ornaments^     She  eats 
nothiqgi,  i^  -  perhaps  sleeps  little*    I  much  fiaar 
sjie.  has  h^n  too  youz^  married,    I  would  be  glad 
t#»:]p4Fe  hfr.M  SLCyr,  where  she  might  enjoy 
heiUK^lf  among  my  smart  little  girlsi  and  ..parti- 
d|>at#  in  their  innocent  mirth  and  jollity.    The 
austerities  of  a  convent  are  indeed  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  restraints  to  which  the  great 
are  subjected  by  the  etiquette  of  a  court."— *<  This 
ypimg  .jprincess/'  says  she,  on  another  oqc^Aox^ 
^  is  very  handsome^  gay,  and  witty."    Sh^  had  ua^ 
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^fertaleefn  to  form  her  character.— "  If  I  fail  Lere, 
adds  she,  '*  I  henceforth  renounce  all  concern  with 
princesses,"  To- the  lady  who  had  her  education 
in  charge  she  writes — **  You  have  beguiled  me  in 
the  chief  article,  that  of  pictyr  •  She  has  no  in- 
clinatioi^  that  way'r  She  Avishes  only  implicitlr 
to  follow  others.  I  did  not  desire  to  see  her  a 
great  devotee,  bat  I  eonfess  I  expected  to  find 
her  regular  in  her  devotioOy  and  submisaive  to 
God,  to  the  king,  and  the  duke  of  Maine/*  ,This 
tady  turned  out  spiritea,  enterprising,  ambitious^ 
intriguing;  and,  by  her  extravagance,  ruined  her 
husband,  who  was  of  a  meek  and  timid  temper. 

The  children  of  the  king,  and  of  madame  de 
Montespan,  suffered  no  loss  in  the  absence  of  their 
mother  from  court.  Madamo  de  Maintenon,  by 
her  maternal  cares  and  tenderness,  amply  fiup* 
plied  to  them  the  place  of  her  rival ;  while,  on  all 
€>ccsision9,  she  exerted  her  influence  in  preserv- 
ino:  the  balance  between  the  several  members  of 
the  royal  family,  and  its  political  connections. 
This  conduct  was  honourably  remembered  by 
the  regent  after  th"^  death  of  Lewia  XIV. 

The  campaigns  in  1692  and  169^  were  the  last 
in  which  the  king  was  engaged,  and  the  taking  of 
Namur  his  last  exploit :  in  this  expedition  he  was 
attended  by  madame  de  Maintenon.  The  fa« 
TOur  of  .approaching  that  lady,   which  was  not 
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•btained  without  difficulty,  was  sought  aftMr 
with  avidity.  A  lady  of  smaU  fortune,  who  wished 
to  marry  her  daughter  to  a  young  man  in  opu- 
lent circumstances,  an  alliance  to  which  his  family 
opposed  obstacles,  contrived  to  glide,  one  day,  in- 
to the  anti'Chamber  of  the  favourite,  immediately 
after  dinner :  she  here  pretended  to  be  seized  with 
a  sudden  indisposition,  and,  calling  for  a  glass  of 
water,  went  towards  the  window,  with  a  napkin 
in  her  hand,  as  if  just  risen  from  table.  The  stra- 
tagem succeeded ;  she  was  observed  ;  no  one 
doubted  that  she  had  been  invited  to  dinner :  the 
report  spread  abroad,  and  the  family  of  the  young 
man  were  determined,  by  iche  honour  which  the 
mother  of  his  mistress  had  received^  to  consent 
to  the  nuptials. 

The  influence  of  n^adame  de  Maint^ion  in  the 
court  of  Lewis  XIV.  is  proved  by  this  incident. 
Her  power  was,  however,  in  state  affairs,  confined 
within  narrow  bounds.  The  king  was  accus- 
tomed to  consult  his  ministers  in  her  apartments ; 
where  two  easy  chairs  were  placed  for  the  mo- 
narch and  his  lady,  with  each  a  stool  beside  it, 
otie  for  the  minister^  the  other  for  the  work-bas- 
ket of  madame  de  Maintenon,  who  amused  her- 
self with  a  book,  or  employed  herself  in  working, 
while  business  was  transacted.  The  king  would 
sometimes  turn  to  her  witli  a  vnile  9mA.  dei^and 
her  opinion. 
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"♦  What  jfiays  your  gravity?'  was  his  usual 
question  ;  to  which  she  always  returned  short  and 
guarded  replies.  The  public  gave  her  not  credit 
for  the  moderation  she  observed :  by  those  who 
regarded  with  envy  her  elevated  station,  she  wai 
jGoade  respoQsible  for  every  untoward  event. — "  It 
is  liard/^  says  she^  complaining  of  this  injustice, 
**  that  every  misfortune  we  meet  with  should  be 
attrib\ited  to  me«  If  I  interfere,  as  it  is  pr^ 
tended,  in  every  thing,  it  would  only  be.  doing 
me  justice  to  allow  that  I  sometimes  give  good 
advice.  Since  I  have  enjoyed  favour,  I  never 
injured  any  person ;  nor  have  I,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  guilty  of  any  crime  or  injustice. 
The  king  has  often  reproved  me  for  too  much 
moderation :  I  would  rather  he  should  do  so,  than 
blame  me  for  importunity.  I  thought  that  I 
should  have  been  able  to  acquire  an  entire  in* 
sensibility  to  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  but  I/find 
I  am  still  as  little  advanced  as  at  the  moment  I 
first  resolved  to  suppress  my  feelings."  What* 
ever  might  have  been  the  conduct  of  madame  dft 
Mainjtenon,  it  was  not  possible,  in  her  situation^ 
to  escape  censure.  The  disposition  of  her  mind 
is  said  by  her  niece  "^  to  have  been  particularly 
advantageous  to  her  interest :  she  was  moral  and 
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pru(fent,  but  every    thing  centred,  in    self.     liy  - 
cases  indifferent,  she  would  do  kind  offices  for 
others^  but  she  would  not  encounter  the  smallest 
hazard.    Her  power  and  influence  were  used  only 
for  thfe  security  and  maintenance  of  her  station.— 
l^ntdence  was,  on  all  occasions^  her  dftaractenBtic. 
Even  her  religion   was  ritual,    and  confined  to 
a  sect:  it  wanted  charity  and  enlargement  o£ 
heart  f  it  was  the  religion  of  priestcraft,  rather 
than  of  the  gospel ;  it  had  not  sufficient  anima« 
tion  to  defend  her  against  languor  and  weari- 
ness of  life.     Her  situation  and  character  are  thus^ 
spoken  of  by  St.  Simon^  a  contemporary  npble« 
man  of  the  court : 

"  She  lived  and  behaved  like  a  queen  in  prii- 
vater  in  public,  in  the  king's  presence,  in  that 
of  the  d«iuphin,'  of  monsieur,  or  the  English 
court,  she  appeared  as  a  pri^^te  individual  r  she 
never  affected  dignity,  but  readily  gave  place  to 
ladies  of  high  birtli ;  nor  would  she  easily  be  pre- 
vailed on  by  them  to  accept  of  precedency. 
When  she  yielded  to  their  intreaties,  it  was  al-* 
ways  wnth  reluctance,  and  with  allthe deference 
of  civility.  She  neither  visited  nor  received  vi- 
•its  from  any  person,  excepting  the  queen  of 
England,*    It  is  however  remarkable,  that  ge** 
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tterals,  on  their  departure  for  the  army  or  on 
their  arrival  from  it,  and  also  every  one  who  left 
the  court  or  returned  to  it,  on  important  busi- 
ness, never  ailed  to  pay  to  the  favourite  their  re^ 
spects.  If  she  wished  to  speak  ta  the  king's 
daughters,  she  sent  for  them.  As  tfiis  was  gelie- 
rally  done  with  a  view  to  some  remonstrance, 
they  used  to  appear  before  IFer  in  trepidation, 
and  were  sometimes  observed  to  be  in '  tears  at 
their  departure.'*  The  society  of  madante  de 
Maintenon  was  confined  to  few  persons;  and'  it 
appears,  by  her  lettei*s,  that,  had  it  been  in  her 
power,  she  would  still  have  contracted  the  circle. 
Her  apartment  seems  to*  have  been  made  a  sort  of 
rendezvous. — "  I  can  scarcely  enjoy,"  siays  she, 
♦*  a  few  moments  of  repose..  Madame  de  Dan- 
geau  comes  to'  dine  with  me,  and  perhaps  ma- 
dame  d'Hudicourtj  who  takes  me  to  task-  for  not 
iiaving  e^ten  of  this  or  the  other  dish..  Dose  temi 
per ;  she  blushes  at  my  impatience,  and  I  am 
ashamed  of  itmyselft.  The  princesses,  who  are 
not  of  the- hunting  party,  come  in  with  their  re- 
tinue, and'wait'the  king's  arrival  to  dinner;  Their 
visits  are- not' intended  for  me^  and  I  take  little 
part  in' them.  At  last^  the  hunters  arrive  in 
crowds,  and  all^  with  one  breath,  give  us  the  his- 
tory of  the  chase,  without  bating  us  a  sir^le  cir*  * 

eaxQStaace*  We  dine^  and,  after  disuer^  ioadaiB«' 
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de  Dangeaui  with  a  yawn,  calls  for  the  trictrac 
tabie,  &JC.    Thus  we  pass  our  time  at  court." 

To  this  insi]^idity  and  constraint  more  s^'ioui 
inconveniences  were  added*  The  monarch,  ac« 
customed  from  his  station  to  re£^  every  thing  to 
selfy  considered  others  only  as  they  were  subser- 
vient to  his  pleasures  or  caprice.  His  mistresses^ 
even  in  the  early  periods  of  his  life,  and  during  the 
inoments  of  his  fondest  attachment,  were  neither 
by  indisposition,  nor  the  inconveniences  of  preg« 
nancy,  excused,  at  any  time,  from  travelling,  or 
conforming  to  the  o^emonies  of  the  court.  They 
were  obliged  always  to  appear  in  fiill  dress,  to  be 
ready  to  take  a  journey,  to  dance,  to  sit  at  table, 
lo  attend  every  festival,  and  to  appear  uniformly 
gay  and  cheerful :  to  set  out  without  a  munnur, 
at  a  minute's  warning,  and  to  bear  heat,  wind> 
cold,  or  dust,  when  seated  in  the  royal  carriage, 
which  was  generally  open,  without  repining.  A 
single  ccMnplaint  would  for  ever  exclude  the  com- 
-plainer  from  the  honour  of  attending  the  king,  to 
which  ladies  only  were  in  general  admitted.  £ven 
^eir  appetites  must  be  under  government.  The 
monarch,  though  he  seldofn  tasted  any  thing  him* 
self  between  meals,  took  a  pleasure  in  aeeing 
others  eat.  He  usually  carried  with  him  in  the 
-carriage  a  store  of  provisions,  confectionary^ 
sweetmeats,  fruit,  &c.   By  the  time  they  had  tr^ 
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vdled  two  or  three  miles,  he  would  insist  on  the 
lady*8  taking  some  refreshment;  and  eat  she  must, 
whether  sick  or  well,  whether  with*or  without 
inclination,  or  offend  her  royal  companion.  As 
the  infirmities  of  age  grew  upon  him,.madame  de 
Maintenou  gradually  shook  off  the  yoke  of  this 
petty  despotism ;  but  there  were  other  vexations 
to  which  she  was  still  liable.  Lewis  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  living  in  her  chamber,  as  if  it  were 
his  own,  without*  considering  how  much  he  in- 
commoded her  by  the  bustle  his  presence  occa- 
sioned. "  I  have  seen  her,"  says  St.  Simon,  ^*  set 
out  for  Marly  during  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  travd 
93  Hax,  as  Fontainbleau,  at  the  hazard  of  her  life. 
In  whatever  state  she  might  be,  the  king,  with  all 
his  attendants,  went  without  scruple  to  her  apart- 
ment, at  his  usual  hour.  Sometimes,  while  she 
was  in  a  dangerous  fever,  he  would  come  into  her 
chamber,  and,  because  he  wanted  air,  cause  the 
wmdows  to  be  thrown  open,  whatever  might  be  the 
weather.  If  he  wished  to  have  an  entertainment 
with  music  and  dancing,  neither  a  head-ach,  nc^ 
any  other  complaint  could  excuse  her  frdm  at- 
tending: she  was  obliged  patiently  to  suffer  npt 
x>nly  the  noise^  but  the  blaze  of  a  hundred  candles 
in  her  eyes." 

There  were,  however,  some  houns  of  retire- 
ment allowed  to  thelady,  on  whieh  the  king  jDevfir 
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broke.    Wlien  at  Versailles,  sh^  used  to  pass  the 
mornings  at  St.  Gyr.  When  at  Marly  or  Fontaiii- 
blean,  she  retired  to*  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
palace,  where  she  ocupied  herself  hi  readmg> 
writing,  or  devotional  exercises.    This  she  calied 
her  repose  J  and  these  hours^  wei^e  held  sacred  from 
intrusion.    At  nine  in  the  evening,  two  waiting- 
maids  attended  to  undress  her ;  a  valet  soon:  after 
brought  her  a  light  supper;  he»  women,  when  she 
had  eaten  it,  put  her  to  bed. '  The  king  then 
came  into  the  chamber,  spoke  a  few  words  to  her, 
and,  Iiaving  with  his  own  hand  drawn  the  curtains, 
close,  retired  to  supper.     Tn  riie  public  walks,  the 
royal  couch  atid  that  of  madame  de  Maintenoa 
Were  generally  seen  side  by  side:    the  carriages^ 
of  the  princesses  followed-  singly  in  succession.. 
When  the  king  went  on  foot,^.  he  walked,  with  4iis> 
head  uncovered,,  by  tfie  side  of  her  chair,  fre- 
quently stopping,  that  he  mfght  hear  the  bettetr 
what  she  said,  and  seeming  always  engaged  witii 
her  in  conversation.  When  she  went  home  he  coa^ 
ducted  her  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  took  of  her  a 
polite  leave,  and  continued  his  walk*.    These  at-i 
tentions  to  a  woman  advanced  in  years,  who  could 
scarcely  be  an  object  of  desire,  were  a  proof  of 
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merit 9  and  of  the  monarches  esteem »  Lewis 
tasted  in  tliis  intercourse  the  charm  of  friendship, 
»o  rafdy  to  be  found  in  his  exalted  station :  to 
tier  be  confided  his  anxieties  and  his  griefs ;  and  in 
ber  sympatliy  and  attachment  experienced  consoc- 
iation. The  diaractcr  which  madame  deMain* 
tenon  giws  of  the  courtier?,  bespeaks  the  situation 
of  the  greatbut  as  little  enviable.  "I  am  not,"  says 
she, '  prone  to  suspicion  ;  and  had  I  not  seen  how 
much  the  best  are  corrupted  bj^  a  court-life,  I 
should  never  have  formed  so  bad  an  opinion  of 
mankinds.  Every  one  would  sacrificehis  relations,. 
liis  friends,  and  aD'he  ought  to  hold  dear,  to  please 
the  king,  and  prove  his  zeal  to  serve  him.  Iris, 
painfttl  to  view  die  giddy  crowd — in  fine,-  both 
men  and  women  are  here  to  me  equally  odious  ;; 
yet. I  must  receive  company:  but  what  company *? 
I  am  beset  with  women  whom  I  despise,,  and  by 
men  whom  I  know  to  be  my  enemies. .  I  see  and 
Im^t  every  moment  dnngs  that  displease  or  ofFen4 
me ;  yet  I  must  be  ever  on  my  guard  not  to  be* 
tray  the  smallest  sign'  of  impatience.  We  have 
here  assassinations  in  cold  blood ;  envy  without 
the  least  cause  ;  rage  and  treachery  without  any 
just  ground  of  resentment ;  insatiable  avarice ; 
despair  amidst  opulence  ;  and  meanness,  couched 
tinder  the  name  of  greatness  of  soul !  I  must  be 
silent }  but  I  cannot  think  of  it  with  pati«ace«'* 
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Madame  de  Maintenon  was  accustomed  to  £ne 
twice  a-weeky  eithet  at  the  hot&l  de  BeauviDiers 
or  at  the  hotel  de  Cheyreuse,  in  a  small  party^ 
consisting  only  of  the  two  dukes,  the  duchesses, 
who  were  sisters,  and  herself :  a  hand-bell  was^ 
on  these  occasions,  placed  on  the  table,  that  the 
conversation  might  not  be  restrained  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  servants.  To  this  select  circle,  Fe- 
aelon,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Cambray^, 
only  was  admitted^  The  purity  of  his  manners, 
his  mysticism,  his  pathetic  eloquence,  and  Ihs  af- 
fecting devoticMi,  captivated  the  hearts  and  the 
imaginations  of  the  party.  The  duke  de  Beau- 
viUters,  when  appointed  governor  to  the  duke  of 


♦  The  abb6  Fenelon  is  thus  described  by  St.  Simon— "  He 
Was  a  tall  well-made  man ;  with  a  countenance  to  which  in- 
tense  study  had  communicated  a  pale  brown  hue;  eyes  spark- 
ling with  fire;  and  a  set  of  features  which,  alter  ha^g  once 
seen  them,it  was  not  possible  tofiirget.  There  was  in  lus  coui^ 
teoance  great  di versity ,  yet  no  contrariety ,  of  expressron ;  gn^ 
Tity  harmonised  with  gallantry,  and  seriousness  with  gaiety. 
He  appeared  at  once  th^  prelate,  the  scholar^  and  the  gen- 
tleman. His  manners  were  distinguished  by  delicacy,  pro. 
priety,  dignity,  and  grace.  It  was  difficult  to  turn  from 
him  yoiir  attention.  Though  all  the  portraits  drawn  of  him 
were  strongly  noarlced  with  expression,  no  painter  could  at- 
tahi  the  justness,  the  harmony,  and  the  delicacy,  displayed 
in  the  original.'' 
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Surgundy,  son  of  the  dauphin  and  grandson  to 

tlie  king,  was  desirous  of  nominating  Fenelon  aa 

preceptor  to  his  charge ;  and  madame  de  Main* 

t;enon  took  upon  herself  the  task  of  removing  the 

obstacles  to  his  promotion.     Having  made  the 

necessary  enquiries  to  assure  herself  of  his  ortho- 

doxy,  she  spoke  to  the  king  in  his  &vour,  and 

procured  for  him  the  appointment  of  preceptor  to 

the  prince ;  an  office  of  which  he  acquitted  him* 

self  with  fidelity  and  success,  and  to  which  the 

public  were  indebted  for  his  celebrated  work^. 

His  labours  were  rewarded  by  the  archbbhopric 

of  Cambray. 

About  this  period,  a  young  widow,  rich,  beau^ 
tiful,  eloquent,  and  enthusiastic,  occasioned  a 
schism  in  the  church,  and  became  the  foundress 
of  a  new  sect.  Madame  Guyon,  by  the  aid  of  a 
warm  imagination,  and  some  refined  spiritualities 
respecting  the  pure  love  of  God,  divine  grace^ 
and  mental  abstraction,  rendered  herself  accepta- 
ble to  the  devotees  of  the  court,  by  whom  plea* 
sure  had  been  exhausted,  and  who  were  allured 
by  the  prospect  of  mystical  enjoyment.  Fenelon, 
whose  poetical  imagination  and  susceptible  soul 
rendered  him  but  too  accessible  to  visionary  re« 
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finements,  caught  from  the  fiiir  widow  her  celes^ 
tial  reveries.  Attracted  by  mutual*  sympathj'', 
tbey  combined  into  onesystem  their  sublime  fan- 
cics.  A  new  language^  or  set  of  tBrms,  was  iiii 
\cnted'  between  them^  to  which  it  is  doubtAi) 
whether  they  prefixed  any  precise  tuitions,  to  ex- 
plaintheir  new  seniations.  But  what  was  ^v«at> 
ing  in  meaning  was  made  up  in  sentiment,  whi)9 
the-  Bobiima  obscurity  that  enveloped  their  doc- 
trines rendered  them  but  the*  mote  sedactive; 
Proselytes  daily  multiplied :  the  archbishop  of 
Psxis,  belxJdiBg  with  alarm  the  rapid  progress  of 
opinions  pregnant  with  dangerous  consequences^ 
obtained  an  order  for  the-  removal  o#  madame 
Guyon  fr<mi  the  bounds-  of  his  diocese,  and,  at 
kngth)  for  her  confinement  in  a  cenvOnt.  This 
persecution  but  increased  her  fame  ;  wbeif  ma- 
dame de  Maintcnon,  whose  confidence  in  th« 
knowledge  and  purity  of  tbe  archbishop  was  im* 
plicit,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  injured  lady. 
Fenelon  presented  madame  Guyon  to  his  patron- 
ess, but  the  interview  lastefi- only  a  feW' moments  : 
the  saint  was  so  enrapt  in  heavenly  contempla- 
iioo,  that  it  was  not  without  t4ie  utmost. inquie* 
tudc,  and  force  upoB.hei*  incIinatioBs,  diat  she 
could  suffer  herself  to  mix  with  earthly  concerns, 
he  splendors  of  this  terrestrial 
ever  found  meaos;  oa  a.  faitha-- 
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Acquaintance,  to  gain,  by  her  adAes^  and  delrcatfe 
•flattery,  the  heart  of  the  favourite,  who  wished  to 
listen  to  her  pious  exhortations  r  to  this  request 
•lie  yielded  \vith  seeming  reluctance,  till  tht 
titarins  afid  virtues  of  iuadame  de  MSinteUdu  gra^ 
dually  melted  away  her  objections.  Her  intro- 
duction into  St.  Gyr  followed ;  where  site  was  pr^ 
0ented  to  the  pupils,  as  a  person  capable  of  ex-*, 
alting  and  improving  their  religious  sentiments. 

Both  the'-^ropliete^  and  the  little  flock  which 
Feneloii  under  her  direction  had  formed,  received 
Dew  confidence 'from  these  events:  dukes  and 
duchesses,  lisidles  atid  noblemeu»  enlisted  under 
-her  banners;  and  drank  deep  into*  her  spirit, 
Versailles  was  deserted,  except  when  madami 
^ttyon  went  theSre  by  steahh,  to'deliver  in  ptiiraie 
her  pious  lectures.  An  air  of  m3rstery,  and  a 
profouM  secrecy,  presided  over  the  wholes transt- 
action  ;  circumstances  which  gave  their  meetings 
an  additional  zest.  The  nomination  of  Fenelon 
to  the  see  of  Cambray  was  an  unexpected  blow ; 
the  ladiea  wept  at  the  promotion  of  their  pastor, 
from  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  part.  -  The 
new  prelate,  whatever  mi^ht  be  his  feelings  on 
this  event  j  gave  proof  by  liis  conduct  of  the  reo- 
ititude  of  hifimtnd:in  accepting  tlie  archbishopric, 
Jhe  resigned  an  abbey,  the  only  benefice  he  hsui 
^vi^  possessed*    He  was  consecrated  at  St«  Cyi\ 
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in  tbe  presence  of  the  pupils  of  madame  dm 
Maintenon  and  a  few  privileged  persons,  by  Bos* 
net:  ornamental  furniture,  belonging  to  the 
crown,  set  off  the  cburoh  on  the  occasion,  and 
every  thing  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  pomp* 

About  this  period  (Nov.  4tb,  1696),  a  marriage 
|)etween  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  son  of  the 
dauphin  and  the  pupil  of  Fenelon,  and  the  young 
Adelaide  (daughter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy),  who 
became  the  pledge  of  peace  after  the  war  of  the 
allies,  gave  life  and  animation  to  the  court,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  growing  f<Mrmal  and  spv> 
litless.  Tbe  young  princess  paid  peculiar  court 
to  the  &vounte  of  her  grandfather,  i^^hom  she  ca- 
ressed with  the  engaging  vivacity  of  youth,  and 
from  whom  she  received  the  most  indulgent  kind*- 
ness. .  The  king  r^arded  Adelaide  as  an  angel  of 
peace,  and,  presenting  her  to  God,  prayed  tliat 
these  nuptials  might  become  a  source  of  happi- 
ness to  his  people,  and  a  consolation  to  Ins  a/ge. 

St.  Cyr  assisted  madame  de  Maint^ion  in  fono- 
ing  the  mind  of  Adelaide,  who  was  scarcely 
twelve  years  old  when  she  came  to  Ffance.  She 
inspired  her  with  a  taste  for  this  society,  and 
directed  her  to  select  her  fivrourites  from  among 
.those  who  were  eminent  for  virtue,  or  fitted  to 
allufe  her  to  the  practice  of  useful  occupiations*, 
l"'  ^e  sometimesdressed  like  a  kdy^**  saysLaBeaOE^ 
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ndlle^  ''  but  more  frequently  like  a  girl  of  the  order 
of  St.  Lewis.    Thus  habited,  she  would  go  to  the 
office  of  the  kitchen  y  to  attend  the  examination  of 
household  accounts ;  to  the  treasury,  where  busi- 
ness was  transacted ;  to  the  apartments  of  the 
novices,  where  she  received  instruction  ;  and  to 
llie  classes,  in  which^  by  obe3ring,  she  learned 
^to  command.    It  gave  her  the  highest  pleasure 
when  no  notice  was  taken  of  her  rank.    Cldnsi" 
dering  these  as  necessary  tasks,  she  entirely  dedi- 
cated to  them  her  time,  and  avoided  the  indolence 
and  luxury  of  Versailles ;  and  thus  became  the 
Antjope  whom  Minerva  formed  for  Telemachus.^' 

As  the  time  appointed  for  the  completion  of  th^ 
iD^msLge  contract  between  the  princess  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  drew  near,  madame  de  Main«- 
tenon  substituted  fDr  her  young  companions  per- 
•ODs  of  sgaturer  age,  who  assisted  to  render  her 
an  accomplished  woman.  When  she  was  guilty 
of  any  feult  or  negligence,  she  was  reminded  of 
her  duty  by  the  gloom  and  dissatisfaction  of  those 
around  her ;  while  her  meritorious  actions  were 
rewarded  by  their  smiles  and  joy.  Her  Minerva^ 
whether  present  or  absent,  was  solicitous  and  ac*» 
tive  to  preserve  her  from  the  contagion  of  the 
court.  She  assiduously  cultivated  her  understand* 
ingby  the  most  instructive  lessons  and  images, 
ky  example^  firom  history^  and  by  remarks  on  the 
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persons  by  whom  they  were  smnroundecT.    Her 
counsels  were  given  bod>  inreom^erdatiori  and  in 
writing.      Among  many  fSoou^  reflections^   she 
•properly  exhorted  her  always  to  prefer  to  any 
particular  act  of  devotioathe  duties  of  her  stationy 
And  to  avoid  vanity  and  idleness.    '^  Vice^'^  said 
shc>  ^  is  net  less  dreadfiil  than*  dflng^t>iift ;  usv 
happy  y ieious  habits  are  easily  formed,  but  they 
are  not  .broken  without  the  utmost  difficulty.*' 
.She  also  advised  her  to  love  the  church,  to  respect 
its  iMnist^r^,  to  protect  respectable  chai*acter% 
to  assist  the  unfortunate^  whoever  they  might  be» 
and  to  d>0  good>  with  discernment,;  and  wi&Qivt 
exception  of  persons. — "Never,"  adds  she, "  pro- 
tect a  person  of.  your  acquaintance,  to  the  j>rejuf» 
.dice  of  a  worthy  man  not  personally  known  to 
jroiv"     Her  advice  to  the  princess^  respecting  the 
.general  tenor  of  her  conduct,  her  behaviour  to* 
wards  her  husband,  the  courtiers,  and  the  people^. 
is  a  proof   of  her  prudence   and    experience^ 
**  Hijpe  not,"  say  she,  "  for  perfect  happiness;:, 
tliere  is  no  such  thing  oa  eartji;  and,  though  thece 
were,  *il  would  not  he  faund  in  courts.     Great- 
ness  is  exposed  to  affliction,  often  more  severe 
jJmn  a.  private  statipn.      Be  neither  vexed  nor 
ushamed  to  depend  on  ypur  husband.     Let  him 
be  your    dearest    friend,   your  only   confident. 
Hope  not  for  constant  harmony  ia.  the  ^xarriag^ 
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itate«     The  best  husbands  and  wires  are  those^ 
trho  occasionally  bear  from  each  other,  with  pa- 
tient mildness,  sallies  of  ilUhumour,    Be  obliging, ' 
without  putting  a  great  ralue  on  your  favours. 
ICxact  not  a  full  return  for  your  tenderness.    Men 
are  tyrants^  who  would  be  free  themselves,, and' 
have    us   fettered.      You  need  not  be  at  the- 
pains  to  examine  whether  their  rights  be  well 
founded :  it  is  enough  that  they  are  established **- 
Pray  God  to  keep  you  from  jealousy*    The  af- 
fediops  of  a  husband  are  never  to  be  regained 
fap)r  complaints,  reproaches,  or  sullen  behaviour* 
S|)€^k,  write^  act,  think,  as  if  you  were  always, 
in  the  presf^nce  of  a  thousand  witnesses.    Sooner  r 
or  later  all  must  be  knowm    Writing  is  dan* 
gerous*    The  only  m^xigi  given  to  princes,  ia, 
to  practise  dissimulation :  but  it  is  an  unhappy . 
ma:[^im,  and  often  involves  them  in  disagreeable 
consequences,    I  had  much  rather  have  a  prudent 
frankness.    Love  your  children :  sec  them  often* , 
This^  either  for  h  princess  or  a  peaiuant,  is  t]>e . 
most  honourable  occupation*    Never  adopt  the 
passions  of  others^  which  it  is  your  business  to  mo* 
derate,  not  to  follow^    Never  persist  in  maintain- 
ing what  yo^  know  to  be  wrong.    A  princess 

*  wm  this  reasoWng  hcfld  good,  applied  to  ^very  sptciss* 
afusurp^ioa? 


^ 
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4p(;3  thi»gs  by  halves,  gr^ts  to  St.  d' Aven  tlie 
nsversioa  of  Im  father^s  govemmcpt.    What  an 
exc^Ient  ^iaqpe! :  I  did  aot  foi'cs&e  so  much 
^hen  madenioiseHe  d' Aubigrii  was  born  F*     This 
I^er  was  writteB  tpmadame  de  Cayli^,  ."^ho,  of 
all  the  young  ladies  of  St.  Cyr,  had  dene4;he  most 
justice  .to  the  ijbran^as  of  Racine. 
'  The  fate  of  tlie  ^Luthor  of  Esther  and  Atbaliah 
iiras  mi  more  'mebiBpholj  than  singular.     The 
ipost  illustrious  persons  of  ihe  court  were  his 
friends :  the  king  took  a  pleasure  in  conversing 
with  him,  ^nd  in  treaJtii^g. him  with  fi|miliarity^ 
till,  by  an  inadverten,t  expn^ssipn,  the  unfortu- 
nate poet  forfeited  at  onpe  the  favour  pf  the  mo- 
narch and  his  ow^i  life.    Having  one  day  been,, 
talking    with  Lewis    respecting  the  tl^eatres.of 
Paris^  the  king,  after  exhausting  the  subject  of 
the  opera,  began  to  speak  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
and  enquired  of  Racine  how  it  came  to  pass,  that 
the  latter,  from  the  perfect  state  in  which  he  had 
cyice  beheld  it,  had  now  sunk  so  low.    Among  J 
-c^her  causes,  the  poet  alleged,  as  the  principal^  ^ 
scarcity   of  good  authors,— <  For  want  of  good 
pieces/  added  he,  *  the  players  are  oompeUed  to 
produce  old  ones  again  upon  tfie  stage,  and, among ' 
others,    those  wrdched   prodUctiQhs  of  Scarron^^ 
The  widow,  who  Iiappened  to  be  present, reddened 
M  these  word^^  while  the  kinj ,  Wpking  towwU 
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',  felt  confufled,  and  remained  silent.  Racine 
was  by  this  pause  roused  from  his  absence  of 
mind,  and,  becoming  the  most  confounded  of 
the  three,  dared  neither  look  nor  speak.  The 
monarch  was  the  first  to  recover  Inmself,  and,  on 
pretence  of  business,  to  dismiss  the  unfortunates 
poet.  Racine,  believing  himself  a  lost  man, 
made  his  retreat  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able ; 
and,  meeting  at  the  door  his  friend.  Cavois,  re« 
eoanted  to  him  what  had  passed,  and  the  blunder 
be  had  committed.  Cavois  in  vain  tried  to  make 
him  easy  :  Racine  felt  that  his  error  was  irretreir« 
able ;  nor  was  be  mistaken.  From  that  day,  neither 
Lewis  nor  his  favourite  deigned  to  honour  liim 
with  the  smallest  notice.  The  susceptible  mind 
of  the  poet  languished  under*  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  indiscretion,  and  die  deprivation  of  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign :  he  sunk  into  a  melan- 
choly state,  sickened,  and  expired  in  the  year 
1699.  This  anecdote,  if  true,  does  no  credit  to 
the  liberality  of  madamc  de  Maintenon,  who  ap- 
pears not,  on  other  occasions,  to  have  been 
equally  delicate.  In  a  letter  to  the  duke  d'Ayen, 
having  used  the  word  burlesque — "  I  am  here,** 
says  she,  **  in  my  own  province,  you  know  :  but 
we  bften  say  things  of  ourselves  which  we  would 
not  choose  to  hear  from  others;  and,  in  good  as 
well  as  in  eviJ,  circumstances  arc  sometimes  evei^ 

VOL.  V,  T 
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thing.*''  Racine  was  almost  the  last  of  those  mea 
ef  genius  who  rendered  illustrious  the  reign  c€ 
Lewis  XI V^ 

The  king  was  ab^ut    this  period  perplexed 
with  the  refinements  of  theology :  Qjiuetism,  Jan- 
senism, and  the  disputes  concerning  the  Chinese 
^eremonieSy   engaged  and  divided  his  attention. 
Quietism  prevailed  at  court,  and  at  St.  Cyr,  many 
years  before  Lewis  understood  the  subject:    he 
was  awai'e  only,  that  a  woman  pretending  to  a 
kind  of  inspiration,   and  whom,  on  account  of 
her  opinions,  he  had  been  persuaded  to  bankh 
from  Paris,  was  afterwards  confined  successively, 
by  orders  procured  from  him,  in  a  convent,  at 
Vincennes,  and  in  the  Bastille.     It  was  with  sur- 
prise |ic  learned  that  these  abstract  notions,  which, 
when  madame  de  Maintenon  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend them  to  him,  he  had  justly  treated  as 
idle  reveries,  formed  the  principles  of  union  among 
anumerous  sect,  by  whom  he  was  every-where  sur- 
rounded.— "  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  Quietism," 
says  the  favourite  herself,    writing  on  this  subject 
to  the  ladies  of  St.  Cyr.    «'  I  tlierefore,  without  su- 
spicion, adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  archbishop 
of  Cambray.     You  know  with  what  view  1  com- 
municated them  to  you.     He  was  among  those 
who  possessed  the  highest  reputation,  and  tome 
appeared  a  saint«    I  never  bad  any  good  which 


r  did  not  wiali  to  share  wkh  you.  With  these 
sentimentSy  I  filled  youf  house  with  his  works.** 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  those  waitings. — ^**  They  were  in  fre- 
quent transports.  Their  inclination  to  prayer 
became  so  violent^  as  to  make  them  neglect  tlie 
most  indispensable  duties^  One  sister,  instead  of 
sweeping  the  bouse,  would  lean  pensively  upon 
her  broom.  Anoth^,  instead  of  teaching  the 
young  girls,  gave  herself  up  to  inspiration,  and  to 
tbe  influence  of  the  spirit.  They  retired  into 
oomerB,  to  amuse  themselves  privately  with  the 
new  doctrine;  and,  on  pretence  of  aspiring  to 
perflation,  they  disdained  the  observance  of  the 
common  rules  of  the  foundation.** 

The  bishop  of  Chartres,  tbe  diocesan  of  St. 
Cyr,  perceived  tbe  growing  disorders,  and  pre* 
pared  for  them  a  remedy.  The  bishop  was  con* 
nected  with  madame  de  Maintenon,  both  as  her 
director  aQd  that  of  St.  Cyr.  He  was  eminent 
for  his  learning,  his  morals,  and  his  piety,  and 
high  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  favourite, 
in  whose  good  graces,  it  is  said,  Fenelon  wished 
to  supplant  him«  The  general  manners  and  ap* ' 
pearance  of  this  prelate  were  greatly  to  his  disad- 
vaitoge,  nor  could  it  appear  difficult  to  his  rival, 
t^dpopi^per  such  an  adversary.  Fenelon  was  suc« 
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cesafulia  introduciiig  nadame  Guyoa  to  St.€yr 
(a  part  of   ]m  plan),  whose  visits  *  grew  mote 
and  more  fireqaent.    She  at  length  accustomead 
herself  to  p^s  wliole  days  at  this  institution^  and 
sometimes  many  days  together,  irhen  she  soi^ifat 
disciples,  whom  the  hbveky  of  her  doctrines  ea^y 
allured      She  thus  gradually  formed  a  smaU  flock, 
whose  language  and  maxims  appeared  singular  to 
the  rest,  and  more  especially  so  to  the  bishop  of 
Chartres.     Under  a  rough  and  pedantic  appear- 
ance, the  bisliop  concealed  genins,  mildnes9,  firm* 
ness,  and  even  elegance  of  manners,  when  be  chose 
to  display  them  ;  but  these  talents  were  only  esu 
erted  on  important  occasions.'    His  disinterest* 
edness  and  benevolence  kepi,  him  poor  widi  a  libe* 
ral  income,  and  madame  de  Maintenon  frequently 
supplied  liis  wants.    Having  learned  the  new  opi- 
nions which  had  spread  among  the  sisters  of  St« 
Cyr,  he  introduced  to  them  two  ladies,  witbwhose 
attachment  to  himself,  discernment,  and  address, 
he  was  well  acquaanted,  and  whose  reports  would, 
he  knew,  have  their  proper  influence  on  madame 
de  Maintenon. 

The  new  proselytes,  according  to  the  histruc- 
tions  of  the  bishop,,  appeared  charmed  with  their 
directress,  who  on  her  side  valued  herself  upon 
their  talents  and  reputation,  and  the  conquesf  8ft? 
had  made.     They  soon  became  her  favourite  dis- 
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erples,  and  to  them  she  unfolded  the  whole  of  her 
doctrines.     Fenelon,   to  whom  madume  Guyoa 
imparted  this  success,  was  equally  flattered  and 
gratified.     These  ladies  gave  to  Ae  bishop  an  ex- 
act narration  of  all  that  passed,  and '  made  him 
nacster  of  the  secrets  of  the  initiated  which  in 
due  time  were  revealed  to  the  foundress.     Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  heard  this  account  with  as* 
tonishment,  and,  upon  investigation  into  the  wan- 
derings of  the  new  flock,  found  that  they  had 
greatly  departed  from  the  plain  path  of  duty. 
Perplexed  with  scruples,  and  under  great  inqui- 
etude, she  spoke  to  the  archbishop  of  Cambray, 
who  justified  his  doctrines,  denied  their  conse- 
quences, and,  by  tlie  contradictions  in  which  he 
involved  himself,  strengthened  her  distrust.     Sud- 
denly, niadame   Guyon   was  banished  from   St. 
Cyr,  and  her  books  put  into  the  hands  of  M.  de 
Chart^es.^  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself  gave  the 
first  example  of  luimilily,  by  labouring  earnestly 
to  eradicate  the  principles  to  which  she  had  once 
given  countenance.     This   was  a  task  of  diffi- 
culty ;  the  visions  of  fanaticism  take  fast  hold  on 
the  imagination,  and  entrench  themselves  in  the 
passions :  the  prelate  availed  himself  of  this  occa- 
sion to  exaggerate  the  mischief  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, and  to  render  his  rival  suspected.    Fenelon^ 
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sustained  faiiDself  in  this  reverse  of  fortune  by  Us 
genius  and  his  ingenuity,  by  sophistical  reasoning 
and  mystic  authorities,,, which  he  produced  in  a 
book  entitled  ^^Exphnation  of  the  Maxhns  of  th$ 
Saints^  Copies  of  this  work  woce  dispersed  by 
his  friends ;  his  opponents  attacked  it ;  ^  was  de^ 
fended  with  warmth  by  the  author,  and,  after 
much  controversy,  condemned  at  R(Mne,  March 
13,1699.  Fenelon  was  ordered  to  his  diocese,  a 
mandate  whicJi  he  obeyed ;  and  tlience  be  bim* 
self,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  pope, 
issued  an  edict  in  condemnation  of  his  work. 

On  his  disgrace^  it  was  recollected  that  madame 
de  Maintenon  had  once  attempted  to  obtain  a  de- 
claration of  her  marriage.  It  was  also  reported, 
that  tlie  archbishop  of  Cambray  had  been  con- 
sulted by  the  king  on  the  subject,  and  had  given 
his  advice  in  the  negative.  To  this  cii'cumstanc^ 
his  ruin  was  by  many  attributed,  who  affected  to 
consider  quietism  as  a  pretence.  To  this  it  was 
added,  that  madauDe  de  Maintenon,  to  make  her 
purpose  sure  in  the  downfal  of  the  prelate,  whom 
she  had  herself  raised,  availed  herself  of  the 
themes  which,  in  his  office  of  preceptor,  he  liad 
given  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  which  she 
represented  to  the  monarch  as  containing  satires 
on  his  person  and  government.  In  the  celebrated 
Tdanaque^  passages  might  uideed  b^  found  in- 
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knical  to  despotism,  and  which,  if  applied  to  the 
reign  and  character  of  Lewis  XIV.,  might  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  reflection  r  but  Fenelon,  whahad  pro- 
duced  them  in  the  com*se  of  a  classical  education^' 
and  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  liis  pupil^ 
had  made  no  sncb*  applioatiom  Severe  indeed 
would  be  the  lot  of  the  tutor  of  princes,  if  they 
were  prohibited  from  recommending  wisdom  or 
virtue  because  tlie  practice  of  the  reigning  mo- 
narch was  weak  or  vicious. 

These  accusations  a^ic^nst  madame  de  Main<^ 
tenon  are  wanting  in  proof,  ami  liable  to  be  ques- 
tioned:  after  a  private  marriage  of  fifteen  years^ 
her  ambition,  however  vehement  it  might  hart 
be^i  supposed,  is  likely  to  have  been  subdued  by 
time  and  habit.     If  she  really  cherished  any  re^ 
aentment  against  Fenelon,  it  no^wliere  appears  is 
her  letters :  on  the  contrary ,  she  discovers  a  steady 
attachment  to  him,  in  despite  of  the  intrigues  of 
her  spiritual  director..    The  following  answer  was 
given  to  her  by  a  divine,  who  professed  himself 
a  minister  of  the  meek  and  benevolent  Jesus,  and 
whom  she\  had  consulted,  respecting    the  senti- 
ments  it  behoved,  her.  to  entertain  towards  the 
archbishop  of  Cambray:     *  Not  only,'  said  be, 
*  are  we  to  lift  up  our  voice  against  the  Nesto- 
rjans,   but  also  against  Nestorius ;    it  is  scarce 
possible  to  hate  heresy,  yet  love  the  heretic.' 
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She,  however,  paid  but  little  respect  to  this. liberal 
doctrine ;  '  And  yet,'  said  she,  ^  I  am  at  ease.' 
The  king  was  tormented  by  this  theological  war- 
fiEure,    and  solemn  trifling :     Bossuet  *,   and  Ds 
Chartres,  the  archbidbop  of  Paris,  urged  him  to  se- 
verity against  Fenelon,  whom  father  La  Chaise, 
his  confessor  and  a  Jesuit^  as    vehemently  de* 
fended.     The  Jesuit  charged  the  bisl^iops  with 
Jansenism,  and  they  retorted,  on  him  the  charge  of 
a  relaxed  morality.     On  this  subject,  secure  in 
the  frailty  of  his  penit^it,  La  Chaise  felt  perfectly 
at  ease.    In  vain  did  madame  de  Maintenon  join 
her  interest  to  that  of  the  prelates,  to  induce  th« 
monarch  to   withdraw   his  confidence    from  La 
Chaise,    a  man   whom  he  could  not   esteem-* 
'  True/  replied  he,  *  La  Chaise  has  his  weak* 
nesses ;  but  have  not  I  also  mine  ?'    I^ilful  du* 
plicity  appears  to  have  been  an  attribute  of  the 
Jesuits :  the  good  iatlier,  when  the  adherents  of 
Fenelon  were  dismissed  from  tlie  household  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  acquiesced,  with  the  most^ 
accommodating  policy,  in  all  that  was  d<me,  ex- 
claimed  against  madame  Guy  on,  and  only  to<^ 
care  to  support  at  Rome  the  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray's  book. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  openly  attacked  the  Je- 
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«uits ;  nor  were  they  more  delicise  in  repeUing 
ber  aisanlts.    In  her  letters,  she  sometimes  com- 
plains of  the  mortifications  she  suffered  from  them, 
and  sometimes  triumphs  over  them. — ^  The  Je**^ 
suita  were  never  so  iow  as  at  present,**  she  writes 
at  one  time :  ^  fiither  La  Chaise  dai^s  not  speak.^ 
Their  best  friends  pity  them."     On  another  occa- 
sidfi — "  Father  La  Chaise,"  says  she,  *^  has  paid 
me  a  visit,  which  seemed  intended  asan  insult  ra- 
ther than  as  an  act  of  kindness.     I  shall  soon  be 
a  Jansenist   myself."    Notwithstanding  this  ex** 
pression,   madame  de  Maintenon  had  never  re* 
spected  the  Jansenists.     In  a  letter  to  a  young 
woman,  brought  up  at  St.  Cyr,  she  writes — "  la 
the  New  Testament,  you  will  find,  that  a  good 
tree  bears  good  fruits  ;  and  you  will  perceive  that 
the  fruita  of  the  Jansenists  are  evil.     They  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  church  ;  they  openly  contemn 
the  Pope ;  tliey  do  not  indeed  loudly  blame  the 
king,  but  they  say  he  is  deceived  ;  they  refuse, 
any  other    dependance    but  that  of   converting 
women  to  their  sentiments.  Such,  they  tell  us,  are 
able  to  judge  of  matters  of  doctrine." — Terrible 
heresies,  these  !     The  fady  goes  on — (query  ;  was 
she  sincere?) — "  It  is  a  great  happiness  for  us 
that  our  seTy  and  the  weakness  of  our  capacities, 
confine  us  to  implicit  subviissiorC^ — very  good,  ma- 
dame delVIaintenon  J — ^^  as  this  isthe  easiest" — most 
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assttredly**-'^  and  safest  vr^y '' — that  is  not  so  cer« 
tain; — '^butwehave  not  the  good  sense  to  availous* 
sdves  of  our  natural  advantages'' — better  and  bet« 
ter.  Thus  do  women  of  talents,  while  feeling  their 
own  strength,  sometimes  stoop  to  a  contemplible 
hypocrisy,  and  betray  the  cause  of  justice  and 
their  sex. 

Lewis,  with  a  view  of  astonishing  Europe  and 
impressing  its  powers  M^ith  dread,  had  fixed  a 
camp  at .  Compeigne,    in  which  he  displayed  a 
magnificence  and  splendor  that  eclipsed  the  most 
-celebrated  tournaments :  he  was  pleased  to  ex« 
hibit  to  the  ladies  the  troops,  the  army,  the  divi- 
sions, detachments,  marches,  foraging,   expedi* 
;tions,  rencounters,  skirmishes,  engagements,  and 
the  whole  paraphernalia  of  war.     The  duke  and 
dUchcss  of  Burgundy  took  a  distinguished  part  in 
all  that  was  going  forward.     Never  was  there  a 
more  brilliant  show.    In  this  ruinous  ostentation, 
his  treasury  was  emptied,  and  his  finances  ex- 
hausted ;  while  the  nation  languished  from  the  ef* 
fects  of  the  late  war.     Nothing  but  espence  was 
thought  of  at  Versailles.     '*  Another  range  of 
buildings,''  writes  madame  de  Mauitenon,  **  is 
to  be  raised,  on  which  are  to  be  expended  a  hun« 
dred  thousand  francs.     Marly  will  soon  be  a  se- 
cond  Versailles.     I  have   given  oflfence  in  a  con- 
Tcrsation  about  the  buildings.     What  grieves  me 
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a,  to  have  put  myself  to  pain  fur  no  purpose,    tx 
bave  only  to  ask  pardon,  and  to  take  no  more  not* 
tice.  But  the  people — what  will  become  of  them  ?^* 
Yet  Lewis  afiected  to  hai^  been  persuaded  into 
these  prodigalities  against  his  will.     Some  dayn 
aft^  he  had  listened  to.  the  economical  counsels  of. 
madmnede  Maintenon,  he  said^.  iaher  presence 
tQ  his  minister^ .  who  {proposed  taking -doMHn  a 
square  and  building  another  in  its  place — ^  Al^ 
these  ministers  wish  to  do  something  which  may 
do  them  honour  with  posterity.    They  have  founii  i 
out  thesecret.of  ^epi'esenting  me,  through  Europe^ . 
as  food  of  these  vanities. .  Madame  there  knows 
what  vexation  they  have  givenme  on  this  head. 
I  wish  to  spare  myself  such  uneasiness  in  future, 
and  would.therefore  have  nothing  of  the  kind  pro* 
posed  to  me.    Wliile  my  people  are  well  sup-- 
ported,  I  shall  always  be  well  enough  lodged.? 

The  eighteenth  century  began  with  an  extraoi-  ~ 
dinaryevent.  CharlesII.  at  hisdeath,  left  the  crowi^  ^ 
of  Spain  to  .the  duke,  of  Ai^ou^  second  soni  to  the 
dauphin  of  France* .  Lewis  accepted  the  testamentt 
in  fevour  of  his  grandson. — Thus  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy appeared  likely  to  be  transfeiTed  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon.    The  nations  of.  Europe  ac- 
knowledged the  rights  of  the  prince,  and  Spain  > 
acquiesced  with   enthusiasm  in  the  will  of   its 
dffiieased  monarch.     On  the  4tb  of  September^r 
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1700)  Pliilip  setoiit  to  take  pofisession  otini  kin^^ 
dom.  The  king  atfid  the  daupUn  took  leare  of  hit»at 
Sceaux. — "  I  shall  never  forget  die  scene/*  writes 
the  same  lady,  **  in  which  our  jMinces  ctisco^eired 
•uch  mutual  and  affecting  tenderness.  Whatever 
it  might  cost  them,  I  was  charnied  with  it«  I 
oould  not  have  believed  a  prince  capable  «f  so 
much  sensibility."  The  dukes  c^  Burgundy  and 
Berry,  his  two  brothers,  accompanied  Philip  to 
the  frontiers.  Their  absence,  with  their  retinue^ 
kft  a  blank  in  the  court,  of  which  madione  de 
M^intenon,  in  a  letter  to  her  nephew,  the  duke 
d'Ayen,  humorously  speaks — "  Of  whom  do  you 
^k  news  ?  Of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  to 
be  sure.  Your  foible  must  be  indulged.  Madame 
de  Dangeau  is  become  as  surprising  at  ^ictrac, 
a$  at  every  thitig  else.  Madame  de  Roucy  is  go- 
ing  to  bear  a  child.  Madame  d'O  has  kiept  her  bed 
fevor  since  the  departure  of  her  husband,  viewing 
the  place  which  he  used  to  occupy,  and  crying, 
^  Alas  !  he  is  there  no  longer.' — ^At  ul^ring  this 
cigh,  she  falls  into  a  fit,  feathers  are  burnt  under 
her  nose,  and  Gervois  called.  Sometimes  she  fan- 
ties  herself  a  dove,^  and  sometimes  a  bacchanai. 
What  shall  I  say  of  the  plumpness  of  madame~de 
Chatelet ;  of  the  slenderness  of  the  indolent  Levy ; 
of  the  loud  laughter  of  the  countess  d'Estr^es  ;  <rf 
the  tt^lc  pipe  of  madame  d'Ayen  j  of  tUegont  rf 


-the  kcly  <tf  komour ;  <yr,  lastly  (speaking  of  herself), 
cf  tte  deirterky  with  which  the  lady  of  the  ward- 
t  n>be  tBins  her  spindle  ?'* — She  then  passes  to  the 
'king  of  Spain. — "  To  whom  speaks  he  *  oftenest  ? 
what  pRft  of  his  tiitte  does  he  devote  to  business, 
and  bow  much  to  pleasare  >  b  he  gay  ?  Has  he 
gloomy  fits  eaough  for  a  Spaniard  add  a  king  ?** 

Aa  Lewis  advanced  in  life,  his  cotemporaries 
began  to  ditoppear  from  about  him ;  a  circum*- 
ttanceof  melanchc^  reflection,  and  by  Irhich  even 
kings,  from  whom  ungratefol  truths  are  carefully 
wkMiekl,  ere  reminded  of  the  depredations  of 
time.  A  curious  anecdote,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  is  related  of  the  complaisance  of  ear- 
dinal4'£strte,  who,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life^ 
stiU  preserved  a  fine  set  c^  teeth,  which  the  capa^ 
ciousiiess  of  his  mouth  displayed  to  view.  One 
day,  dining  with  the  king,  the  monarch,  who  was 
fond  of  conversing  familiarly,  complained  of  hia 
Waat  of  teeth.^— '  Ah  !  sire,*  replied  the  cardinal, 
with  vivacity,  *  wka  has  teeth  f 

The  house  of  Bourbon,  began  to  experiesice  a 
reverse  of  fortune :  every  thing  was  on  the  de- 
cline ;  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  had  been  ex* 
iuuisted ;  and  ruin  advanced  with  hasty  strides, 
which  a  feeble  administration  threatened  to  hasi. 
ten.  France  had  still  able  generals,  which  the 
waarJbad  formed  ^  Berwick^  ViUors,  Vendofifee^  tmd 
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Gatinat  *  Catinat/  said  madame  de  Mamte<f 
iKHi^  <  knows  his  tradei  but  is  a  stranger  to 
God^'  ^  What  signifies  it  to  the  king/  replied 
Villars,  *  whe^er.  his.  sarvantS'  be  dejotees  or 
not?  You  may  find  the  qualities  of  a  greajt  goiei* 
ral  in  a  man  distinguished  for  avarice,  perfidy,  or 
impiety ».  I  would  rather  the.  king  had  a  good 
genmd,<  though  widi  all  these  defects,  than  a 
man  eminent  for  piety  but  unskilled  in  war«* 
Lewis,  on  another  occasion,  by  a  whimsical  sort 
o£  caprice,  not  unusual  with  sectarians^  would 
not  permit  the  son  of  a  lady  whom  <  he  suspected 
ci  Jansenism  to  vemain  intlie  service  of  his  nei* 
phew,  the^duke  o£  Orleans.  ^  Faith!  sire,*  re-f 
plied  the  duke  to  him>  *  I  know  nothing.about 
the  matter  ;  but  to  represent  the  son  as  a  Jansen^ 
ist  is  doing ,  him  great  injustice.  He  does  not 
even  bdieve  in  God.'  *  Say  you  so?'  returned  his 
maj^y  ;  ^  you  may  then  keep  him.'. 

Madame  de.Montespan  died  in  the  year  1707; 
She  had  long  retired  fi:om:  court ;  an  order  for 
.which  -bad  been  impi^udantly  sent .  to  her  by  Jher 
.8<m>  thcbdukeof  Maine,  whom  she  never  after '^ 
wards  forgave.  On  receiving  this  mandate,  she 
d4sparled  bathed  in  tears,  and  took  shelt^  in  the 
community  of  St.  .Joseph,,  which  had  been  ea* 
Tiched  by  her  gifts.  Restless  and  disquieted,  she 
f  omained  thene  oi^y  a  short  time  -,  but,  vi^itiiig  h^ 


^er^al  estates,  passed  fr<»n  one  place  to  anotfier. 
Devotion  at  length  suicceeded  in  her.  mind  to 
more  tumialtuous  passi<Hi^ :  though  voluptuous  and 
ambitious.,  she  had  always  intervals  of  piety ;  and 
Jiad  been  accustomed  to  retire  from  the  arms  of 
the  king  to  her  closet,  to  pray,  nor  would  she  for 
worlds  have  violated  a  fast. .   Shft  had  possessed 
all   the  faults  which  beauty  and  power,  by  their 
intoxicating  effects,  are  liable  to  generate  in  weak 
minds ;  hut  to  her  other  offences  she  had  never 
added:  that  of  scepticism.    Resolved  ajt  length  to 
expiate  her  sins,  she  put  herself  into  the  hands  of 
father  De  la  Tour,  general  of  the.  oratory,  who, 
as  the  first  act  of  peiiance^  propeiiy  insisted  on 
her  asking  pardon  of  her  husband,  and  submit- 
ting to  hi&^  discretion*    This  humiliatioa,  howcf 
ver  terrible,  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  penitent; 
who  addressed  a  letter  to  the  man  whom  she  had 
injured  so  grossly,  expressive  of  her  contrition, 
and  containing  an  offer  either  of  returning  to  ImUt 
or  disposing  of  herself  as  he  should  think  {nroper. 
M.  de  Montespan,  in  reply,  refused  to  receive, 
her,  or  to  lay  on  her  any  injunctions  :  he  desired 
never  again  to.  hear  her  name  mentioned;  and 
died  in  these  sentiments,  in  all  t^e  agony  and 
resentment  of  slighted  affection.    The  widow  put 
4H1  nlouming,  but  without  resuming  the  arms.  q9 
liveries  of  her  huslwid. 
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A  fleciKTid  sacrifice  esaeted  from  b«f  by  &tber 
De  la  TotHT,  \fas  to  renoiHice  that  at^c^uneiat  te 
the  court)  and  those  hopes,  which  she  still  che- 
rished io  secret,  founded  on  her  knowledge  of  the 
king's  supei%titioTis  weakness,  of  the  age  and  if»6rin- 
ities  of  her  rival,  which  her  wishes  exaggerated^ 
and  of  the  claim  which  she  fondly  bdieved  was 
given  to  her  by  their  mutual  offspring  on  the  mind 
of  the  monarch.  Her  childr^i  flattered  therasrfves 
with  the  same  expectations ;  yet  Lewis  never  men- 
tioned their  mother,  nor  consulted  her*respecting 
tiie  measures  he  adopted  in  their  favour.  She  took 
pleasure  in  seeing  them,  and  in  lavishing  upon 
them  presents.  Her  devotion  at  length  becoming 
more  austere,  she  deniefd  hers6lf  tins  satisfaction, 
and  turned  lier  liberality  into  other  channels.  She 
made,  with  her  servants,  <;oarse  clothes  for  the 

I 

poor,  among  whom  she  distributed  money.  In 
the  place  of  splendid  and  delicate  repasts,  a  plain 
and  frugal  table  was  substituted ;  she  fasted  fre- 
quently, abstained  from  play,  saw  little  com« 
pany,  and  often  retired  to  prayer.  She  wore  coarse 
yellow  Knen,  lined  with  hair-cloth.  She  sub* 
jeetedhttP  tongue  also,  once  dreaded  for  its  satire, 
to  a  severe  discipline. — A  youth  of  voluptuous^ 
fiess,  and  an  age  of  superstition,  a  tran^tion  com* 
fiionly  seen,  and  for  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account.    The  fear  of  death  t^mented  her :  when 
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it  thundered,  she  would  take  on  her  knees  little 
children,  that  their  innocence  might  prove  her 
security.  She  slept  with  her  curtains  open,  sever-^ 
al  servants  in  ivatching,  and  a  number  of  lights 
burning  round  the  bed.  When  she  awoke,  ^le 
wished  to  find  her  attendants  talking,  reading,  or 
amusing  themselves  with  play,  that  they  might  not 
become  drowsy. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  these  mortifications,  and 
this  wretched  fanaticism,  she  could  not  prevail  on 
herself  to  relinquish  the  state  and  /kw/rur  she  had 
assumed  when  in  the  period  of  her  power.  T0 
tins  absurd  pride,  -which  she  retained  in  her  retreat, 
those  about  her  were  obliged  to  submit.  Her 
chair,  the  only  one  that  was  allowed  in  her  chsun-* 
ber ,  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  :  even  the  prin-< 
cesses,  her  daughters,  were  compelled  to  stand  in 
her  presence.  She  rose  not  to  receive  the  first 
princes  of  the  blood  ;  and  spoke  to  every  person 
as  a  queen,  at  the  head  of  her  court.  It  ^^as 
nevertheless  a. kind  of  fa^ion  to  visit  her,  and  to 
address  her  with  the  greatest  respect.  She  enter- 
tained as  ladies  of  her  bed-chamber  a  number  of 
poor  women,  both  married  and  unmarried.  Her 
favourite  foible  was  promoting  marriages;  but, 
without  the  power  of  bestowing  dowi-ies  on  her 
dependants,  these  unions  frequently  served  but 
to  increase  their  indigence,  and  aggravate  their 
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disCress.    45he  never  asked  any  thing  at  court, 
where  her  name  was  no  longer  mentioned ,  eithec 
for  herself  or  others^    In  her  carriages,  of  which 
she  kept  a  greal  number,  though  in  bad  condition, 
an  air  of  magnificence  was  still  visible.     She  pre- 
served her  beauty   till  the  last  moment  of  her 
life,  and,  in  the  midst  of  health,  beUeved  heraelf 
sick.     She  took  frequent  journeys,  as  if  to  esc^ape 
from  death,  with  which. her  fancy  was  perpetually 
haunted.     On  setting  out  for  the  last  time  for 
Bourbon,  she  paid  in  advance  her  charitable  annu<^ 
ities,  which  were  namerous,  and  principally  to  the 
poor  nobility.      She  also  doubled  liet   ordinary 
alms,  and,  though  by  her  own  confession  in  perfect 
health,  declared  that  she  should  never  return,  and 
that  her  dependants  would  thus  have  time  to  look 
i^ut  elsewhere  for  the  means  of  support.    Towards 
the  end  oC  her  life,  she  enriched  her  legitimate  son^. 
(he  duk^  d?  Antin,  whom  she  had  previously  treated, 
with  neglect  and.  unkindncss.      Her  iUne3s  was 
short,,  and  death,  which  she  had  regarded  wifcb  so 
much  terror  when  at  a  distance,  appeared  to  hec 
on  its  approach  less  formidable. 

To^yards  the  latter  periods  of  the  Itfe  of  Lewis 
XIV. ,.  at  a  time  when  he  stood  most  in  need  of 
fiepose,  he  suffered  a  severe  reverse  of  fortune  botk 
public  apd  private.    War  had  exliausted  his  king^ 
4p0X»  SU94  even  threatened  the  capital,  whlclt  "Wd^ . 
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e|>pres5ed  beneath  an  increasing  weight  of  taxes. 
To  this  were  added  domestic  inquietudes,  and  the 
successive  deaths  of  those  to  whom  he  was  most 
tenderly  attached.  *^  I  submit  to  the  will  of  God," 
'writes  madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  sentiment! 
may  be  regarded  as  the  hiirror  of  those  of  the  mo^ 
Barch,  '^  yet  cannot  dispel  my  melancholy.  A 
greater  share  of  fortitude  is  required  here,  than  if 
I  were  going  out  to  battle*  *^  In  battle  you  ar& 
killedy^  adds  ^e,  with  an  admirable  distinctimi; 
*^here  you  rf/V."  An  unnecessary  number  of  troops^ 
and  a  superfluous  military  apparatus,  had  ren« 
dered>  during  the  reign  of  Lewis,  war  more 
ruinous.  France  never  recovered  the  pressure. 
The  miseries  under  which  the  people  groaned, 
penetnited  the  palace.  In  the  grand  saloon  of 
Marly,  once  the  seat  g(  ostentatious  ricbe3,  and 
where  heaps  of  gold  had  been  diisplay  ed,  the  court 
now  tasted  and  compared  the  different  species  of 
grain,  to  discern  which  was  best  suited  to  appease 
the  hunger  of  a  fajmished  multitude*  The  heart  of 
the  monarch  was  pierced  by  the  cri^s  o£  his  people) 
against  which  he  could  no  lougeir  shut  his  ears. 
The  pepple  had  been  induced  to  make  an  ofier  to* 
government  of  their  plate : — a  poor  and  partial, 
expedient. 

**  When  it  came  to  be  known,**  writes  madamg 
de  Mwit^Qon  ta  tbo.  duke  de  NoailIeS|  <<  that 
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the  king  had  rejected  the  ignominious  terms  of- 
fered by  our  enemies,  every  body  applauded  ^ 
measure— «v^ry  body  in^sted  on  the  prosecutioa 
of  thevvar.  But  the  emotion  was  transient^ :  peo- 
ple's minds  soon  siuik  back  into  that  state  ai  de- 
pression which  you  obserred  with   indignation 
wheu  you  were  here.    How  often  have  you  heard 
Ihem  say — *  Why  is  our  plate  kft  us  ?  Would  that 
bis  majesty  would  take  it  all !'  But,  since  the  most 
patriotic  have  set  the  example,  the  rest  are  struck 
with  confusion  and  alarm.    They  murmur,  and 
begin  to  discover  that  the  king  ^ould  retrendi 
his  expences.    They  complain  of  his  journeys  to 
Marly,  as  ruinous  to  the  state.    They  would  have 
him  give  up  his  horses,  his  hounds,  and  his  attend* 
ants ;    even  his  furniture  displeases  them.    In  a 
word,  they  would  have  him  stripped  first.     And 
where,  think  you,  these  complaints  are  uttered  f 
-  At  has  very  gate.     By  whom  ?    By  people  who 
owe  to  his  bounty  all  that  they  possess.    I  am  in 
danger  of  being    stoned.  *  The  king,  however, 
has  reduced  bis  table  at  Marly.     He  has  sent  hid 
^eid  plate  to  the  mint.     His  jewels  he  has  put 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Desmarets,  to  pawn  them,  if 


*  An  heroic  sentiment  is  usually  but  a  poor  support  iwderi 
lhe,pres9uro  of  real  distress. 


he  CBXu     But  they  notice  only^^t  h  not  done*'* 
—An  aiecting  lemon  to  jHrinces ! 

Murmurs  were  raised  against  the  imnisters; 
and  the  king,  as  observed  by  St.  Simon,  aeted 
like  a  sick  person,  who,  without  finding  any  be- 
nefit,  changes  his  pbj^ician.  The  nobility  feH  in 
battle,  and  the  court  was  involved  in  soccesttfv 
mournings.^ 
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*  An  anecdote  is  toM,  in  connection  with  these  circnm*  ^ 
stances,  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  Marochal,  the  singeon 
q£  Lewis,  observing  an  uinisual  degree  of  nifdaiicholy  hai^ 
about  him,  ventured  to  hint  to  his  coyd  nuttter  his  fears  for 
his  healtl^  The  monarch  acknowledged,  in  geeeral  teroi^ 
that  he  suffered  great  uneasiness  from  the  present  posture  of 
his  affairs.  Eight  or  ten  days  after,  having  recovered  his  or- 
dinary tranquillity,  he  sent  fof  Marechal,  and,  taking  him 
ande — '-  Now,'  said  he,  '  that  I  feel  myself  at  ease,  I  wiR 
xdate  to  you  the  cause  of  my  anxiety,  and  by  what  mcaas  i 
have  got  rid  of  it.'  .  He  proceeded  to  inform  him,  that  the 
necessity  of  his  affairs  having  compelled  him  to  impose  on  his 
people  new  taxes,  his  reluctance  to  make  free  with  their  pro- 
perty, and  his  compassion  for  their  distresses,  had  greatly  af- 
fected him.—'  At  length,^  said  he,  '  I  opened  my  mind  to 
father  T^flMer,  who  required  some  days  to  consider  on  the 
^bjftib^**  He  has  now  brought  me  a  consultation  of  the  most 
subtle  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  all  agree,  that  as  the 
whole  property  of  ray  subjects  is  personally  mine,  I  can  take 
nothing  from  them  but  what  is  my  own.  This  decision  has 
restored  to  me  the  tranquillity  I  had  lost.'    A  casuistry  like 
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On  tlie  14th  of  April,  1711,  died  the  da^phia) 
after  a  short  illness :  the  king  km^Rted  in  him  a 
respectfiU  and  obedient,  son.  In  the  same  year 
died  .marshal  Boufflers,  of  i^hom  madaafte  de 
Maiatenon  thus  speaks :  ^^  Every  one  boasts  of  his 
concern  faic  the  death  of  masrhal  Boufflers.  A 
thousand  praises  are  bestowed  on  him.  In  this 
r^ion,  even  truth  is  uttered  with  a  hollow 
heart  r 

Amidst  these  melancholy  impressions,  the  relief 
to  which  madame  de  Maintenon  had  recourse 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  her,  from  Fontainbleau,  to  a  lady  of  St. 
Cyr. — "  I  am  just  arrived  £:om  Avon :  I  intended 
to  pass  there  one  hour,  and  I  have  staid  three.  I 
have  been  making  visits  from  door  to  door.  I 
have  not  seen  such  agreeable  company  since  my 
return  to  court.  I  ask  pardon  of  the  ladies  of  St, 
X^wis  ;  but  they  still  retain  about  them  somewhat 
of  the  manners  of  the  great  world,  and  are  less 
aleit,  and  less  simple,  than  Geolfi'oy  and  Payen. 
Our  schoolmaster,  MathuriaJ^och,  cannot  be  re- 
eonciled  to  my  ignorance,  nor  I  to  his  knof^^ge, 

this  can  surely  require  no  comment.  Bot  the  state  and  the 
hierarchy  are  both  overthrown,  and  sunk  beneath  their  0|m 
weight  • 
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He  luxows  all  that  I  attempt  to  explain.    He  n  ads 
ally  from  Canisius  to  Bellarmine,  and  wduld  have 
my  poor  children  profound  divines.     They  tell 
me  that  Mathurin^  in  my  disence,  never  says  a 
wonrd  of  what  I  have  taught  them.     He  vrishes  to 
make  them  more  knowing,  yet  they  seem  not  to 
me  to  profit  by  his  lessons.     Frances  longs  to  be 
married ;  but  she  can  neither  obtain  the  consent  of 
her  relations,  nor  get  tlie  better  of  her  own  pas* 
saoa.     Susanna  45ays,  -she  no  longer  sees  her  best 
beloved.     Yes,  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  my  good 
people  of  Avon.    Nothing  about  them  gives  me 
uneasiness,  but  their  troubles.     With  them  I  find 
integrity,  good  sense,  truth,  and  honour.    They 
do  n^t  speak  so  well  as  we  do  ;  but  we  do  n^t  act  as 
well  as  they  do" — ^Thus  does  the  mind,  wearied  of 
artificial  distinctions,  turn  for  repose  to  simplicity 
and  nature. 

Af):erthe  death  of  the  dauphin,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  his  son  and  the  pupil  of  Fenelon,  a 
prince  of  great  promise,  obtained  through  his  own 
merits,  and  the  friendship  of  madame  de  Main- 
^non  for  his  wife,  (now  dauphiness),  the  favour 
of  Lewis  ;  who,  having  with  his  son  preserved  the 
disftance  and  dignity  of  the  monarch,  became  to 
his  grandson  a  tender  father.  It  is  related  by  St. 
Simon,  that  it  w^as  at  the  persuasion  of  madame 
de  Maintenon^  who  was  displeased  with  the  ascend- 
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Mcy  gained  by  the  mmirtcrs  aver  the  imbccilit jr 
of  the  monarch,  that  Lewis  resolved  to  throw  the 
weight  of  goverwnent  on  the  dauphin,  wkose  ca- 
leer,  though  short,  was  usefid  and  honoitrable. 
The  dauphin  took  for  the  rule  of  his  coaduct  a 
isexim  exactly  opposite  t5  that  of  his  grandfether : 
Kings,  he  declared,  were  fnade  fortkeir  peo/Oe— 
mot  the  people  for  their  numarch .— a  scntimfint 
which  lie  even  ventured  to  utter  in  the  presence  of 
Lewis  himself.     The  dauphin  and  daaphiness,  by 
their  exceHent  md  amiable  quahties,  acquired  the 
privilege  of  saying  what  they  pleased  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  grandfather   and  of  madame  dc 
Maintenon.  Adelaide  had  not  yet  lost  tte  sprightly 
graces  of  her  childhood,  which  the  good  sense  of 
her  maturer  years  had  mellowed  and  regulated. 
«  Never,'' says  St  Simon, 5 «  was  a  princess,  coming 
60  young  into  a  foreign  court,  better  accomplished 
at  the  time  of  her  appearance  there.    Her  father 
and  mother,  both  persons  of  great  sagacity  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  French  court,  had 
been  at  pains  to  teach  their  dau^iter  how  to  make 
herself  happy  there.     The  natur)*l  genius  of  tlie 
princess   rendered    their   endeavouurs  succesrful. 
From  tlie  very  first  she  cuhivated  the  regard  of  the 
king  and  madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  favour 
she  neglected  nothing  to  preserve,  even  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  her  own  inclinations  and  healfb*    Her 
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Are  attention  to  tbem  was  un4sx«iiipled« 
^le  studied  their  characters,  suited  lier  gaietrto 
circumstances,  and  thus  acquired  greater  freedom 
and  &iKiiIiaritj  than  even  any  of  Lewises  favourite 
diildren.  In  public,  she  was  serious,  respectful, 
and  distant,  to  the  king  ^  to  madamc  dc  Maintenon, 
to  whom  she  gave  the  title  of  aunt,  polite  and 
obliging^  In  private,  she  was  gay,  childish,  and 
fluttering  about  them.  She  would  seat  lierself  on 
the  arms  of  their  ^chair,  play  upon  their  knees, 
embrace,  caness,  tease  them,xumniage  their  desks, 
seize  their  papers,  open  their  letters,  read  them 
sometimes,  when  she  saw  them  di:^osed  to  laugh 
in  despite  of  theuiselves,  give  her  advice  unasked, 
and  break  in  upon  the  king  even  when  in  oounciL 
Lewis  XIV.  could  not  endure  to  be  without  herj 
&c.  &C.""  The  capacity  of  the  dauphiness  was 
useful  to  her  husband,  who  had  great  merit  aud 
was  passionately  attaclied  to  his  wi&. 

The  favour  which  the  daiiphiness  had  with  the 
monarch  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  princesses 
his  daughters,  of  which  the  following  incident  is 
related  by  St.  Simon.  The  dauphiness  one  even* 
^ng,  after  prattling  in  several  different  languages, 
and  playing  a  number  of  childish  tricks,  to  amuse 
the  king,  observed  the  ducliess  of  Bourbon  and  the 
princess  pf  Conti  making  signs  W  each  other  of 
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contemptuous  pity.    Wli,en  the  king  went 
the  dauphiness,  taking  aside  the  ladies   de   St<r 
Simon  and  de  Levi,  said  to  them,  with.indigna^ 
tion  (speaking  of  the  ppncesses) — -*  Did  you  ob- 
serve tlieir  gestures  ?  I  am  not  less  sensible  than 
themselves   of  the  nonsense  wliich  I  have  beea 
talking,    but  the>king  must  be  diverted.'     Then, 
leaning  on  the  shoulders  of  these  ladies,  and  tun>^ 
ing  and  leaping  round  them,  she  sung  tlie  chorus 
Je  m^en  riSj  Je  nien  moqiie.     The  ladies,  in  coo* 
fusion,  Untreated  her  to  forbear,  but  still  louder 
she  rej)eatcd — ^*  I  laugh  at  them.  What  else  sliould 
I  do  ?  I  shall  be  their  queen^and  they  will  have  t0 
reckon  M'ith  me.' — ^*  Ah  !  "Adds  St.  Simon,  "  slie 
thought  so  ;   the  charming  princess !    and   who 
then  thought  otherwise  ?  It  pleased  God  to  punish 
us  by  disposing  of  her  differently.'* 

On  Friday,  February  5,  1712,  the  dauphiness 
was  sciised  in  the  evening  with  shivcrings,  which 
continued  through  the  night,  ceased  on  Saturdaj:, 
returned  in  the  evening,  and  abated  on  Sunday. 
About  six  in  the,  afternoon,  she  complained  of , a 
pain  in  her  temple,  which  affected  onij*  one  deter- 
Bfiinate  spot,  but  to  the  agony  of  which  she  )Je- 
clared  tire  pang^  of  childbirth  were  as  nothing. 
The  fever  increased,   and  continued  unabated  o». 
^fomlay .  •   In  the  night,  and  through  tlife  ensuing 
^*y>  she .  was  very  drowsy,  and  .awoke  -  only  at 
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WfittAvJils  for  a  few  mlnutee ;  her  head  was  beavv4 

aod  some  ^pots  appeared  on  her  skia,  which  it 

^as  hoped  might  prove  the  meades,  then  rife  at 

Versailles,  and  which  were  regarded  as  a  favour* 

-4Eibte  symptom.    The  king-caaie  'often  to  her  bed* 

flkle,  fidt  her  pnlse,  and  shewed  great  anxiety.  On 

Wednesday,  the  10th,  an  emetic  was  administer- 

wed  to'  her,  which  produced  a  copious  operation^ 

Jbut  ga'v>e  1x>  tile  patient  no  relief.    The  eruption 

also  disappeared.     The  dauphin,   who  had    not 

-45tirred  from  her  bed-side,  was  now  forced  down 

into  the  gaardens  to  breathe  the  fi-esh  air ;  but  hi* 

Uneasiness  carried  liim  instantly  back.  On  ThuTs- 

•'day  the  princess  was  so   ill,  that  it  was  judged 

r|m>per  to  administer  to  her  the  sacraments.     She 

M'as  in  great  distress  through  the  night.     The 

symptoms  became  worse  the  next  day,  and  in  the 

-erenrng  she  complained  of  a    giddiness  in  her 

liead.     Any  person  was  permitted  to  enter  her 

'-chamber,  although  the  king  was  present.     He  left 

it  but  a  few  momentsbcfore  slie  expired,  and,  with 

*inadame  dc   Maintenon,  set  off  in    bis   cliariot 

for  Marly.     Overcome  with  grief,  they  were  botli 

*iinable*to  see  the  dauphin,  who  confiiled  himsejf 

in  his  apartment  during  one  whole  day. 

f    On   Saturday   the   13th,  he   went  to'  Marly, 

*«dd  Attended  mass  at  the  cliapel.    Madame  de 
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Maintenon  afterwards  waited  ou  him  in  his  ovil 
apartmeDt :  the  meeting  waa  on  both  sides  verjr 
painful.  The  princes  and  princesses  next  paid 
him  a  short  visit.  <^  The  time  of  the  king's  rising 
was  near/*  says  St.  Simon,  '^  and  his  three  gentle* 
men  went  in.  I  ventured  to  present  mysdf  with 
them.  He  signified  that  he  noticed  me,  with  an 
air  of  kindness  and  condescension  with  which 
I  was  greatly  affected.  ^But  I  was  alarmed  at-hia 
look,  which  was  fixed,  with  a  d^ree  of  wildness 
in  Ins  eye ;  at  his  change  of  countenance ;  and  at  a 
number  of  large  blue  spots,  which  I  and  every 
other  person  in  tlie  room  observed.  Soon  after^ 
lie  was  informed  that  the  king  was  awake.  Tears, 
notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  restrain  them^  drop* 
p^  from  his  eyes.  He  turned  himself,  without  re<- 
plyuig,  and  remained  still.  His  gentlemen*once  or 
or  twice  proposed  to  him  to  wait  on  the  king.  He 
neither  answered  nor  moved.  I  entreated,  urged, 
and  even  took  him  by  the  arm  and  drew  hiin 
gently  forward.  He  gave  me  a  piercing  look, 
and  went  out.  I  followed  him  a  few  paces,  and 
then  came  back  to  take  breath.  It  was  the  last 
time  I  ever  saW  him.  God,  of  his  mercy,  grant 
I  may  see  him  for  ever  in  that, blessed  abode  for 
which  his  virtues  prepared  him !''  The  dauphin 
found  the.  assembled  court  in  the  chamber  of  the 
kipg^  who,  the  moment  he  perceived  his  grand- 
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seii^  embi^ed  him  tenderly  several  times.  Tears,  - 
sighs,  and  broken  words,  were  ail  that  was  uttered 
on  both  sides.  The  king,  at  length ,  observed  in  his 
gcandson  the  same  appearances  that  had  alarmed 
St.  Simon,  and  ordered  his  physicians  to  feel  his 
poise  ;  which  having  found  feeble  and  indistinct, 
tbey  recommended  him  to  go  to  bed.  He  obeyedf 
and  never  rose  again.  The  symptoms  which  suc- 
ceeded were  similar  to  those  which  had  carried  off  * 
thedauphiness,  and,  on  the  18tb  of  thesamemonth, 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  proved  equally  fatal  to 
her  husband.  He  received  extreme  unction, 
and  died  placidly.  The  eldest  son  of  this  un* 
fortunate  pair,  thus  cut  o(F  amidst  the  fairest 
prospects,  and  in  the  bloom  of  their  years,  fol« 
lowed  his  parents  to  the  tomb  a  few  days  after. 
One  son  only  remained,  for  whose  Hfe  tlie  most 
anxious  alaita  was  excited,  an  infant  two  years 
of  age,  and  afterwards  king  under  the  name  of 
Lewis  XV. 

These  affecting  circumstances  gave  rise  to  a 
general  suspicion  of  poison.  The  dauphin  him* 
self  had  died  under  this  impression,  and  warned  his 
gramdfather  to  be  careful  of  his  own  safety.  The 
physicians  had  appeared  perplexed  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  disorder,  and  the  mode  of  treating 
it*     On  opening  the  bodies,  the  notion  seemed 
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confirmed.      The  couit-physicians  were  of  o{k«-^ 
nion,  tibat  only  poison  cjould  have  produced  aov 
rapid  a  dissolution  of  tiie-blood^  and  s;o  entire  and» 
fttid  a  corruption.     Nor  was  this  assertion  contra* 
dieted  by  die  medical  men  in  the  city.     Macechafe 
ajone,  the  king's  surgeon,  "who  opened  the  bodies, 
v^sntured  to  oppose  the  general  prepossession.  He  • 
iBaintained  that  there  were  no   certain  sytnp^ 
tnms  of  poison,  noc  any  very  uncoma>on  appear-^ 
s^cea.     The  mass  of  blood,  he  arerrad,  had  beeft^ 
oorruptcd  by  the .  natural  virus  of  an  ardent  fever^ '" 
of  Miiich  tiie  husband  had  caught  the  ca»tagion . 
from  his  wife.     To  assert  any  tiling  beyond  this,, 
lie  added,  >vas  only  destroying  the  peace  of  the 
king,  and  cruelly  embittering  his  latter  days.    Yet^ 
the  same  man,  in.  a  private  conversation  with  Sta 
Simon,  told  him,  diut  he  doubted  whether  the 
deaths  were.natuia^,  though  the  iiKlicati<ms  o£.' 
poison  were  by  no  means  certain^     Those  who* 
maintained  this  opinion  so  eagerly,  he  added^ 
wertf  desirous  of  criminating  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans. 

It  ia  true,  suspicions  against  the  duke  were 
rapidly  paopagated  thi-ough  the  court,  the  capital^ 
andtlienceto  the  provinces  and  foreign  nations.. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  (afteirwrards  regent)  w^  a 
InaB  o£  talent!^  biUf'of  knoit-n  profligacy ;  tlae  iiw 
fai^  son.  of  the  daupHin.  now:  only  remained  bo^ 
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tireen  him  anJ  the  throne.  These  were  the  priii^ 
cipal  circumstances  whkh  aiibnlod  grounds 
for  the  accusation-.  ^Thc  insults  and  execra* 
ti#i»  of  the  populace  pursued  him.  Atthefu^ 
Hcral  procession  of  the  i&4iitfed  pair^  expressiona 
^iadignsuion  overpowered  the  murmurs  of  ao^- 
vow.  1  he  people  were  scsu'ceiy  restrained  from, 
fearing  in  pieces  the  object  of  their  vengeanoe* 
III  Parts  it  wai  found  necessary  to  re^tcain  their. 
(ury»  which  was  vented  inr  gestures  and  exclaroa* 
tions  of  horror.  When  the  burial  passed  befbrv 
tint  royal  palace,  ^a  general  sentiment  burst 
foatdk  with  terrific  violence.  Every  thing  was 
to  be  '  feared :  the  feelings  of  the  courtiers,- 
though  tbas  vehemently  expressed,  were  not  lesa 
deep.  The  duke  was  every-where  regarded  with 
KbTror.  Those  whcnn  he  attempted  to  accost 
fllnronk  firom  binu  abraptly,  and  ?aid  one  to  ths 
ether,  ^  l%all  a  crtme  so  atrocious  remain  nnpih- 
mshed  ?  Shall  justice  not  be  e;Kecuted  ?' 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  deviating "  too  far  from 
the  plan  of  the  present  w<)rk  to  detail  the  conduct 
«f  the  duke  on  this  trying  occasion,  and  themea»« 
Mires  which  he  thought  proper  to  adopt. — Suffice. 
it'  to  say,  that  his  distress,  under  so  cruel  an  im-: 
potation,  appeasned  to  be  extreme ;  that  he  bad 
nodly  bom  attached  |o  die  dauphiP|  to  wham  a* 
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mutuay  taste  for  the  scieoces  had  seemed  to  unite 
him  ;  that  from  their  childhood  they  bad  gttmn 
Hp  together  in  intimacy  under  the  eye  of  Feneldn; 
and  that,  \i4iatever  might  be  his  aoibition,  or 
however  relaxed  his  morals,  his  general  temper 
and  cliaracter  were  adverse  to  the  suppositioti  of 
mmes  so  flagitious.  If  suspicions  of  treachery 
most  be  admitted,  there  were  persons  who,  with 
a  greater  show  of  reason,  rested  them  with  the 
illegitimate  children  of  the  monarch,  between 
whom  and  the  dauphin  no  goodrwiU  prevailed,^ 
and  whose  interests  were  threatened  by  his  fevour 
and  probable  succession  r  But  on  subjects  Iflce 
^ese,  involved  in  mystery  and  conjecture,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  historian,  however  impartial,  pro- 
perly to  decide,  Madmtie,  in  her  Fragments,. 
obserfes^  that  the  dauphiness  was  delicate  and. 
atckly ;  that  she  was  improperly  treated  m  her 
sickness ;  that,  when  nature  had  brought  on  a 
Kindly  perspiration,  and  her  skin  was  flushed 
with  eruption,  ^e  was  taken  from  her  bed  and 
bled,  a  circumstance  in  itself  sui&Dient  to  de-> 
-  stroy  a  patient  labouring  under  the  exhaustion  of 
a  malignaiit  disorder.  The  disease,  in  all  its 
stages,  appears  not  to  have  difiered  from  a  putrid^ 
fever  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful,  that  the  anxietj 
and  watching  of  the  dauphin  should  prepare  Imtt. 
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to  receive  the  infection,*and  to  sink  under  its  con^tf  > 


The  plea  of  ]^ison  was  an  esteuse  for  the  phy* 
sicians^  want  of  skil),  and  therefore  likely  to  be 
countenanced  by*thCT[^. — *•  Thqr  say,**  $ays  ma* 
dame  de  Maintenon,  in  a  letter  written  on  the' 
occasion,  *'  that  the  dauphin*,  on  account  of  his 
fignre,  could  not' have  lived  another  year;  but' 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  f,  and  our  dear  princess, 
what '  was  there-  against  their  living  longer'? — ^I ' 
weep,  and  will  continue  all  my  life  to  Mreep,  for- 
the  dauphiness.'   In  vain  do  they  try  to  make  mo' 
believe   that,   had  she  lived,   she  would  have 
given  me  great  uneasiness.    I  shall  still  lament 
her:" 

The  mourning  for  the  dauphiii  and  dauphih<^ 
ess  was  general :  France  never  had  a  prince  of 
higher  hopes ;  the  pupil  of  Fetielon  did  credit  to^ 
his  instructor^  After  the  .death  of  the  prince^ < 
the  king  ordered  his  cabinet  to  be  brought- to  ^ 
him,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  burned  all  the  pa« . 
pers  which  it  contained  written  by  the  arcbbi** 
akop.of  Cambray;    Madame  de-Maintenon,  who* 


* 'Meaning  the  £ilhff  of  hbnjml  dca4 
-fr  The  late  dmifhlfc  . 
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ineations  tliis  fact,  justly  laments  it:— *<  Never ,^*' 
says  she,  ^^  was  any  thing  better  and  more  ele- 
gantly written.    If  the  prince  whom  we  deplore 
had  faults,   they  were  not  to  be  imputed  to  1»S' 
having  followed  coansds  too  timi4}  Q^'  lis^necL. 
to  flattery." 

*^  His  chapter/'  says  St.   Simon,  speaking  o£. 
t^^nelon,  "  the  other  clergy,,  secular  and  regulaF^% 
ta  whom,   according  to   difference  of  age,    he 
shewed  the  afibctioi^  of  a  father,  or  a  brother,  aiL. 
gave  him  t)^  first  ptace  in  their  hearts. — ^His. 
charity  09ippiehended  aU  mankind  ;  the  nch  and* 
the  poor^  bis   fidends  and   his   enemies.^     The* 
purity  of  his  morals  was  never   suspected :     to- 
suspect  them  would  have  been  a  dishonour.     His 
cpnvBrsatioOi   though  gay  and  lively^  was-  ever 
restraiftsd  within  the  boui^s  of  propriety » — Every^ 
discreet  freedom  was^  ei^oyed  under  his  roof ;  he- 
might  be  said  to  array  virtue  in  a.  di:e&s  which 
improved  het  charms,^' — ^Wliat  a  pleasure  to  do 
justice  to  the  suUimest  of  all  combinations,  the; 
union  of  talents  and  pf  virtue !  Formed  to  exalt  and 
to  adorn  each  othe^p,  ^ow  much  is  it  to  be  Tegret<» 
ted  that  they  should  be  ever  disunited  ! 

Fenelon  survived  his  pupil  only  two  years.  On 
his  returnf  from  tin  episebpal  visitation,  his  car. 
rlage  was  oversel  in  .a  dangerous  pass.  He  wa» 
neither  corporeally  hurt  nor  evett  endangered  by 
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4liii'accident|  which,  however,  seized  his  delicate 
Wid  irritable  nerves.      Before  he  reached  Caa^, 
Way  a  fever  came  on,  which  soon   increased,  to 
aa  alarming  height.    He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a 
j^tem  of  active  yet  tranquil  goodness.      In  a^ 
letter  which  he  wrote  in  liis  last  moments  to  the 
king,  bis  solicitude  was  expressed  only  for  t!io 
vants  of  his  diocese.    He  expired  at  the  age  of 
aixty-five^  in<  the  arms  of  his  relations  and  friends^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  clergy.  .  Protestants  and 
eatbolics  equally  deplored  his  loss .;  the  truly  good 
and  wise  man  is,    %vithout  narrow  distinctions, 
the  friend  of  mankind.     His  liberality  apd  ptu* 
dienee,  a  rare  example,  had  exactly  balanced  each 
other ;  -he  left  to  his  heirs  neither  fortune  nor 
debts*     The  king  himself  acknowledged,  that  the 
death-bed  of  ^Fbnelcn  was  worthy  of  a  great  pre- 
bte. 

,  Lewis  XIV.  deeply  felt  his  domestic  misfor- 
ttnes,  yet  1  he  supported  them  with  fortitude, 
•*-The  -first  time,"  says  marshal  Villars  *,  ■**  I 
hhi  the  honour  to  see  him  at  Marly  after  the^e 
disastrous  events,  the  firmness  of  the  monarcl^ 
yielded  to  the  sensibility  of  tfae  father.  He 
dropped  some  tears,  and  said  to  me  in  an  affect- 
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mg  tone,  *  Yoq  see  my  condiiion,  marsl^I ;  tberii 
affc  but  few  similar  instaaces  of  such  a  successioii^ 
of  misfortunes  as  bave  befallen  me  of  ]ate. — ^To 
lose,  in  one  week,  a  grand-son,  a  grand^daugh- 
ter,  with  their  son,  all  extremely  promising  and 
tenderly  beloved !  God  lays  on  me  his  chasten* 
iug  hand ;  it  is  what  I  have  deserved.  I  shall 
at  east  have  the  less  to  suffer  in  the  next  world. 
But  enough  of  my  domestic  troubles ;  let  us 
consider  what  can  be  done  to  obviate  the  misfor* 
tunes  of  the  nation/^  This  year,  thon^  so  futal 
to  the  family  of  the  monarch,  was  less  disastr oua 
to  ^r^d!ice  tlian  those  which  had  preceded  it. 

Lewis  XIV.  had  now  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy*six.    Madame  de  Maintenon  was  three 
years  older.     The  yOung  people  of  the  court 
could  but  ill  supply  the  social  losses  they,  had  sus-« 
tained ;  madtoie  de  Maintenon,  therefore,  co&«». 
irived  to  add  to  their  small  circle  her  old  friend, 
the  duke  cte  Villeroy,  who  had  for  many  yean 
been  an  exile  from  the  court.     During  this  inter* 
val  he  had  maintained  with  the  favourite  a  secret 
correspondence :  she  sometimes  ventured  to  men-*> 
tion  his  name  to  the  king,  and  even  to  shew  his 
letters,  when  they  happened  fo  contain  interest-- 
ing  intelligence.     She  seized  the  present  occa- 
sion to  restore  him  to  the  royal  favour,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  her  dqagn.    He  appeared  at  iibxiyf 
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umnediately  after  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  and 
-was  rec^ved  by  the  king  with  cordiality  and 
pleasure.  From  that  moment,  he  was  a  third 
person  in  the  private  parties  of  the  monarch  and 
his  favourite,  and  became,  it  was  conjecturedi 
the  chief  counsellor  of  Lewis  in  the  settlements 
which  he  made  with  respect  to  his  kingdom  and 
family. 

The  disastrous  events  of  the  latter  part  of  his 

veign  had  filled  the  king  with  suspicions  which 

gave  him  poig^nant  anxiety  ;  a  conspiracy,  it  ap» 

peared  to  him,  had  been  formed,  of  the  most  her** 

rible  nature,   for  the  extirpation  of  his  family* 

This  notion  had  been  strengthened  by  the  danger«» 

o«is  illness  of  the  infant  prince,  the  only  iematn* 

iiig  son  of  the  deceased  dauphin,  who  had  been 

preserved  with  difficulty  from  the  fate  of  his 

fiftmily.     The  duke  of  Orleans  was  removed  but 

one  step  from  the  throne  ;  the  prejudices  i^inst 

l|im  have  be^i  already  related ;  it  appeared  to 

Lewis  the  height  of  imprudence  to  trust  wholly 

in  his  hands  the  infant  heir.    With  a  view  of  ba« 

lancing  the  power  of  the  duke,   he  listened  to 

the  importunities  with  which  he  had  long  beoi 

assauled,  to  bestow  on  his  illegitimate  chikhen 

the  full  privileges  of  princes  of  the  blood,  without 

even  excepting  that  of  succeeding  to  the  crown. 

Madame  de  Mjinteoon  used,  op-this  occasion^  all 
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her  interest  in  &vt>ar  of  her  ptt|)»]s.    *'  Ab^ 
clame  !'*  writes  the  duchess  of   Msunc  *  to  her,', 
'''what  miracles  the  king  can  work!  I  know^   I*/. 
feel,  the  importance  of  the  favour  which  lie  has  - 
deigned  to  confer  on  my  family.    ^ly  children - 
w4U  share  my  gratitado.     I  need 'not  now  be* 
ashamed  to  shew  them  in  public." — ^Lewis  him^- 
self  was  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  of  this  won- 
der-working ppwcr^   hfc  doubted^  and  nyt-un"- 
jttTtly,  of  the  vaKdity  of  his  own  deed.     '  It  was 
your  desire,'  said  he,  widi  an  air  of  discontent,, . 
one  day  to  the  duke  of-  Maine. — '  Take  care  tha^ 
yDu  do  not  dwindle 'to  mothing  after,  my  death, 
since  I,  in  my  life*timc,  have  made  you  great. . 
Qrire  i*aHdity,  if  you  can,  tt»  -my  deed.!     A  te8=i>-- 
tament,  it  was  believed,  would  give  strength  to  t 
tlie  act  ^  the  same  teasing  "arts  were  renewed  Jto 
induce  the  old  monarch  to  this  new. compliance.:. 
Lewis  for  a  long  time  r&iisted  what  was  required-^ 
«f  him,  wliile,   in  proportion  to  their  urgency^-. 
his  rcluctiuice  appeared  to  gather  strength.  •    Ma<-  - 
dame  de  Maintenon  and  her  pupil,  perceiving 
tatreaty  and  remonstrance  availed  them  nothing,: . 
ehanged  their  battery,  and  had  recourse  to^dif-*- 
fiscent  measures.     After  the  death  of  the  danphin,  . 
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^e  king  had  confined  himself  almost  wholly  to  * 

tbeir  soeicty  ;  and  their  attentions  Iiad  been  le* 

dkoubled  to  cheer  and  amuse  hhn.     All  at  cmce^ 

t^ey  assumed  a  diiferent  manner;  they  became- 

serio\M,  silent^  and  even  sullen  ;  and  made  no  an«*- 

severs  when  he  attempted  to  converse  "with  them, 

or  refilled  only  in  cold  monosyllables;*     Atthe^- 

age  of  Lewis,  habits  are  not'to  be  changed  ;  ztid^ 

diis. gloomy  silence  was  the  more  barbarous,  as^ 

be^i^as^utteriy  without  resource.     The  king  foimd^ 

himself  alone  in  the  midst  of  his  court  andfemiiy  \x, 

af^  invioWcd.in  a'  cloud  through « which  be  cbutiw 

not  penetrate,  and  whkk  thickened  around  Jiint J. 

'i'he  s6h6me  succeeded  ;  the  will  was  made  ;  and^^ 

the  atmosphere  suddenly  brightened.  •    • 

'  Tlie  person  of  the  young  king  was,  by  thi*' 

will,  eritmsted  to  the  duke  of  Maino;    a;nd  a 

council  o£  regency  appointed,  of  which  the  duke^ 

of  Orleans  was  named  president,  to  govern  the( 

kingdom.     A  hole  was  opened  in  a  tower  o#  the* 

palace,  behind  the  presence-chamber,  in  whielv 

tlie  testament  was  deposited,  under  the  security 

of  an  iron  door  with  three  locks. — *  There  is  my- 

will,*  said  the  monarch  ;  *  what  happened  in  th6» 

case  of  my  father,  and  pf  my  predecessors,  leave* 

me  at  no  loss  to  foresee  what  will  also  happen  io- 

the  present  case :  but  I  have  been  urge4and*tor-^ 

Qiented  j  I  could  obtaiu  neither  peace  ngrr<st  tilji 
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it  was  done.    At.this  price  I  have  purchased  txan^ 
quillity.     Take  it ;  lay  it  up?;  itiwUl-have  what 
effect  it  may  ;  bat  I  at  least  shall  be  ^  longer 
troubled.* — ^He  repeated  the  same,  words  in   the 
pvesence  o£madamede  Maiutenon^  wIkhu  he  r&^ 
garded  while  he  spoke  with  astera and  angry  air*. 
Notwithstanding  hia-^  advanced  age,    and   the 
luxations  that  cloaded  his  latter  years,    Lewis. 
XIV.  held  the  reins  oC^  government  with  a  steady;^ 
hand.    As  his  strength  decaj^ed,  he  made  forced, 
exections,  kafc  die  busmess  of.  the  state  should 
maStr  from  his  infiiamtics^    Oii  the  4th  of  Augu^>. 
he  gave  a  splendid  andienee  to.$the.Perai«a  i^u^ 
haasador.    He  made  new  treaties^. and  renewed' 
oU  alliances..      He  put   his  papers  in   orders 
bdrned  such  as  he  chose  should  Dot  appear^  and . 
]^esartbed  articIesF. of  ceremonial  for. the  inikntr 
dauphin.    He  wished  to  convoke  a  national  coiin<-^ 
eil,  and  to  re-establidi  the  peace  of  .the.  GaUicau, 
ohureh:  but,  on  the  22d  of  August,  a  gangrene^ 
attended  with  threatenii^  symptoms,  ^)peared. 
Ml  one  of  his  legs.     The  physicians  were  of  opi.» 
»ion  that  he  would  not  survivje  many  days.  The. 
abort  interval  of  hia  life  he  devoted  to  religioi^ 
aieditations  and  offices,  and  displayed  great  tran*. 
<|aiUity  of  mind  :  the  voluptuomyiess  ofhisyoadi, 
-^  vain-glorious  wars,  the  sacrifice  of  his.  pea- 
fie,  the  oppressive  taxes  under,  which  ha  left. 
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'diem  to  groan^  appeared  not  to  disturb  his  last 

moments.     Some  persons  have  endeavoured  to 

account    for    this    indiflference   by    pretending 

that  his  confesscNT,  father  La  Tellier,  had  engi^ed 

him  to  join  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  vaunting 

to  him  of  the  privilegesand  plenary  indulgenceshe 

would  thus  acquire..    To  profess  with  the  Jesuits^ 

was,  he  assured  him,  whatever  might  have  been 

his  crimes,  sufficient  to  wash  away  every  stain^ 

and  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  criminal.    The 

king,  it  is  added,  won  over  by  these  advanti^es(as 

who,  in  his  situation,  would  not  ?)  took  the  vows 

in  secret,  of  which,  though  he  adopted  not  the 

Ittbit,  he  wore   an  almost  imperceptible  sign. 

But  St.  IKmon,  while  he  rdates  this  anecdote, 

expresses  doubts  of  its  truth ;   and  it  is  certain 

tibat  tibe  monarch  confessed  the  irregularities  of 

his  past  life,   and  a^ed  pardon  for  the  scandal 

they  bad  occasioned ;  acknowledged  that  he  had 

been  too  fond  of  wai*,  and  exhorted  his  successor 

to  avoid  his  example,  to  lessen  the  taxes,  and  to. 

love  his  people.     He  also  expressed  a  regret, 

that,  since  the  peace,  he  bad  not  had  time  to  put 

the  kingdom  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  to  leave 

ihe  nation  happy«    He  expired,  after  having  re- 

crived  the  sacraments,  Sept.  1st,  1115.     Some 

ffn^t  and  amiaUe  qualities  bad  been  mii^led  with^ 
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Un  fftultsy  and  hi«  memory  was,  for  a  long  tnne^ 
dear  to  the  French  nation, 

MadaOMS  de  MatAtenoDy  at  the  age  of  tiighty^ 
oeemod^.  in  the  distress  which-^he  sutTered  on  thi&- 
^enty . to  have  renewed  the  9(!»n8ibility  of  youth. 
Her  grief  was  poigoant  and.^ncere;  tenderness 
^d  xluty  struggled  in  her  min^^  while  she  hesi*^ 
tuted  whether  she  ought  to  close  the  eyes  of  thc^ 
iponarcfay  to  reeeire  his  last  sigh,  or  to  spare  heir, 
ibelin^^^'this  affecting  scene.     Lewis,  sinking  &att 
iiito  the  arms  of  de^th)  was  n#-)longer  s^^ble  of! 
Wihal  passed  ^vound  hun,  or  of  the  endeaitn^itflr 
^  fri^idship  and  afiection.    Every  moment,  ma-, 
dame  de  Maintenoft  questioned  the  physiciansi^x 
ivhile  hareyes  werp  eagerly  fixed' on  Ae  dyi»gp: 
countenance  of  an  object  wee  so  dear  and  re-^^ 
iponed.    Marshal  ViUeroy,  who  saw  her  emoticm; 
4nd  dreaded  its  effects  on  Iter  feeble  frame,  con-- 
jured  her  to  rethre. — *  It  is  I,'  replied  she  *  who^ 
should  receive  bis  last  breath — I  have  still  so  much 
stvength  and  fortitude.'/   The  marshal  insisted^^ 
i^nd  she  appeared  to  yield/  when   she  suddenly- 
OKclaimed — ^  But  he  still  lives;    he. may  per-" 
haps  wish  to  see  me.      What  if  his  eyes  should;, 
look  for  me  in  vain  at  the  last  ?'.    They  promised- 
t^send  foj^  her;  she  resisted  no  longer,  but  set- 
<|RtJEor/St.  Cyr.  *  My  grief,'  saidsheoft  the,  wny, , 


<;t»fpNsaty  hdt  calin. .  I  shaM.  4ft^n  yieep^  Tmt  my 
tears  will  be  tieur«  o£  tendcarness ;  forfio  uiy  heact^^ 
Idrejqiice  tfafti' he.  dies  like  a. GhristU&«l— <  I  shall ^> 
now  batre  uonetAHit  God/  estckimed  she,  ^  sbe en^i 
tnred St.  Cyr, . ^^aod  1117  ckac^children..' '  They  aU 
Qto^ded  MHavher^preseoce  v  ^^  gazed  o&thein^ 
iuid  rndted.  i»to  tears,  as  a.  fooid.  and  widowed . 
motber  viewing  the  pledges  .of  mutual  and  conju« 
gal  af&ction.     She  rejoieedin  the  retreat  whick « 
^hfi  tod  psqKured  for  herseUl .  ^^  I  haiv«  seen,'! 
aaidfdiey  in  a^letter  to  a  friend,  ^*  die  kin^  diie  lika : 
a  saint  and  a  hero..  I  haye  forsa)&en  the  world)  . 
ir  fatch  I  never  loved,  and  aan  now  in  the  most 
agreeable  retirement.     I  wish,  with  all  my  heart^«. 
your  situationr  was  net**le8S  happy /^    Among*  the 
panegyrists  who  celebrated  Lewb  XIV.  the  abb4 
de  Maury^,  after  enumerating  the  iUustrioas  men 
wbomthis  magnificence  fostered,  and  who  reflected 
credit  upon  his  reign^  thus  concludes— -^^  Amidst 
this  august' circle,  men  of  immoartal  genius  whose 
talentS'he  call^^forth  and  rewarded,  does  Isewis  . 
KI V.  present  himself  to  the  eyes  of  posterity." 

A&  the  decline  of-  the  king'«  health  presaged  the 
approaching  catastrophe,  the  iUegitimate  princes 
became  uneasy  to  know  the.contents  of  tfae.testa^ 

ip  I   ■    ^  I  I'll  n    »M    i|  ,„— »»a,i|„>i^— — — ^—i ^^  I        I  — ^-^  I    t|.B,  XW—^M^ 

*  Discourse  oa  liis  reccf^ioa  into  the  FrcRch  .^academj;^^ 
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VMDt  wbidk  be  had  made  at  tiieur  impprtuakf  y 
t|iat  measures  might  be  taken  in  time,  to  insure 
Its  execution.  Madame  de  Maiatenon,  irhom 
they  applied  to  on  tlus^  occaaton,  reftised  any 
more  to  interfere,  lest  it  sfaould'disturb  the  close 
of  the  monarch'*  life.  But,  un^licited,  when  al-* 
moat  expiring,  he  himself  informed  theduket  of 
Maine  of  the  dispositicms  he  had  made.  But 'all 
which  had  been  done  availed  notfaui^.;  the  legiti*. 
mated  princes  wanted  spirit  to  assert  themselves  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans  established  himself^  in  the. 
regency  without  control. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1717,  the  czxt^oi 
Russia,  Peter  the  Great,  came  to  Paris,  to  aequaint 
himself  with  its  various  establishments,  and  trans-> 
mit  to  his  own  empire  the  imitative  arts.  St.  Cyr 
having  attracted  his  notice,  he  went  thither^  ex* 
amined  every  thing  with  minute  attention,  and 
requested  a  copy  of  the  regulations.  He  then 
demanded  permission  to  see  the  foundress  of  an  in^ 
stitution  so  respectable,  to  whom  he  considered  bw 
homage  as  due.  Sbe  requested  leave  to  receive  him 
in  bed|  whence  her  infirmities  rendered  it  difficult 
for  her  to  rise.  The  following  is  the  account  whidt 
Ac  gives  of  the  interview : — *  ^  The  czar  arrived  at 
seven  in  the  evening — ^He  sat  down  by  my  bed*s» 
^cad«  and  asked  if  I  were  sick?  I  told  him  I 
He  then  made  them  a^k  me  what  was  mf 
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^iMBQplaint?  I  replied,  extreme  old  age.  He 
made^o  answer ;  aod  appeared  not  to  ccmpt^* 
l^nd  what  I  meant.  His  ¥isit.  was  short.  Jte 
earned  them  to  open  the  curtains  at  the  foot  of 
flsjr  bed^  that  he  might  see  mc.  You  will  believe 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  sight.'*  La  Beau^ 
melle  adds  to  this  account,  diat  she  blushed ;  and 
ti^  ladies  of  St.  Cyr  affirmed,  ^at  die  might 
even  sttU  .appear  beautiful^ 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  madame  de  Mainte** 
non  resolved  never  more  to  leave  her  retreat,  and 
she  kept  her  resolution.  ^<  It  would  be  ridiculous . 
in  me/'  said  she,  '^  to  think  of  any  thing  but  re-* 
iirement.  I  must  beware  of  exposing  myself  to  tlie 
aifecteit  kindness  of  those  who  have  beeti  made 
happy,  the  chagrin  of  those  who  are  -in  dis-» 
grace,  the  murmurs  of  the  discontented,  or  the 
cauriosity  of  the  indiscreet.''  She  was  extremely 
averse  to  the  idea  of  being  still  an  object  of  curi-r 
<wity ;  and  would  scarcely,  after  long  intervals  and 
earnest  entreaty,  admit  to  her  retirement  even  the 
ladies  she  had  most  esteemed.  Long  prayers, 
books,  the  instruction  of  this  young  people,  in 
whidb  she  took  peculiar  pleasure,  acts  of  charity, 
and  wolfing  with  her  needle,  occupied  and  di«- 
Tided  her  time.  She  sometimes  complained  of 
her  isifinmties,  but  without  repining  or  iil-hnmour.  «-^ 
Her  reflections  09  such  occasions  were  rather"^ 


fl^rious  than  mdmicholy :  **  BecduSe  still  sofiie* 

what  8tcaight)"8ays  sfae,^  I  am  talked  c^  fts^a  per« 

'^oti  to  be  shewn  for  a  wonder.     Such  are  thetglo. 

tr'ies  of  long  life.  They  think  it  high  praise,  wheft 

"they  say  >ef -me— ^-Sbe  still  reasons  justly;  shft 

-wiites  with  a  steady  liand.*     Fine  prai^,  truly! 

great*  matter  for  pride ! "    A  strict  r^gimeti  vrm 

prescribed  to  her — "  I  have  a  keen  appetite/* 

saysshcyina  species  o^doggret  verse,  not  with* 

out  gaiety,  *'  but  no  other  complaint.     Eagon^, 

when  I  was  at  the  worst,  left  me  to  my  own  saga^ 

-city;  but  now,  for  a  mere  nothing,  St,  Cyrand 

Besse  refuse  me  food.     This  is  to  live  to  the  age 

•  of  eighty !  -Would  you  Hhen  have  postfcrity  say— ^ 

^  This  woman,  who  in  her  time  made  so->coHspi«M 

ous- a  figure,  had  many  children  at  St.  Cyr;  y«t 

.  diedf ©r  want  of  broth '  ?  " 

The  following  was  an  aphorism  of  this  lady's—^ 
^*  Begin  early,  as  I  have  done,  to  live  like  an 
-^old  woman,  and  you  may  live  as  long.**  A  steady 
adherence  to  this  principle  prolonged  her  life'to 
the  age  of  eigWty-three  years,  with  smne  infinnity;, 
but  without  any  serious  disease.- 

The  misfortunesof  th^  duke  of  Maine  rendered 
kor  lft8«  day§  uneasy.-^**  In  all  my  life,-'  said  she,- 
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^  I  never  felt  any  pleasure  so  UtcI y  as  tbe  paki 
'^'hich  I  now  suffer  from  the  misfortunes  of  others^ 
'I  have  done  well,  indeed,  in  not  seeking  to  elevate 
xuyscif  to  a  condition  of  enviable  splendor.'* 
^he  waited,  with  courage,  the  approacl>of  deaths 
^igbt  days  previous  to  whiich  she  wrote  from  her 
..bed— '^  The  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  is  ad* 
•ministered  to  the  sub-prioress  in  my  name,  and 
I  seejny  confessor  taking  bis  post*" 

'She  expired,  April  r5th,  1718,  without  pain  or 
.anxiety.  Her  death,  though  gradual  and  natural, 
greatly  affected  the  family  of  St.  Cyr,  who  wei^ 
justly  attached  to  their  patroness.  The  diike  de 
Noaiiles,  who  d-Tretted  her  funeral,  would  pemM 
no  funeral  oration  :  **  Because,"  -savs  La  Boau« 
.melle,  "  he  thought  it  better  that  nothing  should 
•be  said,  tlian  that  the  half  only  should- be  told.* 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  Lewis  XIV. 
had,  at  his  death,  made  no  provision  for  madame 
>de  Maintenrn ;  but  the  regent  honourably  made 
.amends  for  this  omission.  Having  desired  her  to 
:iiamc  her  own  terms,  she  limited  her  demands  to  an 
annual  pension  of  eighty  thousand  livres*,  which 
was  confirmed  to  her  during  tlie  remainder  of  her 

life. 

Miulamc  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been  much 


*  Between  six  and  seven  hundrcil  pounds. 
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diitiDguished  in  her  youth,  is  entitled  to  pma9 
for  the  irreproachable  character  she  had  preserved 
in  the  nudst^  a  voluptuous  age.  Monsieur  de 
fiariUon,  a  man  whom  she  had  rejected  as  a  lover, 
but  whom  she  gpreatly  esteemed  as  a  friend,  found, 
after  his  return  from  an  embassy  to  England,  hi^ 
former  mistress  at  the  height  of  her  favour.  One 
day,  observing  the  king  and  the  court  forming  a 
circle  round  her — ^  My  taste,^  exclaimed  he  aloud, 
<  is,  at  least,  justified.*  The  cardinal  d'  Estr^es 
was  no  less  enamoured  of  this  lady,  in  whose 
praise  he  composed  various  polite  and  gallant 
{ueces,*  t&at  flattered  her  vanity  though  they 
failed  to  touch  her  heart  His  wit,  his  pas^on, 
and  his  poetry,  must  also  give  monsieur  Guilla-r 
raque  a  place  among  the  admirers  of  madame  de 
Maintenon. 


Memoirs  qf  madame  de  Mainten&n-^Letters  of  Ditto- 
Letters  of  madame  de  Sevigne — Anquetirs  Memoirs 
sffthe  Court  of  France,  S^c,  i^c.  ^c. 


MARGARET  DE  VALOIS, 

QU££K  OF  NAVARRE. 

,  Margaret  de  Valois,  sister  to  Francis  I.  was 

J" 

born  in  ttie city  of  Angoulesme,in  April,  1492.  She 
was  carefully  educated  in  the  court  of  Lewis  XII* 
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^nd  married  to  the  duke  of  AIen90ii9  in  D^^  uni- 
fier, 1509.  In  Aprii>  1525,  «he  became  a  widow. 
She  was  devoted  to  her  brother  with  a  lively  and 
tender  affection  :  during  his  detention  in  Spain, 
Ae  obtained  permission  of  tli&  emperor  ^o  visit 
and  consdie  him  in  captivity  and  sickness  :  it  was 
to  her  affectionate  attentions  and  cares  that  he 
owed  bis  recovery  from  a  malady  originating  in  tho^ 
vexation  and  anxiety  of  his  mind.  Francis  ex- 
pressed a  grateful  sense  of  the  tenderness  of  his 
sister,  whom  he  acknowledged  as  the  preserver  of 
his  life,  and  whose  friendship  he  returned  with, 
warmth  and  sincerity.  By  her  spirited  remon- 
strances, and  pathetic  appeaU,  the  emperor  was 
^induced  to  mitigate  the  severities  under  which, 
his  royal  captive  bad  suffered,  and  even  to  visit 
him  in  his  prison. 

She  Was  the  assistant  of  Francis  in  the  cares  of 
government^  and  in  giving  audience  to  the  foreign 
embassadors,  whom  she  surprised  by  ber  talentfi 
for  business,  and  charmed  by  her  eloquence.  la 
these  negociations,  which  were  somietimes  refen'ed 
by  the  king  wholly  to  her,  she  displayed^  great  art 
and  delicacy,  drawing  those  with  wbom  she  con^ 
versed  into  communications  of  the  importance  o£ 
which  they  were  not  aware.  During  the  confine-f 
ment  of  Francis  in  Spain,  she  assisted  his  mother 
the  regent,    in  regulating    and   governing  :tiie 

VOL.  V.     '  X  -     , 
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kingdom :  by  tfee  powers  of  her  mind  slie  eittorted 
the  respect  of  those  around  her,  while-byher  affa- 
bility and  amiable  manners  •she  attraoted^venry 
lieart*  Her  brother,  ^ho  delighted  in>giving  her 
proofs  of  his  friendship  and  affection,  appointed 
her,  after  his  moth^r^  regent  >and  governess -of 
Dauphine,  with  equal  hononrs  and  powers,  as 
appears  by  an  edict,  made  during  his  imprison- 
ment at  Madrid,  November,  1525.  •**  And  if  it 
happen  that  our  said  lady  and  moflier,  by  sickness 
or  other  impediment,  should'be  unable  to  exer- 
ciselhe  said  command,  &c.  We,  in  that  case^ 
win  and  ordain  th^tt  our  most  dear,  most  beloved, 
and  only  sister,  Margaret  of  France,  &c.  diall  in 
all  things,  respecting  the  said  command,  succeed 
eur  lady  and  mother,  with  the  like  power,  autho«> 
rity,  &c*  &C." 

la  1527  Margaret  was  given  by  her  brother  in 
marriage  to  Henry  d' Albret,  the  second  king  of 
Navarre,  who,  by  the  paarriage  airticles,  granted 
her  considerable  advantages.  On  this  occasion  it 
was  agreed  that  Francis  should  dei)nand  of  th^  em- 
peror a  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  to 
Henry,  with  its  ancient  jurisdiction;  and,  in  case 
of  a  refusal,  should  compel  the  emperor  to  ac- 
quiesce by  an  armed  force*-  Margaret  received,  as 
a  dowry  on  her  nuptials,  the  duchies  of  Alen^on 
and  Berry,  with  the-  county  of  Armagnac,  whicb 


^\ 
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"i^93  entailed  on  the  descendants  of  jher  maifiage^ 
iriketlier  male  or  female.  , 

,  The  new  queen  aided  the  eflForts  of  her  husband 
toward*  improving  thmr  dominions:  they  invited 
to  Bearn,  the  soil  of  which,  though  fruitful,  Was 
neglected  and  waste,  husbandmen  from  all  the 
provinces  of  France,  who  occupied  and  cultivated 
the  lands.   They  built  and  fortified  towns,  erected 

*  «astles  and  seats,  [Wanted  gardens,  enacted  laws, 
established  courts,  and  r^onned  abuses.     They 

-  polished  the  court;  civiHsed  the  people^  and  de« 
fended  themselves  against  the  usurpations  of 
Spain,  by  strong  ramparts  and  fortifications.  • 

Margaret  also  was  greatly  inclined  to  accomplisli 
a  work  still  mote  arduous  and  hazardous,  in  re- 
forming the  church  and  the  manners  of  the  clergy. 
Her  ppinions  leant  towards  those  of  the  new  sect, 
as  the  Protestants  were  then  termed,  whom  slie 
protected  under  their  persecutions:  her  eudea^ 
vours  to  temper  the  bigotry  and  soften  the  zeal 
of  her  brother,  by  means  of  his  confessor  the 
bishop  of  Senlis',  had  not  been  wholly  unsiyiccess- 
&1.  She  had  Avritten  and  published  a  tract  in 
verse,  entitled  "  The  Mirror  of  a  sinful  Soul.** 
This  production  breathed  a  spirit  and  sentiment 
but  little  accordii^  with  those  of  the  .  church  of 
.Borne*      She  patronised,  even   in  Paris,  tliree 
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•preacbers,  who  dedaimed  with  eloquence  and' 
boldness  against  popular  errors.  She  listened  to 
those  whom  the  church  denominated  heretics, 
jreoeived  their  books,  and  caused  th»  Latin  prayers, 
of  the  church  to  be  translated  into  French  by  tlie. 
bishop  of  Senlis,  to  whom  she  spoke  of  the  Lu^ 
tberans  and  the  articles  of  their  faith.  She  re- 
ceived into  her  house,  as  to  a  sanctuary,  those  who, 
on  a  reUgious  account,  were  banished  or  fnro^ 
scribed.  .  It  is  allowed  by  historians  that  the  Re^ 
formation,  but  thr<»ighher  interference,  had  been 
stifled  in  its  birth.  She  supported  in  schools,  at^ 
her  own  expenc^  many  of  the  reformed^  both  in 
France  and  Germany.  She  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve those  whom  fi'eedom  of  thinking  had  endan- 
gered ;  and  succoured  the  refugees  at  Strasburg 
and  Geneva.  She  sent  at  one  time  to  the  learned 
*  in  Geneva  a  benefaction  of  four  thousand  livres.  . 
It  is  recorded  of  this  princess,  in  the  private 
registers  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeanx,  tbsat^ 
Coming  into  the  c6urt  as  governess,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husbands  she  requested  the  relea^  of 
Andrew  Melancthon^  accused  of  heresy,  and  a 
prisoner  in  the  court  gaol.  Andrew,  nnder  a  pre« 
tence  of  teaching  schools,  had  been  sent  by  his 
kinsman,  Philip  Melanct^ii,  to  propagate  the 
new  doctrines  in  the  Agenois.  In  her  conversatioi^ 
with  her  brother  on  these  subjects^  she  sought  to 
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nhich  his  heart  -with  pity  for  the  Lutherans)  tod 
woald  probably  haye  engaged-  him  to  favour  the 
ReformatioD,  but  for  the  fdly  of  some  zealots, 
who,  in  the  j-ear  1634,  exasperated  the  king  by 
posting  up  libels,  and  di-ew  on  the  Lutherans  a 
warm  persecution. 

On  tl^e  return  of  Roussel  from  his  travds,  he^ 
.was  received  at  Beam  by  the  qween  of  Navarre, 
who  took  a  pleasure  in  discussing  with  him  the 
pirinciples  of  Protestantism.  It  was  by  Roussel 
i;faat  she  was  induced  to  peruse  the  Bible,  then 
-widely  translated  into  French.  She  conceived  a 
^ncy  of  composing  from  tlieNewTestamenttragi- 
-eomic  pieces,  which  she  caused  to  be  represent- 
ed before  the  king,  her  husband,  by  comedians 
&om  It^y.  In  these  singular  farces  the  friars  and 
monks  were  severely  satirised.  From  such  repre- 
«eAtations  the  royoil  spectators  repaired  to  apart* 
mentfi,  «in  which  sermons  or  exh{)Ttations  were 
delivered  by  Roussel  and  other  ministers,  full  of 
Invective  against  the  pope  and  the  clergy.  From 
IJiese  devotions,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  they 
descended  to  a  cave  to  perforai  the  protestant 
ceremonies. 

-'  Francis,  itiformed  of  th6  proceedings  at  thtt 
oourt  of  Beam,  sent  for  his  sister,  whom  never^ 
tbelesn  he  tenderly  loved,  to  reprove  her  for  htf 
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.condiftct.  To  hkn  she  professed  herself  a  catholic^ 
but/  at  the  same  time,  entreated  him  to  suffer  the 
introduction  of  a  reformed  mass,  culled  '<'  The 
Mass  in  seven  Points."  The  king  appeared  im* 
pressed  by  the  address  of  his  sister,  and  inclined 
to  adopt  the  mass  of  seven  points. 

Her  "  Mirror  of  the  sinful  Soul"  was  printed  in. 
.1593.  The  SfMrbonne,  incensed  by  its  cont^its, 
Attacked  the  author  in  their  sermons.  A  comedy 
wm  also  performed,  in  the  collie  of  Navarre,  ia 
which  the  queen  was  represented  as  a  fury  from. 
helL  The  book  was  condenmed,  but  on  the  com* 
.plaints  of  Margaret  to  her  brother  of  the  insults 
she  had  received,  several  of  the  actors  ii|  the  co- 
medy were  committed  by  Fjnociis  to  prison,  and 
the  university  compelled  to  disown  the  censure  of 
.the  Sorbonne. 

The  celebrated  John  Calvin  arrived  about  thk 
time  in  Paris,  ^hei^  he  distinguished  himsetf 
equally,  by  his  zeal  for  reformation,  ai|d  his  iotole-p 
ranee  against  his  brotlier  heretics,  who,  more  bold 
or  more  acute,  daced  to  proceed  a  step  beyond 
hint.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Servetus  is  too 
well  known  to  require  a  repetition:  sq  difficult  is 
it  to  grant  the  latitude  we  claim,  or  to  preserve  a 
consistency  in  our  principles  and  actions.  Marga- 
Ti^t,  by  an  occasional  conformity  in  complaisance 
^p  her  brother,  a  temporising  and  probably  pru« 
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dent  policy,  incurred  the  censure  of. th^Calvinists^ 
iN^biley  on  the  other  hand|  siie  became  obnoxious- 
to  their  oppressor^.-  The  constable  Montmorency, 
conversing  with  the  king,  observed,  that,  if  he 
'\rished  to  exterminate  the  heretics,  be  must  be- 
gin with  his  own  court  and  family,  naming  the 
queen  his  sister.     *  Let  us  speak  no-more  of  that^^ 
replied  Francis,  *  slic  loves  me  too  much  to  beheve 
what  I  do  not  believe,  or  to  tak^  up  a  religion  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  state*'    Brantome  observes, 
that  the  queen  was  suspected  of  Lutheranism, 
which,  she  forbore  to  profess  openly  through  re- 
spect to  Iier  brother.     Yet  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  suppose  Francis  unacquainted  with  the  senti* 
jments  of  his  sister;  the  countenance  and  protec- 
tion which  she  afforded  to  the  party  could  not  be 
concealed.  The  king,  probably  from  motives  of 
affectionate  consideration,  chose  to  affect  igno- 
rance on  ttiis  occasion^  By  some  writers  it  is  con- 
sidered as  doubtful  whether  the  queen  of  Navarre 
.was  merely  philosophical  and  tolerant,  m*  had  in 
reality  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  i:efprmers« 
A  catholic  writer^  affirms,  that,  towards  tlie  con- 
clusion of  her  life,  Margaret  acknowledged  tlie 
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«rr<M'  into  which  she  had  nearly  fallen,  and^  resum- 
iiig  her  former  faith,  declared  diat  she  had  n^ver 
.really  abjured  it,  but  tliat  her  protection  of  the 
heretics  resulted  from  humanity  and  compassioa 
f<nr  their  sufierings.  That  on  her  death-bed  she 
received  the  Romish  sacrament,  and  in  the  hiter 
pwiods  of  her  life  attended  mass,  practised  con- 
fession, and  founded  churches  and  hospitals, 
among  which  was  that  of  the  red-coat  boys  at 
'Paris,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  or- 
rphans,  whom  she  ordered  to  be  called  "  The 
<:^bildren  of  God  the  Father.^'  By  Brantome  it 
'is  related,  that,  after  the  death  of  the  king  her 
•brother,  she  retired  into  a  convent  in  Augoumois, 
•called  Tusson,  where  she  was  frequently  seen  offi- 
ciating as  abbess,  and  chanting  with  the  nuns  at 
•their  masses  and  vespers. 

Highly  to  the  honour  of  this  princess,  we  are 
tefbrmed,  that,  beside  extending  her  protectioD 
to  the  huguenots, ^le  defended  from  the  rage  and 
Keal  of  these  reformers,  Qjuintin  and  Pocques^. 
who,  in  tiie  language  of  the  times,  were  called 
'libertines*;  but  of  whose  integrity  she  was  per- 
'siladed,  while  she  disapproved  their  opinions. 
** .  Believino^them  to  bq  bouest  men/*  said  Bez^ 
<^  though  she  did   not  profess  their  Bentimeqts, 

•  ■ 

^  t.  e.  Men  who  freely  used  thdr  understanding^ 
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ihe  tkougfat  herself  wcfttndeid  through  their  sides.*^ 
Calvin,  by  whom  these  persons  had  i»een  roughly 
treated,  received  finoin  her  a  reproof,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  christian  charity,  for  his- virulence  and 
bigbti^.  Her  rebuke  wai)  aniswered  br  the  re» 
former,  wito  prdhably  wish^  not  to  offend  the 
protectress  of  the  infiint  churchy  in  a  letter  of ' 
respect  and  apology,  April  20th,  1545. 

Margaret  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  the 
fleripturcs  ;  while  Beam  was  said  to  be  the  sahc- 
toary  of -ail  who  were  perseibuted.  James  8ta- 
ful^nfti^,  a  pMlosophieal  writer  of  those  times, , 
was  welcomed  to  the  court  of  Nivarre,  and  re« 
«eiv^  from  the  queen  a  pension. . 

In  these  .liberal  pursuits  she  suffered  bceasiondljr* 
Mme  opposition  from  her  husband,  who,  having.': 
been  one  day  iitformed  that  his  wife  bad,  in  her* 
privite  apartAoisnts,   adopted  a  form^of  worship' 
e<mtratyte>  established^  usages,  he  abruptly  broke 
in  upon  her  devotions,  with  an  intention  of  pu-^ 
lushing  the.  officiating  minister,   who,  however,^ 
'contrived  to  make  his  escape.  .  The  wrath  of. the- 
king,  thus.  dfsappoiBl^  in  its  object,  fdl  upon.' 
'Margaret,  who,  it 'is  reported,  received  a  blow 
from  her 'husband.-'-^  ^Madam,*    said  be,   <  you 
want  to  be  too  knoiving.*    Henry,  complaining  of 
fajs  wife's  heresies  to  "her  brother  the  king,  o£^ 
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Franee,  received  from  him  a  i^ere  reprimand* 
Fijancisi ,  taking  the  part  of  bts*  belored  sister, 
v/Qs  offended  wi^h.  her  hiisbaiid  for  not  treating 
^er  with  the  re^spei^  due  to  her  rank  and  merit,    : 
.    Margaret,  whom  th^^pi^'it  of  investigation  had 
^dzedj  i^ppears  to  h«>ve  entertaiped  sonie  doubts 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  a  soul  and  a  futiiH::e 
state,  whjch  disquieted  her  miod  :  she  loved  not 
to  dwell  on  the  ide^  of  death,  of  wiiich  she  bad 
ihe  same  terror   that  .  characterised-  her  mother 
J^ouisaj  thQ  qijteeQ  regent^  a  sensible  and  accoia^^ 
piished  wom^n,    M'ho  hfiA  been  :attacbed;tx^  the 
world  and  to  its  enjoymeiUs*     It  is  related- by 
Brantome,  whose  mother  and  grand-mother  were 
^^ttendants  p|i  thje  queen  ^of  Navarre,  tjiat,  cliiring 
a  severe  illness,   her  da^i^r  being  announced  t^ 
iier  by  her  l^ies,.  slie  manifested  a^spii;it  of  rer 

V  j)iniQgy  *and  ^0  extreme  soliciti^d^  £or  long^.  life<» 
Iq  answer  ^o  tliQiae  who  tpkl  her  she  mii^t^prepare 

^for  lief  end,  and  fix  he^  thoughts,  pa  a  c^lest^ 
state-r-*'  77?^^/  cela  est  vrai^''  replied  she;  '*  ^Mtf 
7ums  detneuroiis  si  lang^t^tgs,  ej^  terre  uva^  qu^ 
yeniT  la'^  She  itnifor^iy^ jsiff^pred  disgus^^d^i;^ 
those  sermons. and  discpur^e^  of  wluch  death  w^ 
«tbe  constanft  theme.  An  anecc|ote,  which  displa}^ 
her  sceptical  curiosity  respecting"  thi^  sul^ect,  i^ 
too  cuarious  and  cb^agt^i^Uc  to  be  pxoxtted 
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She  decJared,  that,  having  often  heard  learned 
doctors  and  ecckiuastics  assert^  that,  on  the  dis^ 
solution  of  the  body,  the  inunortal  part  was  un- 
loosed and  set  at  Uberty,  she  could,  not  restrain 
tier  anxiety  to  observe  whedier  any  indications  of 
such  a  separation  were  discernible  at  the  hour  oC 
deaths    For  this  purpose  she  chose  to  witness  the 
expiring  moments  of  one  of  ^m  ladies  of  honour^. 
to  whom  she  had  been  affectionately  attached^ 
Having  attentively  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  dying 
favourite  till  she  ceased  to  breathe,  some  of  hec 
ladies  enquired  why  she  chose  to  be  present  at  so 
affecting  a  scene.    V  Because/  replied,  she,    *  I 
wislied  to  discover  whether  the  departure  of  the 
spirit  was  announced  by  any  peculiar  appearance 
or  sound.    But  I  liave  been  able  to  pej:ceive  no- 
thing of  this.'      Some  doctors,  she  added,  had 
illustrated  this  notion  by  a  comparison  witli  tlie 
song  of  a  dying  swan ;  a  sound  occasioned,  a^n 
they  believed,  by  the  spirit  struggling  through 
the  long  neck  of  the  bird*    She  had  hoped,  but 
in  vain,  she  said,  in  like  ipanner  to  have  witf 
nessed.  some  symptoms  of  the  departing  soul  in 
her  dying  friend.    In  this  expectation  she  had 
been  cGsuppointed,  and,  were  she  not  well  settled 
in  tlie  faith,  she  should  scarcely  know  what  to 
conclude  respecting  this  separation  of  soul  and 
body.    But  she  was  resolved  to  believe  vhat  God 
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and  the  church  commanded  her,  Tvithout  entering 
larther  into  these  subrie  enquiries. 

In  the  last  illness  of  her  brother  tbe  king  <^ 
Trance,  to  whom  through  life  slie  had  been 
tenderly  attached,  she  suffered  the  most  cruel 
^xiety.  She  declared,  that  she  trould  embrace 
the  courier  who  should  bring  her  news  of  his  reco- 
very J  that  she  wofiM  resign  to  him  her  own  bed 
to  repose  in  after  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  ;  and 
gladly  lie  on  the  ground.  On  liearing  of  the  death 
ai  Francis  she  sunk  into  melancholy,  and  indifier- 
ence  to  tbe  affairs  of  life,  from  which  she  never 
recoTered. 

In  December,  1549,  the  queen  of  Navarre  wa» 
Keized  with  a  catarrh,  while  looking  at  a  comet, 
which  she  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  dea^.  of  pope 
Paul.  She  expired  within  eight  days  after,  ia 
•he  fifty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  Of  the  four 
children  which  were  the  fruit  of  her  second  mar- 
riage,  only  one  daughter  survived  hei*.  An  in- 
finiff-  number  of  panegyrics  were  pronounced  at 

.th. 

[aret  was  indisputably  the  most   accom- 
princess  of  her  time  :  devoted  to  the  love 

srs,  ^  patronised  men  of  learning  and 
from  whom  she  received  the  flattering 

F  the  t€ntk  muse,  and  the/«*rM  grace.   Ste 

nd-sevend  poetical  pieces,  ccilected  t»< 
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•gether  by  John  de  la  Haye,  her  valet  de  chambre> 
and  ptiblislied  in  1^47,  under  the  title  ai  <*  Mar* 
guerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  Princesses  tres-il* 
lustre  Keixi»  de  Navarre,"    Sbc  also  wrote,   in 
the  mauoer  of  Boccace,  the  Heptameton,  a  col* 
lection  of  novds*    Most  of  these  stories  are  said 
by  Brantome  to  have  been  written  by  Margax^ 
mher  Utter  as  she  travelled. — "  I  have  this  ac* 
count,"  adds  he»  "  from  my  grand-mother,  who 
attended  the  que^i  as  lady  of  honout,  and  wh^ 
held  the  standiidi  for  her  while  she  wrote  with  sin% 
g^lar  facility."    In  her  productions  are  proofs  of* 
her  wit,  her  invention,  and  her  talents :  bar  style,, 
if  negligent,  is  full  of  beauty.     ^^  She  was  su*. 
•pected  of  gallai^ry,  says  an  agreeable  writer  *;- 
and  perhaps  might  have  bcien  equally  sensible  iif^ 
jturn  to  those  grand  movements  of  elevated  mipds> 
devotion  and  love.    Her  tales,  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  Boccace,  indicate,  by  the  wai^mtiii^f  their 
colouring,  a  tender  and  sensible  heart,  while  th«j 
inculcate  and  command  chastity  and  fi^^.^-'*     ' 
.    Their  authenticity,  doubted  by  4K»iie,'see|iU| 
to  have  been  sufficiently  establis^ied  by  the  epistle 
4dedicatory  oi  the  editor,    Claude  Gruget,  wJbp^ 
addressing  Jane,    only   daughter  of  Maigaret^ 
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declares,  that  he  had  restored  the  novels  td  theiir 
first  state,  the  former  edition,  Ub  which  the  name 
of  the  author  was  concealed  or  omitted,  having 
totally  transformed  them^  "  Wherefore,'*  adds 
he,  **  J  have- collected  from  all  parts  the  manu- 
scripts which  could  be  recovered,  and  collated 
them  with  my  copy.  I  have  also  reduced  them 
to  the  order  in  which  they  were  written ;  since 
then,  with  the  king*s  permission  and  your  con* 
sent,  they  have  been  put  to  the  press  to  be  pub- 
lished as  they  ought.  Such  a  present  to  you  will 
not  be  new  ;  you  will  only  recognise  it  as  your 
mother's  heiress.  This  second  impression,  rc-*^ 
stored  to  its  pristine  state,  will,  I  persuade  my* 
self,  be  acceptable  to  you.  With  the  first,  I  have 
been  informed,  you  were  justly  displeased,  &c.'* 
The  Heptameron  having  become  scarce,  it  wa^ 
re-prlnted  in  1698  by  the  booksellers  of  Amster- 
dam ;  when  two  editions  of  it  were  published, 
one  that  of  Claude  Gruget^  the  other  in  modem 
Frencb.  Some  of  these  stories  have  bcen^  cen^ 
sured  by  tbe  severe  for  the  fireedora  of  their  de- 
^liptiotis ;  in  excuse  for  which  something  must 
be  allowed  to  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  age^ 
to  which  modern  refinements  were  unknown  r 
something  also  to  the  design  of  the  writer,  who> 
in  many  of  her  novels,  with  a  view  of  thro^ing^ 
suxo^iua  upofi^  superstition,  paiat»  the  dissolutvr- 
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mannatk  of  the  nionks  and  priests;  It  is  no  tin- 
common  case  for  writers,  intent  on  the  moral,  to 
bs  negligent  respecting  the  tendency  of   their 

Mai^ret  also.  occastonaUy  composed  co^iedies 
and.mdral  interludes,  or  pastorals,  which  she 
caused. to  be  represented  by  the  youog  ladies  of 
her  court.  She  likewise  toolc,  great  plea«ire  iii 
iirnti^g  hymns  and  spirjtuaL  songs.  8be  possessed 
^  deyotiooal  turn  of  mind/  though  lier.strong  ua* 
dsi'3tatKliag  rejected  the  aminm^ries  of  jtlie  papal 
x^nurcb,  and  took  for  h^- device  the  marigold  (or 
-probably  the  sunflower),  which,  turning  fromeasfe 
.to  west,  follows  die  course  of  the  sun,  with  thi| 
inscription,  "  Nan  tnfmora  secuttis,^^  signifying^ 
that;  she  addressed,  and  direetoi  hei:  thoughts  and 
.aflfeotions  to  Geod*  .  She  was  on  this  account^  t# 
ihe.  honour  of  the  reformed^  suspected  of  Luther^ 
anisin. 

jgome  anecdotes  are  related  of  Margaret  de 
.Valois,  and  admiral  Bonnifjet,  who,  bdving  enter* 
.tainedfor  Jber  an  ardent  and  almost  bopdess  pas« 
.siori,.was^  by^the  farvor  of  hia  sentiments,  h*tray«i 
•^^into  e^miivagance  and  outrage^  Repulsed  by 
the  dignity  and  virtue  of  the  princess,  he  sought 
to  gain  by  stratagem  those  favours  which  Ihs  elo- 
quence 9fi4  iiuiouatipo  had  failed  to  procui^e  s  buk 
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ibe  vigilance  aud  spirit  of  Maifauret  rendered  aH 
his  pn}^eGt$  abortive*-  ^  ' 

The .  geaeroflity  \vkh  wiiich  ^le  protecU:d  dios^ 
who  sufTered  persecution  for  their  religioos-oj^ni*- 
tas,  teflects  on  the  chaiiacter  of  the.  i^g^e^  of 
Navarre  the  highest  lustre^-  white^  if  it  be  true^. 
that>  on  her  death-bed^  sheprotei^ted^)  that  what 
i&e  had  done  for  the  foHoivera  of  the  new^  ctpi-^ 
nioBs  proceeded  iirom  compa^o%ratb«:  thad  from 
any  ill* will  to  the  aneieoat  reiigioo  of  her  £8Lthers> 
her  merit  is  ^ihaneed^    A  conduct  like  this?^  in. 
%  bigotted  and  snperstttkms  age,  bespeaka  an  Wt^ 
llerstanding  of  a  very  high  prder.    Biit^  wkhdvft 
iderog&ting  fh>m  her  merit  or  talents,  ^  it  is  difficudi^ 
not  tosu0ip>ect  this  princess  of  leaning  towards  the^ 
doctrines  and  pitoc^^es  of  those,  to  whmn  she- 
framed  herself  an  active  uulppweffal  behe&LO*- 
•trais:  to  suppose  the  coatrary,  iii^the  circiui^- 
t^nces  and  times  in  which  she  was  placed,  is  be* 
Graying  but  little!  acquaintance,  with  the  htfrnan- 
mind:  a. toleration  loid  generosity  so  sublineie:aad. 
lieroicy  amidst  disadvantages  so  nmneroils  and 
Ibmniabley  whei»  reiigions  indi&rente^  deeamat 
appear  to  e^st»  seems  vto  ^^i^eeed  ^e  ^Hmite  nf  hv^ 
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tnan  virtue.  Her  liberality  to  the  learned  among 
the  reformed,  her  patronage  of  their  schools,  her 
attention  to  their  writings  and  discourses,  her  pre- 
dilection for  reading  the  Scriptures,  forbidden  to 
the  laity  by  the  cadiolic  diurch,  her  ridicule  and 
exposure- of  the  immorality  of  the  Romish  clergy, 
are  all  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  Nor  does  this 
ie3(ercise  of  her  own  judgment  on  subjects  held 
important  and  sacred,  in  despite  of  the  prejudices 
«yf  birth  and  education,  the  allurements  of  rank, 
the  censures  she  incurred,  and  the  dangers  which 
threatened  her,  reflect  small  praise  on  the  vigour 
iof  her  talents,  her  courage,  and  character. 

Bayys  Historical  IHcHimaTy^Biographium  Fcemi* 


lilARIA. 


Maria,  the  wife  of  Zenis,  who  had  governed 
^tolia  as  deputy  under  Phamabazus,  to  whom 
he  rendered  signal  services,  having  lost  her  hus- 
band, waited  on  the  satrap,  and  entreated  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  power  enjoyed  by  Zenis, 
;which  she  promised  to  use  with  the  same  zeal  and 
fidelity. .  Her  desire  being  granted,  she  eiFectually 
fulfilled  her  engagements,  and  acted  on  all  occ»^ 
siQQ3  with  cQOsummite  courage  and  pru4«ac9» 
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She  not  only  defended  the  places*  coBamitted  t« 
her  charge,  but  conquered  others,  and',  besides 
paying  punctually  the- customary  tribute  to-  Pbar« 
nabazus,  sent  him  ma^ificent  presents.  She 
conunanded  her  troops  in  person,,  and  preserved 
in  her  army  the  strictest  discipline^  PharnabazHS, 
on  accountof  her  services,  held  bes  in.high  esteem.^ 
Maria  at  length  perished  by  the  cowardly  trea. 
cbery  of  Midias,  her  son4n-law,  who,  mcnrtified 
vith  the  reproach  of  having  suffered  a  woman  to 
reign  in  his  place,  privately  gained  admittance  to 
her  apartment,,  where  he  basely  murdered  both  her 
and  her  son.  But  he  enjoyed  not  long  the  fruit 
of  his  perfidy:  the  cities  of  ^Etolia  were  soon 
after  subdued  by  Dercillidas,  when  Midias^  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  was  stripped  o£ 
b^  ill-gotten  wealth  and  power. 

Robertson's  History  of  Ancient  Greece^ 


LUCRETIA  MARINELU. 

LucRrriA  Marinelli,  a  Venetian  lady  of  wit  and 
talents,  published,  among  other  works,  a  produc- 
tion entitled  *'  La  nobilta  &  Teccellenza  delle  don- 
ne,  con  dissetti  &  mancamenti  de  gli  huomini*." 

V 

*  The  Exeellence  and  Nobleness  of  Women,  with  the 
Pefecte  a&d  Faidts  of  Mmu    PkriiiU4  at  Y^x^e^  1^01,  4toi 
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She  composed  ako,  ^^  La  Colomba  Sacra^,*'  Urn 
life-  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  St.  Francis.  NxH 
satisfied  with  contending  for  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  she  yisisted  on  the  superiority  of  tlie  female 
over  the  male.  In  Paris,  1673,  a  work  on  the  same 
subject  was  published,  <^  On  the  Equality  of  the 
.Sexes^  a  Discourse,  physical  and  moral,  wherein 
js  to  be  seen  the  Importance  of  freeing  £he  Mind 
from  Prejudices."  The  writer  of  this  perform- 
ance appears  to  hare  courted  opposition,  but^ 
finding  no  enemy  inclined  to  enter  the  list  with 
him,  he  became  the  opponent  of  his  own  argu- 
ments, and,  in  1675,  published  a  treatise  ^<  On  the 
Excellency  and  Superiority  of  Man ;,"  in  which  b^ 
purposely  betrayed  the  cause  he  affected  to  esr 
pouse,  and  confirmed,  though  indirectly,  his  for- 
mer opinions.  Both  of  these  works  were  reprinte4 
at  Paris,  in  1679.  The  author  remained  con- 
cealed. It  was  at  length  asserted,  in  *^  Nouvelles 
de  la.R6publique  des  Lettres,"'  October,  1685,  that 
Frelin  was  the  name  of  the  writer  of  these  treatisea; 
but,  in  the  same  work,  some  time  after,  they  were, 
on  better  evidence,  given  to  PQulain,an  ecclesiastic 
of  Lorrain,  who  had  embraced  at  Geneva  the  pro* 
testaut  faith.     In  a  third  edition,  1691,  and  in  a 
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third'  part  of  the  work  pablisKed  in   1692,  the 
author  assumes  the  name  of  la  Barre. 

That  women  ef  talents  and  genius  should  con- 
tend  for  the  existence  of  those  intellectual  powers 
of  which,  amidst  the  disadvantages  imposed  on 
their  sex,  they  have  proof  in  the  force  and  aeute^ 
ness  of  their  own  minds,  is  little  wonderAil.   Ma>» 
dame  de  Goumai,  Jaquette  Guillaume,  and  va*^ 
rious  other  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  male 
and  female,  have  taken  up  the  pen  on  this  fruitful 
Subject.     In  1643,  "  La  Femme  G^n^euse,  &c." 
!was  published  at  Paris,    which  endeavoured  t^ 
prove,  that  women  were  more  noble,  more  poll*- 
tic,  more  virtuous,  more  prudent,  more  learned, 
"audmore  valiant,  Aan  men.     Jacobus  de  Pozzo- 
printed  at  Upsal,^  in  1650,  ^' La  Donna  migliore 
idell'  huomo,  Pardossa."     Jerom  Ruscelli  pub- 
lish^  in  1552,"  Che  i*a  Donna  sia  drgrun  lunga 
•piu  iiobile'and  piu  degena  dell'  huomo,"  a  worit. 
in  wJiich  the  superiority  is  yifelded  to  womeii.  He^ 
Observes  tihat  Plutarch,  John  Boccace,  il  Certe^ 
giano, TAgrippa,  Portio,  iLLand,  il  Domenichi^ 
and  several  others,  have  examined  the  satne  ques-- 
tions,  and  adopted  the  same  conclusion,      He^. 
15[U0tes  also   Maggio  and  Bernardo  Spina,  who, 
wrote  in  aeteiice  tjt  tnis  opinion. 
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MARY. 

QUEEN   OF   HUNGARY. 

Mary,  sister  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was 
born  in  1 503,  and  married,  in  1521 ,  to  Lewis  kinff 
of  Hungary,  who  soon  after  lost  his  life  at  the 
battle  of  Mohatz.  '  His  widow  was  made  gover- 
ness of  the  Low-coimtries,  in  1531 ,  in  which  station 
she  displayed  great  courage,  prudence,  and  cajpa- . 

t 

cityi  Her  sagacity  and  penetration  were  of  sin- 
gular service  to  the  emperor  her  brother;*  by 
whom  she  was  consulted  in  all  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. She  conducted  several  wars  with  glory 
and  success,  frequently  mingling  personally  on 
horseback  among  the  troops.  She  had  also  a 
passion  for  hunting,  and  would  sometimes  pass 
whole  days  in  pursuit  of  the  game,  in  the  forests 
near  her  country  residences ;  on  which  account 
she  received  from  the  Flemings,  who  pamted  her 
as  Diana,  the  title  of  huntress.  She  is  said  to  have 
inherited  this  taste  for  laborious  sports  from  her 
|>aternal  grand-mother,  Mary  duchess  of  Bur^ 
gundy,  wife  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  the  first, 
who,  in  pursuit  of  the  chase,  was  thrown  from  her 
horse,  and  expired  in  consequence  of  the  hurts 
abe  xeceivec^  to  the  inexpressible  grief  pf  the  Fie- 
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mii^Sy  and  of  the  emperor  her  husband;  who  also 
lost,  by  a  similar  misfortune,  his  second  wife 
Blanch  Sforza. 

Mary  sought  to  meliorate  the  fate  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  Low- countries,  who  suifered  from 
the  court  of  Spain  cruel  persecutions.  Their  dis-. 
contents  having  risen  high  in  1566,  to  appease 
them  the  suspension  of  tlie  inquisition  was  pro- 
mised. To  this  was  added  an  assurance,  that  the 
imperial  laws,  by  which  heretics  were  condemned 
to,  death,  should  be  mitigated,  as  they  had  been, 
ty  the  request  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  in  1550. 

The  qyeen  possessed  a  strong  and  masculine 
mind  ;  and  delighted  in  warlike  exercises :  she 
was  also  fond  of  study,  particularly  of  the  Latin 
authors ;  Erasmus  dedicated  to  her  a  Latin  book, 
in  1529,  entitled  **  Vidua  Christiana."  Her  person 
was  majestic  and  handsome ;  her  manners  agree- 
able and  amiable  :  she  affected  magnificence ;  her 
court  was  celebrated  for  its  feasts,  its  tournaments 
and  splendid  spectacles.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  particular  animosity  between  this  queen  and 
Henry  II.  of  France,  which  was  productive  of 
much  mischjef  and  devastation :  they  ruined,  in 
turn,  each  other's  seats  and  palaces.  These  hos- 
tilities ax'e  said  to  have  been  commenced  by  Mary, 
whose  resentment  was  excited  by  songs^  and  lam- 
poons, composed  in  France,  reflevjting  upon '  bet 
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llbnoar  and  that  of  Barbanson,  the  most  accom- 
plished and  elegant  nobleman  of  her  court.  These 
aspersions  were  probably  without  foundation  ; 
the  whole  'tenor  of  her  life  was  in  contradiction  to 
them :  her  masculine  mind  and  habits  but  litll6 
disposed  her  to  gallantry. 

While  her  brother,  the  emperor,  was  besieging 
Meiatz^  Mary  made  a  diversion  in  Picardy,  to  hin- 
der the  king  of  France  from  succouring  the  be- 
sieged :  she  made  on  this  occasion  great  havoc, 
burning  Noyon,  Nesle,  Chauny,  Roye,  and  Fol 
lembrai,  a  royal  palace  built  by  Francis  I.  and' 
mining  seven  or  eight  hundred  villages.  She  also 
laid  siege  to  Heiden,  of  which  she  took  posses- 
sion. For  these  hostilities  political  motives,  inde- 
pendent c^  private  piqilie,  were  sufficient  to  ac- 
count. 

Henry  retaliated  the  injuries  he  had  sustained  ; 
he  took  Marienburg  and-Dinant,  he  likewise  rased 
Bouvines,  whose  wretched  inhabitants  were  slaugh- 
tered; ruined  Hainault ;  and  burned  Mariemont,  a 
country-seat  belonging  to  the  queen  of  Hungary  ; 
with'the  town  of  Bains,  and  its  magnificent  palace, 
adorned  with  pictures  and  works  of  sculpture.  The 
ancient  town  of  Bavets  suffered  a  like  devastation. 
It  is  thus  that  the  quarrels  of  sovereigns,  of  which 
the  people  are  the  victims,  are  decided,    Th^ 
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temper  of  Henry  was  averse  to  l^ese  destriictife 
and  barbarous  measures;  but  a  mistakeu principle 
of  honour  led  him  to  avenge  the  ruin  of  fais  castle 
of  Folembrai ;  and  the  insults  of  the  Flemings, 
who  had  for  two  days  exposed  there  a  picture  c^  , 
Francis,  his  father,  to  the  insolence  of  the  popu-. 
lace.     Thus,  with  savage  fury,  wajs  a  war  carried 
on  against  the  arts  and  humanity.    The  palace  of 
Bains  was  celebrated  as  the  wonder  of  the  age.  In 
the  queen's  chamber  was  figured,  on  tapestry  of 
gold,  silver,  and  silk,  all  the  conquests  and  expe* 
ditions  of  Charles  V. :  eyery  part  of  it  was  fur-* 
nished  with  exquisite  magnificence  and  splendor ! 
l^Iary,  on  being  informed  of  its  destruction,  was 
seized'  with  indignaticm  and  anguish.    Some  time 
after,  while    contemplating  its  ruins,  she  swore 
that  all  France  should  repent  the  outrage,  and« 
that  she  would  never  rest  till  Fontainbleau  was 
levelled  to  the  ground.   Picardy  si^fered  from  her 
resentment  and  inflexible  nature,  wliich  bordered 
on  cruelty :  the  character  of  the  queen  of  Hungary 
is  justly  stained   by  this    imputation.      Henry, 
sgrdently  desired  to  take  his  fair  enemy  prisoner, 
and  to  observe  whether  she  woijdd  retain  in  c^p*. 
tivity  the  courage  and  lofty  spirit  by  which  she. 
was  chaaracteriked.      The  Spanish  scddiers,   by 
iprhom  the  emperor  was  entitled  *^  £1  Padr^  de 
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ki^SoIdftdos/  ffife  to  hfe  rater,  tke  ^pdbuioa  of 
^  La  AfoAns'  or  modier  of*  the  camp ;  a  titk  by> 
yfAkJx  abt  tva^  highly'  gmtified. 

Ak^  etef  dsed  her  power  in'  die  Lowwcoontno^ 
ii4iere'«lt^  was  muoh  bciowd^  from  idSl'  till  1555, 
dH*  die  aMScadoti  oi  Chatles  V.  wheil  she  resigned* 
the*  govemniMty  aftidr  foll6tved  her  lm>ther  into 
Spun.  Before  her  departuA,  she  expendod  great 
sums  m  prepariiig  suaijmoiis^entertainflKnts  £or  die 
reception  of  Philip  H;  viho  came  to  take  poesession 
of  the  Low&^oimtriesi  I^He  died  in  Spain»  Oct.  1 8  tfa, 
1559,  a  for  days  after  QMrleSi-at  a  time  when  Ae 
meditated  a  return  into  the  Low<^»untrie$. 

' ,  Bajl^s  Wstorieal  DMomnyf  (Sfc* 
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Air^ftlfcY)  ^o  made  a  considerable  figure  among 
die  Angl^Norman  trmtveursy  in  the  1 3th  centufys 
may  be  regarded  as-  the  Sappho  of  her  age.  Un* 
fortunately  she  mentions  but  few  circumstances  re« 
^pecting'  hersdf  t  she  informs  us  oidy  that  she  w^s 
born  in  Phincei  widuHit  specifying  in  what  prorince 
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she  appears  to  have,  resided  in  En^ai^d  3att<.tbe:b|^i^ 
ginniag  of  the  13th  centttry^  bat  she  speaks  not  of 
the  motive  which  led  her  thitber.  .  b  may  be.'co^r 
jiBCtttfed  that /she  was  a  native  of  Noirmapdy*.  Philip 
Augustus  having  made  himself  .master  pf  that  pro«r 
vincej  in  1204,  many.  Norman  fiunilias  paissed  qnvi 
to  Great  Britain,  who'e  they  e$ta)>U$h6d  theniselves^: 
It  \s  scarcely  posuUe  to.  fix  on  any.  other  French; 
province^  nader  tbe^ominipa  of  ther^^lifihyas  the 
birth'jdaoe  of  Mary»  whose  Umgpi^geis  neit^^  that  o£ 
Foitou  n6r  of  Ga^cSo^y.  She  appeax$,.hpiw^Y?i ;  ^ 
ha]re.beem  acquainted  with  the  BaS'-JBr^fot^  or  Armo^ 
ric  tongue ;  whence  k  may  be  infei^ed  that  she  was^ 
bom  in  Bretagne.  The  duke  of  Bretagne  was  at 
that  period  earl  of  Richmond  in  England ;  many  of 
his  subjects  were  in  possession  of  knights  fees  in 
that  honour ;  and  Mary  might  have  belonged  to  one 
of  these  families.  She  was  versed  in  the  literature 
of  Bretagne,  from  whose  writers  she  frequently 
borrowed.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  by  no  means  im- 
jprobable>  that  she  acquired  the  knowledge  both  of 
the  Armoric  and  English  langiiages  in  .Britain :  she- 
was  also  mistress  of  die  {iatin.  Her  attainments 
aflFprd  a  testimony,  not  -merely  of  her;  capacity  and 
taknts^  but  se^m  likewise  to  imply  a. rant  of  life 
that  allowed^  with  leisure,  the  means  of  fi!tudy«< 
Mary  appears  to  have  sought  in  her  writings  a  tern- 
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fofzrj  dUtinction,  rather  than  to  Iiatc  confidered 
postdrityf  since  she  says  notbtng  that  can  throw  anj 
light  upon  her  history ;  her  christian  aame  only  is 
mentioned ;  and  the  reader  is  left  in  equal  ignorance 
respecting  her  patrons* 

Her  first  poems  are  a  collection  of  laysy .  ia 
French  rerse,  forming  various,  histories  and  a^i^eivr 
tures  of  brave  and  gallant  knights.  The  storieSf  ac» 
eording  to  the  manner  of  the  times>  are  generally 
remarkibk  for  a  ^gular  or  wonderful  catastrophe; 
lliese  lays  are  in  the  Britbh  Museum,  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.  No.  978.  They  constitute  the 
die  largestf  and  at  the  same  time  most  ancient,  spe- 
cimen of  Anglo«Norman  poetry,  of  the  kind,  that 
has  come  down  to  the  present  age.  The  romances 
of  chivalry  among  the  old  Welsh  and  Am^ioric  Bri* 
tons  I  a{)pear  to  have  furnished  Mary  with  the  sub- 
jects of  her  lays.  Sh&  informs  us,-  that,  depending 
upon  an  excellent  memory,  she  sometimes  com- 
mitted these  stories  to  verse,  after  having  merely 
heard  them  recited ;  and,  at  others,  composed  her 
poems  from  what  she  had  read  in  the  Welsh  and 
ArmoricMSS. 

Mary  observes,  that  she  hesitated  long  belbrcrshe 
devoted  herself  to  this  species  of  literature  s.  that  she 
often  began  to  translate  some  Latin  story  into  the 
rtmiance  language  -,  but  desisted,  because  so  mi^y. 
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'Writers  had  already  trodden'  the  groutid.  She  there- 
^re  confined  herself  to  the  Ejects  of  the  Wekh 
and  Armoriciays^  a  i&(dc€  which  her  siicces?  justi- 
Cedw  Her  Laysy  which  treated  ^  the  passions  and 
•emotions  of  die  mind,  appear  to  have  been  nfcty  popu- 
lar. Denis  Pyramusy  an  Adiglo-NoKman.poet9  testifies 
idiat  they  were  heard  wtdi  pleasure  ki  all  die  castles 
of  the  English  barons,  and  were  relished  more  par- 
ticularly by  die  women.  He  also  speaka  of  them 
lumselfwith  praises  a  panegyric  from  a  contemporary 
writer  can  scarcely  be  doubted*  Matrj^  as  a  lo- 
reigner,  was  patticularly  anxious  to  ward  off  the 
•sevrrity  of  criticism;  she  applied  heiself,  for  di» 
purpose,  carefully  to  the  polishing  of  her  works. 
The  chief  reward  of  a  poet,  she  tells  us,  consists  in 
fiftt  perceiving  die  superiority  of  his  own  perform- 
ance, and  estimating  his  claims  to  public  esteem. 
Her  unremitted  attention,  her  apprehensions  of 
failure,  and  repeated  efibrts  to  attain'  excellence^ 
:a^xe  expressed^  by  heiselfi  with  much  nature  and 
wnplicity: 

Ki  de  bone  mateire  tralte, 

Mult  11  pdsc  si  bien  n*est  faitS,  5x.* 

Her  Lays  are  dedicated  to  some  king,  whose  name 
is  left  to  conjecture;  but,  from  various  circumstances, 
28  believed  by  the  learned  to  have  been  Henry  III, 
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In  proof  of  diis  opinion  it  appears^,  by  the  prolognev^ 
that  dK  writer  was  apprehensive  lest  her  success  ill  ^ 
a  strange*  country  should  expose  her  to  envy.  She 
could  not  then  have  written  in  France.  She  some^ 
times^  also,  when  at  a  loss  for  a  syllable,  intermixes^ 
in  her  verses  pure  English  words—**  Fire  et  chaun- 
deles  alomez.'  It  should,  therefore,  seem  that  she 
wrote  for  the  English.  She  is  careful  to  translate 
into  English  all  the  Wehh  and  Airmoric  proper 
names ;  ft  follows;  diat  she  dedicated  her  Lays  to  a 
king  who  understood  English.  She  decUned  trans* 
htlaiig  Latin  faistorie^^  lest  her  name  should  be  con- 
founded with  tk^  rilUltitu^  of  those  who  had  pre-  ' 
c«ted  her  ;  a  ctrcumstsince  corresponding  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  HL  when  numerous  Normans  ahl 
Angto-KtnrJtiahs  hax!,  Ibr  more  than  half  a  caitury, 
MtoUted  from  the  Latin  romances  of  chivalry.  < 
yfCe  are  infortned,  by  Fauciet  and  Pasquln j  that  Maty 
livtd  iii  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  which  co^ 
incid€s  with  th^e  reign  of  Henry  IIL*  Denis  Pyw 
rathttd,  who  it  is  known  wrote  at  that  period,  speaks 
of  het  as  a  contemporary,  as  an  audior  whose  person 
w^s  tio  ico5  beJoTJsd  than  her  writings.  These  cir- 
cumstances combined  appear  neatly  conclusive. 

The  Lays  of  Mary  arc  twelve  in  number.     Thfe 

'first  is  the  lay  i>f  Gwguemdr,  son  of  Pridial>  lord  of 

Leon  in  Lower  Brittany.  Of  this  M.  le  Grahd  gives 
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an  analysis  in  tiis  Tales  of  the  12th  and  13th  Cen- 
turies :  it  consists  of  860  verses.    The  second  is 
the  lay  of  ^iitan^  lord  of  Nauns  or  Nantois,  and 
contains  314  rerses*    The  third  is  the  lay  of  Fresne, 
a  history  of  the  son  of  a  Bas^Breton  knight,  who, 
■although  legitimate,  is  left  exposed,  as  base-born, 
under  an  ash-tree  :  it  consists  of  450  verses.     The 
fourtli'  is   Bisclaverety    and   relates   the  history   of 
a  Bas-Breton  knight,  who  is  changed  into  a  war- 
wolf  :  284  verses.     The  fifth  is  the  lay  oi  Lanval^ 
a  knight  <A  king  Arthur's  rotind  table,  who,  being 
falsely  accused  by  the  queen  of  having  insulted  her 
beauty,  is,  by  the  orders  of  Arthur,  tried  for  the 
ofience  at  Cardiff,   and  delivered  by  a  beneficent 
fairy,  who  conveys  him  to  the  isle  of  Avalon  :  646 
Tcraes*     M.  le  Gfand  has  translated  this  lay  into 
.pT08e.in  his  Fabliaux ;  there  is  also  an  ancient  EngUsh 
metrical  version  of  it,  by  Thomas  Chestre.     The 
•sixth  is  the  lay  of  the  Lovers,  who  perished  at  the 
4ame  instant,  victims  to  their  passion  and  to  the 
fapriee  of  a  parent.    The  subject  of  this  romance 
Beems  to  be  taken  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Normandy.     The  priory  of  the  two  Igy^^  still  re- 
maiftS  near  Rouen,  which,  according  to  tradition^ 
was  founded  by  the  repentant  father  on.  the  spot 
where   |he  lovers  perished,    and    over  the   tomb 
which  contained  their  remains :  242  verses*.    Tljp 
seventh  is  the  lay  of  Tvenec^  a  Bas-Breton  knight. 
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the  $on  of  MuldtimariC)  lord  of  Carvent:  552 
verses.  The  eighth  is  Lausticj  the  nHnantic  history  of. 
a  Bas^Breton  knight,  in  which  a  nightingale  makes 
a  considerable  figure:  158  verses.  This  tale  has 
been  translated  into  English  metre,  under  the  title  of 
««  The  Nythmgakr  The  nindi  is  Mihn^  a  Brirish 
knight :  536  verses^  The  tenth  Chakively  the  story 
of  a  lady  of  Nantes,  beloved  by  four  knights»  three 
<rf^wh<mi  are  slain  in  a  tournament ;  and  the  fourth, 
Chaitivel,  or  The  Unhappy,  dangerously  wounded : 
224  verses.  The  eleventh,  the  by  of  ChevrefemHe^ 
an 'Incident  taken  from  Ae  amours  of  Tristan  dc 
Ijeoni^ois  ^vhh  the  wife  of  king  March,  his  uncle* 
The  twolitby  the  lay  of  Elidus^  a  Bas^Breton  knights 
1184  verses. 

•  The  smaller  poems  of  Mary  are  said  to  be  import* 
•fit  towards  .the  knowledge  of  ancieni!  chivalry; 
MMmcrs  are  described  agreeably,  and  faithfully: 
die  attention  of  the  reader  is  arrested  by  the  sub* 
jects  of  dte  stories,  by  the  interest  widi  which  the 
writer  skilfully  blends  them,  and  by  the  simple  and 
MtmraL  language  in  which  they  are  related*  Not* 
withstanding  her  rapid  and  flowing,  style,  nothing 
in  the  details  is  forgotten  or  omitted.  The  benevo* 
\^Xit  fairy,  the  deliverer  of  Lanval,  is  depictured 
with  peculiar'grace,  while  the  costume  of  the  age  is 
accurately .  obsessed.    The  writer  appears  to  haw 
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possessed^  vith  a  tefined  «0&lej  gineat^semiUlity: 
her  subjects  are  all  melaacholy  \  die  touches  and 
melts  tiie  heart  of  her  readers^  aod  calls  forth  jail  the 
passions  of  the /nind. 

Fauchet,  who  seems  to  be  upaoquaiated  with  the 
Lays  of  Mary»  mentions  ooly  her  fables,  as  do  La 
Croix  du  .Maioe  and  D«  Verdior*  -  A  co^ection  of 
fables,  translated  in  French  verse>  is  h^r  ^seop^ 
wc^ky  in  the  prologue  to  w^ob  iwe  ace  'y^mo^ 
that  she  had  not  engi^ed  in  H  jDi^  for.  :thp  ^^iHGif^*^ 
tion  of  a  man  wbb  w:as  **  ih^  fi9m^  oi  ^<^|ihf 
«ad  CQurtiesyy^  veoi  v^om  sht^lt^JtmlW'^iwki 

M.  le  Giand^ia  his  prtfaofc  to  iicese  ffablos,  mhkk 
he  has  poMidhed  in  Fcoidb  prose,  .ba^ai^/a  €ci]r 
jecture,  but  without  sufficient  ground,  thfttbf  Qwit 
lanme  is  «ieant  Wiiilfih  ead  dtj^npkoie^  tlsits^h 
WiBiam  As  Damphrre  inever  'acquited^ther/iadeiflf 
earL  It  is  rather  in  Engfamdy  wfaeee'the  '§ifalo<^:wct6 
<x>inposed,  that  the  Wiltiam  alhided  taiiy  Mar^lt 
to  be  sought ;  and  the  quaCties  by  wMch  he  is  cbK 
racterised  seem  particulariy  to  accord  wolh  those  of 
Williatn  Longsword^  natural  mn-ol  ibiury'II,  msd 
created  earl  of  ISalisbury  and  Romare  by  Richard 
Coeur  de'Lion.  William  Longsword  was  retewiled 
for  valour :  the  epithets  applied  to  hiili  by  Mary^ 
^  **  the  flower  <rf  chivalry,  &c."  emphatically  eKprewr 
the  general  sentiment  of  Hs  contemporaries*  if» 
died  in  1226  ;  the  fables,  Aerefore,  must  have  been 
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written  previously  to  this  dit*.  The'  repotatioli  Mary 
had  acquired  by  her  Lays,  -doubtless  prompted  the 
earl  to  solicit  froit)  h(et  a  similar  translation  of 
^sopian  fables^  then  existing  in  the  EngUdi  lan-^ 
guage.  The  fables  display,  with  that  beautifol  sioh 
plicity  of  language  pteuliar  to  the  ancient  romance^ 
great  penetration  and  acuteness.  It  is  possible  thalt 
La  Fontaine  might  have  had  them  in  view  $  and  he  ap* 
pears  to  hate  been  actually  indebted  to  these  fabler 
for  some  of  his  subjects.  Mary  wrote  in  French  at  a 
time  when  the  language,  yet  in  its  infancy,  had  a 
natural,  artless,  uiipremeditated  phraseology. 

There  are  in  the  B):iti|h  Museum  three  MS* 
copies  of  the  Fables.  The  first  is  incomplete,  and  con- 
tains only  sitty-oite  fables^,  the  second  has  eighty- 
three;  the  third,  one  hundred  and  four»  M.  le  ^ 
Grand  q>eaks  of  bating  s^en  four  MSS.  of  these 
fables,  each  difl^rin'g  lO  number,  in  the  libraries  of 
Frtocc.  These  varieties  are  probably  to  be  attri- 
biited  to  the  transcribers. 

T  here  is  a  controversy  respecting  the  Fables  by  the 
learned  in  antiquities,  some  of  ,wh<«n  doubt  whether 
an  English  collectiorl  of  .^ESopi^n  fables  really  ex- 
isted in  the  1,8th  century ;  or  whether  the  Fables  of 
Mary  do  not  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  those  of 
Phaedrus.  In  testunclny  that  Mary  really  translated 
her  fables  from  a  ci)tUeCtion  exisung  in  her  time?, 
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under  the  tide  of  <«  The  Fables  of  -Ssop,"  is  a  MS* 
in  the  Royal  library,   15  A*  vii.  which  contains,  int 
Latin,  a  great  part  of  the  iEsoinan  fables,  or  faUes 
attributed  to  .fsop,  and  which  expressly  mentions^ 
their  having  been  translated  into   English.     This 
MS.  bears  the  date  of  the  1 3th  centHry.     There  is 
also  internal  evidence  of  the  fables  having   been 
translated  from  the  English.     The  talents  of  Mary 
are,  however,  not  afiected,  diough  it  should  be  ad-> 
Diitted  that  many  fables  whid>  he  had  never  written 
were  ascribed  to,  and  bound  up  with,  those  of  u£sop. 
The  fables  called  .^Bsopian,  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  Mary,  were  published  under,  the  name  of 
Romulus,  the  emperor,  by  whom  they  are  said  to 
have  been  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin.     Mary 
gives  to  Romulus  this  title  j  and,  after  observing 
with  how  much  advantage  the  learned  might  occupy 
.Uiemselves  in  extracting  from  the  works  of  the  an« 
tient  philosophers  proverbs,  fables,  &c.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  -instructing  and  training  men  to  virtue,  she 
adds,   that  the  emperor  had  successfully  pursued 
this  plan  With  his  son,  to  enable  him  to  conduct 
hiJnself  with  propriety  through  life,  &c. 

Who  this  emperor  was,  wheth^  he  was  indeed 

anemperor,  or  Romulus  the  grammarian,  it  little 

^imports :  i^  is  siifficient  to  know  that,  in  the  time 

of  Mary,  there  actually  existed  a  collection  of  fabks 

called  JEsopian,  published  under  the  name  of  Ro* 
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Miilusf.  that  the  author  had  imitated  Phxdrus  j  that 
dieseXadn  fables  had  been  translated  into  Engfish  ; 
and  thit  Irom  this  version  Marf  translated  them 
into  French  verse. 

V  Theiiiarned  are  likewise  divided  respecting  the 
author  of  the  English  translation,  which  by  some  is 
imputed  to  king  Henry,  by  others  to  Alfred  $  while 
.many  deny  it  to  be  either^  believing,  'with  more 
])r€>bability,  that  the  authors  and  conq>ilers  are 
rather  to  be  sought  for  among 'the  monks  in  the 
monasteries; 

The  third  work  of  Mary  is  a  tale  in  French  verse 
of  St.;  Patrick's  Purgatory,  originally  composed  in: 
Latin  by  a  monk,  at  the  abb^y  of  Saltrey,  dedicated 
to  the  abbot  of  that  monastery,  and  to  be  found  in 
MS.    in  n^any  public   libraries.-    There  are  two 
translations  of  this  tale  into  French  by  different 
writers :  the  first  in  the  Cotton  library,  domit.  A,  iv*. 
the  second  in  the  Harleian,  No.  273  :  the.  former, 
consisting  of  eight  hundred  lines,  thet  latter  seVe^^ 
^hundred.    M.  le  Grand  has  given  an^akalysis  of  ode 
of  these  translations  in  hia  FabUauz,  voL  Vi  and  on  ^ 
his  authority  it    is  ascribed-  to ^  Marry*     In  die 
Cotton  MS.    there  is-  nothing  in  suppoii  cf  ibk 
opinion )  nor  in  the  Harleian  is  the.  name  ^  of'.  Mary 
mentioned^     It  is  conjectured  that  she  is^e  writer, 
from -the  translator  having  in  the  preface  entitled  die 
work ^< a^lay/'  in wbidi he proTesseske-had  raAioc, 
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engage  than  relate  fJAH, '.  M.  le  Grasd  posdUfr 
had  better ^evidrace^  but  be  miafiikea  in  suj^onn^ 
die  tale  an  onginal,  it  being  /posiid^dy  deebred  m 
the  Haiieian  MS.  that  the  woHl  was  tranalatsed 
from  a  Latin  romance*  This  poem  was  at  an  early- 
period  ^translated  into  English  verse,  and  is  to  be 
Ibmid  in  the.  Cotton  library,  Calig.  A.  u.  under  the 
title  of  OvMjne  A£Us ;  sir  Owen  being  the  hero  of 
the  pieces  who  descends  into  St*  Patrick's  pufr 
flilofy. 

Whether  Mary  was  the  author  of  any  other 
pecea  is  uncertain :  h^  taste>  added  to  the  facility 
ifith  which  she  composed  d^  lighter  kind  of  poetr]f), 
-tibrd  a  presumption  in  the  ailirmative, 

J^rff^  the  translation  of  a  letter  to  F-  Douce^  esq*  F*  A*  &• 
Archaologiay  or  Mifcettaneotu  Tracts  relating  fo^  An* 
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Damaius,  born  at  Cambridge,  January  lS<r)i» 
lU^f  was  the.  dav^tcY  of  Dr.  Ralph  Cudwprttb 
jstaaler  of  Christ's  colbge»  Hebrew  professor  in.  the 
voivevsity,  and  the  celebitated  autber  of  <<  The  l^r 
tsBecttai  System ."  Damans  wa»  educated  by  h^ 
-frtber  with '  patrieular  care,  and  distinguished  iii 
tally  youth  for  her  learning  and  piety.  >  She  studied 
divinity  and  phibsophy  updisr  the  direetion  of  hc^ 
<MlK9r;.ai^:Qf.Mff/iaech6>NaiiAos  of  ^^TheSiMr 
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en  Hitman  Undetstiiiding,'*  who  vfu  tnany  yoM 
domesticated  in  her  hmUy,  and  who  died  in  her 
house; at iOatcBi  in.Essexi  in  llO^. 

.  TUs  lady  married  isir  Francis  Madum»  of  Oates^ 
in  Esaeac^  to  whom  she  was  seomd  wife.  One  son^ 
Francis  Ctidworth  Masham,  was  die  fniit  of  this 
i<iarrlage»  in  whose  education  his  mother  exerted 
aiU  her  talents.  He  became  afterwards  one  of  At 
isiaaters  in  Chancery,  aiid  acconntant<^geaeral  of 
that  coiirt.  Soon  after  the  marriage  of  lady  Mashanf^ . 
Mr.NorrtS)  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  her  learning 
and  piety,  inscribed  to  her  his  *'  Refiectioos  ujMdS 
the  Cofiduct'of  Human  L»fe,  vrith  reference  to  the 
Study,  of  Learning  and  Kino wledge  :"  London,  16dd, 
12mo.  Tins  compliment  produced^  between  ladj 
Masham  and  the  author,  an  intimacy  aa^d  friendship 
which  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  dissolved 
through  the  different  opinions  tyi  Mr.  Norris  and 
Mn  Locke,    on  the   subjects  of  philosophy  and 

tfaeofegy. 

Mr.  N.  published  ^SQon  afier  his  **  Practical  Di^ 
comrses  of  Divinity."  Several  ktteris  on  the  subject 
of  this  publication  passed  between  the  writer  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Astell.  In  these  letters,  which  were 
afterwards  nude  public,  it  is  maintained  '^  that  man« 
kind  are  obliged,  strictly,  as  their  duty,  to  love  with 
desire  nothing  but  God.^  Lady  Maaham>  on  this 
V^iisioOy  took  up  thip  pen>  and  publiAed,  anony>- 
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nouiAjf  a  treatise,  entiQed '  ^  A  Discourse  eoiioem* 
idg  the  Love  of  God:"  Loadon,  16i96,  l2mo.  lii 
this  production  she  examu^s  andiendea^ouss  to 
confute  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Norris,  ArcaaimadTerting 
upon  those  who  strain  their  principles  to  an  im^ 
pmcticable  height. 

.  Mrs.  Astell  still  continued  to  maintain  her  hypo^ 
thesis,  which  is  derived  from  the  philosophy  of  £fak* 
branche,  and  replied  to  lady  M.  in  a  Wiic  eoMed. 
^  The  Christian  Religion,  as  professed  by  a  Daughter 
txfthe  Church  of  England.**  About  the  year  1700, 
lady  Masham  puBEshed  ^^  Occasional  Thoughts  in 
sefarence  to  a  Virtuous  or  Chssstian  Life  :^  Lon- 
don, 1105 y  12mo.  She  complains  in  this  perform*^ 
vice  of  the  neglect  of  religious  duties  from  an  ignor<- 
ance  of  reSgious  principle  $  enforces  the  necessity 
of  a  reform ;  and  animadverts  on  the  neglected 
education  of  daughters,  among  persons  of  high 
•rank,  and  the  frivolity  and  dissipation  in  which  th€y 
consume  their  time.  She  goes  on  to  descant  g^ 
nerally  on  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  times, 
without  confining  her  remarks  to  those  of  her  own 
sex;  on  ,the  ignorance  qf  the  majority  of  English 
gentlemen,  not  merely  bf  religious  doctrines  and 
their  duties  as  christians,  but  of  history,  politics, 
morals,  and  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  coun- 
try, an  acquaintance  with  which  is  essential  to  the 
characters  of.  men  and  of  Englismen,  and  iqdisp.e^ 
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nMe  as  a  qualification  for  the  stations  they  are  ap-« 
pointed  to  fill.    She  adds— ^^  Thus  wretchedly  de->^ 
stitute  of  all  that  knowledge  which  diey  ought  lo 
have  are  our  English  gentlemen :   and,  being  .so» 
what  wonder  can  it  be  if  they  like  not  that  women 
should  have  knowledge ;  for  this  is  a  quality  that 
will  give  some  sort  of  superiority  even  to  those  who 
cstre  not  to  hare  it.    But  such  men  as  these  would 
assuredly  find  their  account  mudi  better  therein,  if 
-tenderness  of  that  prerogative  would  teach  them  a 
more  legitimate  way  of  maintainixrg  it."    After,  ob^ 
^serving,  that  a  woman  capable  of  instructing  her 
'<:hildren,    and  of  implanting  in  their  minds  just 
pfrincipleSy  could  scarcely  escape  becomiiig  an  ob- 
-ject  of  ridknle,  under  the  tide  of  a  learned  lady, 
for  the  most  laudable  use  of  her  time  and  talentSy 
she  rery  sensibly  asks — "  And  is  not  the  incurring 
of  general  dislike  one  of  the   strongest  discourage- 
ments that  we  can  have  to  any  thing  ?"  .  « 
Thus,  expostulating  with  one  sex,  and  endeavour* 
ing  to  inspire  the  other  with  a  generous  emulation, 
she  exhorts  women  to  assume  their  true  dignity,  and, 
by  the  instruction  of  their  children,   to  raise  the 
character  of  the  age ;  reminding  them  of  Cornelia 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi^  and  of  Aurel^  the  mother 
of  Julius  Caesar ;  who,  by  their  care  hi  the  education 
of  their  sons^  rei^ered  eminent  service  to  their 
country. 
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Ladf  Masham  gsrve  inlier  own  eondttct  an  ex^ 
ample  of  die  duties  ^he  inculcated.  She  altrays 
profcaand  hekself  greatly  indebted  t6  Mr.  Locke  for 
}xer  ac^irefaienta  in  arithmetic,  geography,  dirono^ 
logy>  history,  philosophy,  and  divimty;  whik  she 
xcfftid  ibis  instructions  by  the  n/ost  perfect  friend" 
ahip,  anA  Aeimost  grateful  and  affectionate  atten**- 
tiow.  She  carefirily  and  tenderly  nursed  hira  im 
his  last  sickness :  the  evening  before  his  decease,  he 
i^abortfcd  her  to  r^erd  this  wortd  but  as  a  prepan^ 
ikn  for  a  better.  PerceiTing  his  end  draw  near» 
die  was  solicitous  to  sit  up  with  him  through  the 
jl^ht ;  but  this  mark  of  her  attention  he  refused  t^ 
allow*  On  the  ensuing  day^  as  she  read  to  him  m 
a  low  tone  of  voice  a  portion  of  the  Psafans,  he  de« 
sired  her  to  reid  louder,  whkh  she  did :  he  coi^ 
tinued  to  listen  to  her  with  attention  till  interrupted 
by  the  approach  of  dissolution,  when  he  told  her  to 
break  off,  and  a  few  minutes  after  expired. 

Lady  Msksbsixnf  as  a  tribute  of  grateful  respect 
fas  his  memory,  drew  up  a  biographical  account  of 
him,  which  is  printed  in  the  great  Historical  Die- 
tionasy,  and  which  is  there  isaid  to  have  been  written 
by  a  lady.  She  survived  her  friend  and  tuter  only 
three  years,  and  died,  with  fortitude  and  reii^iation, 
April  20th,  no8.  She  was  interred  in  the  middle 
aisle  of  the  abbey  church  at  Bath.  Over  her  grave 
is  a  black  stone,  tlius  inscribed  :  ^*  Dame  X>amaris 
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Masham."  On  a  pillar  near  the  grave  is  a  plain 
white  marble  monument,  an  urn  on  the  top,  and 
the  following  inscription : 

**  Near  this  place  lies  Pame  Bamaris  Masham, 
Daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Cudworth,  D.D.  and  fecond 
Wik  to  Sir  Francis  Masham  of  Oates,  ia  the 
Couifty  of  Essex,  Bart. 
WhOf  to  the  toflbaess  and  elegance  of  her  own  tex» 
Added  several  of  the  noblest  accompllshmenti  and 
Qualities  of  the  other. 
She  possessed  these  advantages  in  a  degree 
UnuBwal  to  either,  and  tempered  them  with  an  eacactncsi  ' 
Peculiar  to  herself. 
f*"^  Her  teaming,  judgment,  sagacity,  and  penetration, 
>  Together;  vith  her  candour  and  loVe  «f  thitii,  were  very 
ph9eryfd>le  to  aM  that  cpayersed  with  her,  or  weneacquainted 
.  "VVitu  mICmIc  iuuila  ucitifZZ  sJlC  published  Id  her  Ufe»tin^e|  , 
Though  she  industriously  concealed  her  name 
feeing  mother  of  an  only  son,  she  applied  all  her 
Natural  and  acquired  endowments  to  the  care  of  hii 

Education. 
•She  iMii  H  tttict  observer  of  aU  the  Tiitues 
Beteagwig  to  every  station  ol  her  life,  and  only  wantcA   ■" 

ppportuiiitiei^  to^make  t)K)8e  talenljs  shine  In  the 
World»  which  were  the  admiration  of  lier  friends.     ^ 
She  was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  January,  1658, 
-  -   And  died  on  the  aoth  of  Ajnil,  170*;*' 
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MATOAKS. 

Matoaks,   or   Matoacka  *    (alias   Rebecka)^ 
daughter  to  prince  Powhatan,  emperor    of  Atta- 
noughkamouck  f,    was   converted  and  baptised  to 
the  christian  faith,  at  the  age  of  21,  in  16 16.  The 
infant  colony  of  Virginia  owed  its*  preservation  to 
Motoaka,  who  may  be  considered  as  a  national  be* 
nefactress.     In  her  13th  year,  in  1607,  she  ^ved 
the  lives  and  procured  the  liberty  of  capt.  Smith 
and  his  pe^le,  whom  her  father  had  designed  to 
murder  by  surprise.     In  1612,  she  was  herself  a 
prison^,  and  soon  after  married  Mr.  Rotfe;    In 
1616,  having  been  instructed  in  the  Eaglish  lad- 
j^age,  and  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  she  was 
brought  to  En^gtand,  and*  intfoduced*  at  court.    The 
ensuing  year  she  died  at  Gravesend,  on  ship-boardy 
in  her  way  home.     Her  good  sense  raised!  her  above 
the  prejudices  of  her  education,  and  the  barbarous 
customs  of  her  country :  her  hunumity  and  generosity 
reflect  honour  upon  her  memory.    She  was  the  first 
Virginian  that  learned  to  speak  English,  smd  that 
embraced  the  tenets  of  the  christian  churcK. 


^  She  if  called  Pocahontas  in  3inith.yHi$topy  of  Vii)sinia% 
f  Virginia. 
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TARQUINIA  MOL8A. 

Tarquinia,  daughter  of  Camillo  Molsa,  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  James  of  Spain,  and  grand- 
.  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Francis  Maria  Molsa,  a 
poet  and  rhetorician  of  Modena,  was  born  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Contemporary  writers  speak  of  this 
lady  as  a  prodigy   of  euiditioit,  and  are  lavish   in 
praise  of  her  genius,  her  learning,  her  virtues,  her 
accomplishments,  .the  graces  of  her  manners, .  the 
sweetness  of  her  temper,  and  the  charms  of  her 
•person.     Her  father  observing,  while  yet  in  early 
•childhoody  the  capacity  and  intelligence  displayed  by 
Tarquinia^  determined  to  give  to  her  natural  talents 
iievery  advantage  vi4iich  education  could  bestow.  She 
was  taught  with  her  brothers  the  rudim^ts^oi  laiw 
guage  and  science.   John  Politiapo,  a  native  of  Mo- 
.deaa,  famed  for  bis  knowledge,  his  talents,  and  his 
^virtues,  was  appointed  h^r  preceptor.   Under  Laafaro 
Labadini,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  she*  studied  conv- 
position  and    the    belles-lettres.      From    Camillo 
Corcapani  she  acquired  a  knowledge  of  rhetoric^ 
and  frofn  Antony  Guarini,  a  mathematician,  the 
4octrine  of  the  .sphere.     By    Franci?  Patricio,    a 
famous  philosopher,   she  was  taught  the.  art  of 
poetry;  with  him  also  she  read  Plato.     With  P. 
Latoni  she  studied  logic,  philosophy,  and  the  Greek 
language.  Abraham  Rabbi  taught  her  th^  principle^ 
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of  the  Hebrew,  which  led  her  to  theology,  in 
which  she  displayed  extraordinary  acuteness  and 
subtlety.  From  John  Maria  Baibier,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  taste,  she  attained  the' purity  of  Ae  Tuscan, 
language,  in  which  she  wfote  several  elegant  poems^ 
also  letters  and  other  comppstrions,  which  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  first  critics  and  scholars  of  the 
^e.  She  com{x)sed  in  Latin,  botb  in  prose  ^nd 
verse  %  she  also  translated  from  koA.  the  listin  auid 
ike^k  with  fidelity  and  ^legance^I 

As  a  rdbxation  from  seiner  studies,  she  cuki^ 
vatod.milsic  ^ith  snccees^  both  vocal  and  instnt-^ 
meistaL    She  possessiEfd  a  fixve  voice,  which  %b3&  mo^ 
duhted  with  great  skill  atnd  itianagement.   The  firit 
tna^ten  were  ambkieos  of  assisitihg  her,  amowg  ^^h^m:^ 
%'ei'ey  GklS^i  d^Uuerto^  lAisaeco  Lusachi,  and  Ho- 
ratio, idto  t^mg^h^ir  the  violin,  on>»iiid))  d»  on  tl^- 
itttey  i^e  played  n^th  exquisite  MlU   Ai^lMisas  II. 
d^ke  of  Ferrari,  yUrhb  hdA  a  pa^^im^  the^  ^ltt9,. 
was  trtttsported  by  her  perfbrmifM^fe^-ahd  €Xecati<HW 
She  jn^tithted  a  femde  conceirti  oV6r  wliieh  she  pre*^ 
«ided,'  and  yi'hich  did  her  gt*eat  «Jrcdtt. 

To  this  account  of  thfc  ehdo^meft^  of  Tirquinisl^ 
fcy  Hilarian  de  Coste>  may  be  added  the  etilogiUlil 
of  Paul  dc?  RJbefa  * :  «^  Ybu  have  liot,"  Sild  he,  aiU 

■  ■  ■  ■  III!  I  I  ■      ,  I  ,  .  ,  I  ■ m      n    M  ^  III 

•br,  adcordlrig  i6  other  Writers,  ifraiicis  Patricxil'si'bttt 
t)f  h^rttitarB* 
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iflressing  l^rquinia,  ^<  read  books  superficially,  as  Ts 
the  custom  of  ladies,  nor  do  you  merely  possess,  in 
its  purity,  the  Tuscan  language ;  but  also  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin,  in  die  former  of  which  you  read  and 
understand,  not  merely  the  orators  and  historians, 
%utthe  philosophers  and  Plato  himself,  Jove's  mal 
in  eloquence.  You  are  also  acquainted  vrith  the 
poets,  and  read  Pindar  without  difficulty.  And^ 
what  almost  surpasses  belief,  you  learned  Greek, 
while  I  read  Plato  to  you,  in  the  space  of  three 
months.  You  compose,  with  facility,  verses  in 
Latin,  while  in  Tuscan  you  produce  poems  full  of 
wit  and  ingenuity.  The  subleties  of  logic  you  solv 
without  difficulty :  of  the  ethics  of  Plutarch,  Aris- 
totle, and  Phto,  you  are  perfectly  mistress.  What 
proficiency  have  you  made  in  physics,  in  casuistry, 
in  divinity!  How  incomparable  is  your  skill  in 
music,  in  which  you  have  no  equal!  When  you 
sing  ta  the  lute,  or  to  your  lyre,  the  Graces  and  the 
Muses  adorn  and  inspire  you.  Language  is  inade- 
quate to  give  an  idea  of  your  perfections.  What 
wit,  what  spirit,  what  a  charm  in  your  conversa- 
tion !  what  sweetness  in  your  manners,  what  ele- 
gance in  your  deportment!  Bendictus  Manzolus, 
your  countryman,  bishop  of  Reggio,  has  justly  ex- 
alted you,  not  only  above  your  father^  the  eldquent 
Camillus,  but  also  your  grandfather,  Francis  Maria 
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Molsa,  a  man  not  less  eminent  for  his  talents  than, 
for  his  merit." 

This  lady,  so  highly  extolled  by  contemporary  writ- 
ersy  espoused  PaulusPorrinus,  wbos^  widow  she  be« 
came  while  yet  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  Overwhelmed 
by  this  affliction,  she  was  compared  to  Artemesia  for 
the  excess  of  her  sorrow :  though  .diildless,  she  de« 
termined  never  to  contract  a  second  marriage. 

She  was  highly  esteemed  at  the  court  of  Ferrara  ; 
while  Rome,  in  presenting  to  her  the  freedom  of 
.the  city,    conferred  upon  her  an  honour  unpre- 
cedented among  her  sex.     **  The  senate  and  people 
of  Rome,"  says  Hilarion  de  Coste,  **  decreed  to  her,. 
in  testimony  of  her  merit,  the  privileges  of  a  Romaa 
citizen ;  which,  to  do  her  yet  more  honour,  was  ex->. 
tended  to  the  whole  family  of  Molsa."     The  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  of  the  grant  or  patent :  *'  As 
Fahius  Matheus  Franciscus  Soricius,  knight,   and 
Dominicus  Coccia,  consul,   have  proposed  to  the. 
senate  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  to 
Tarquinia  Molsa  of  Modena,  the  daughter  of  Camil- 
lus,  the  senateand  peopleof  Rome  have  thus  decreed  i 
Though  it  be  new  and  uncommon  for  the  senate  td 
admit  into  the  number  of  citizens  women,  whose 
merits  and  fame,  being  confined  within  the  limits  of. 
domestic  virtues,  can  seldom  be  of  public  utility  to 
the  commonwealth:  yet  if  there  be  among  them, 
one,  who  surpasses  not  nierely  her  own  sex,  but 
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even  men  in  almost  all  the  virtues,  it  is  just  and 
reasonable  thatj  hy  a  neV.  example,  new  and  unusul 
honours  should  be  paid'  \p  new.  and  unusual  merit. 
Since^  tliTprefore,  Taijq^inia  Moka,  a  native  of  Mo-. 

R 

de^a,  a  most  ancient^apd  flourishing  colony  of  ch^ 
people  of  Rome)  and  daughter  of  Camillas  (whoji, 
for  hi$:  merits  and  nobility,  was  made  knight  of  the 
order  of  St.  James,  &c.)j  imitates,  and  by  her  virtues 
resembles,  those  famous  Roman  heroines,  wanting 
nothing  to  complete  her  glory  but  the  honour  .o£ 
a  ciUzen  of  Rome  ^  we,  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
have  decreed  to  present  her  with  the  freedom,  &c'* 

In  the  patent,  inserted  by  Ribera  in  her  eulogium, 
the  qualities,  studies,  endowments,  birth,  and  an« 
cestors  of  Tarquinia,  are  particularly  enumerated. 
The  decree  passed  in  the  capital,  Dec.  8th,  M.DC. 
Curtio  Martolo  and  Angelo  Fosco,  being  chan« 
celiors  of  the  senate  and  of  the  Roman  people. 

Tarquinia  is '  said,  by  Ribera,  to  have  retained 
her  beauty  and  graceful  manners  till  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  and  to  have  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
Euripides,  "  that  the  autumn  of  beauty  is  not  less 
J>leasing  than  its  spring."  It  is  added,  that  the  per- 
fections of  her  mind  surpassed  the  graces  of  her  per-* 
.  sqn ;  ,  and  that  in  virtue  and  learning  she  ranked 
with  the  most  eminent  and  illustrious  characters. 
She  is  extolled,  by  the  same  writer  for  her  chastity 
and  modesty.     Hilation  de  Coste  describes  her  as 
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lisitcd  by  the  most  accompKshed -^ersond  of  alt  coun- 
tries, whom  the  repatation  of  h^  extraordinaiy  en- 
dowments attracted.  Bj  a  homage  so  fiattering,  he 
affirms,  (he  was  nerer  intoxicated;  that,  fond- of  a 
quiet  and  retired  life,  she  avoided  rather  &an  courted 
distinction  ;  and  that  her  manners  were  equaSy.  di* 
tant  from  self-complacency,  and  contempt  for  odiers; 
Should  there  appear  something  li^e  exaggeration  in 
these  accounts,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  before 
the  diffusion  of  literature  ismall  talents^  were  con- 
spicuous and  meritorious  in  proportion  as  they  were 
rare  and  "of  difficult  attainment; 

Bajie^s  HhtoricaJ  Dictionary^Tb^  Female  WMibief^  ?f^. 


THE  HON.  MUS.  MpNK. 
The  hon,  Mrs.  Monk,  daughter  of  lord  Moles- 
worth,    an  Irish  nobleman,  and  wife  to   George 
Monk,  esq.  is  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents. 

r 

She  acquired  by  her  own  application  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  L^tin,  Italian)  and  Spanish^  languages ; 
and,  from  a  study  of  the  best  authors,  a  decided 
taste  for  poetical  composition.  She  appears  to  have 
written  for  her  own  amusement,  rather  than  with 
any  view  to  publication.  Her  poems  were  not 
printed  till  after  her  death,  when  they  were  .pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Marinda;  Poems  and 
Translations  upon  several  Occasions,**  8vo.  London, 
1716.      A  dedication    to    Caroline^    princess  of 
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WalcSt  was  prefixed  to  them  by  lord  Mole»worth» 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Monk»  who  speaks  of  the  poems 
as  the  production  ^*  of  the  leisure  hours  of  a  young 
womaiij  whO)  in  a  remote  country,  retirement^  wkh<o 
out  other  assistance  than  that  of  a  good  library,  ^d 
without  omitting  the  daily  care  due  to  a  large  family^ 
not  only  required  the  several  languages  here  m^e^ 
use  ofj  but  the  good  morals  iind  principles  contained 
in  those  books,  so  as  to  put  them  in  practice,  as  well 
during  her  life  and  languishing  sickness,  as  at  the 
hour  oT  her  death  ;  dying  not  oidf  like  a  Christian9 
but  a  Roman  lady,  and  becoming  at  once  the  grief 
•and  the  comfort  of  her  relations." 

These  poems  and  translations  are  said  by  Mn 
Jacob,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  to  have,  with  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry,  a  delicacy  of  tum^  and  justness 
of  thoughtand  expression.  The  subject^are  >  ^'  Run* 
away  Love/'  translated  from  Tasso :  *^  An  Eclogue^ 
iiMretum  for  a  tale  sent  by  a'friend  :'*  **  Masque  of 
the  Virtues  against  Love,"»  from  Guarini :  <*  Hu- 
4nan  Frailty  :'*  «  On  Providence :"  «  The  Timo^ 
rous  Lover,'*  from  Quarini :  part  of  the  fifth  scene 
of  the  second  act  of  Pastor  Fido,  translated :  "  A 
Pastoral  Dialogue/'  from  the  Spanish :  '^  Oti  a 
lady's  Statue  in  marble:"  '^Sonetto  ftorii  Guarini;" 
"Canzone,  from.  Petrarch :"  "  An  Epistle  to  Ma- 
xinda :"    <^  Tp  J^9arinda  i  a  pjaerperiutt  caxxzooe  c€ 
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dor  Ddla  Casa :''  ^  A  Dialogue  Wtmreea 
Lttcinda  and  Strephon^  on  a  Butterfly  that  reviyel 
before  .the  fire>  and  afterwards  flying  into  it^  was- 
burned  y'  <<  An  Ode  on  the  late  Queen's  Birth-^ 
day  :**  **  On  seeing  the  present  Empress  of  Ger- 
many :'*  "^  Madtigalsi''  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  ^ 
^*  A  Transblioa  6:0m  Tasso}  Gierusaleinme  libe- 
rata:*'  *^  Upon  Orpheus  and  Euridice/'  from  the 
Spanish :  **  Mocoli,  a  poemj  addressed  to  colonel 
Richard  Molesworth^atthecampatPmtzdel  Rey^m 
Catakmia.  1711:*'  ^*  Epitaph  on  a  Lady  of  Pleasure  i 

O'er  this  marble  drop  a  tear^ 
Here  lies  fair  Rosalmde ; 
All  mankind  wete  pleas'd  with  her. 
And  she  with  all  mankind." 

On  her  death-bed,  1715,  at  Bath,  Mrs.  Monk  ad- 
dressed some  verses  to  her  hiisbandf  in  London,  ia 
she  takes  an  aflectmg  leare  of  him. 

Bollards  hritub  laSes,  Isfc 


MORATA  (OLYMPIA  FULVIA). 

Oltmpia  Fultu  Morata  was  bom  at  Femnrat 
in  1526.  The  talents  and  merit  of  her  father,  who 
taught  the  beHes-lettres.in  sereral  cities  of  Italy,  ad- 
vanced-him  to  the.  post  of  preceptor  to  the  young 
princes  of  Ferrara,  sons  of  Alphonsus  I.    The  capa- 
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^l%y  and  thlt$t  of  knowledge  displayed  by  his  daugh- 
ter,  induced  him  to  cultivate  her  genius ;  when  the 
rapidity  of  her  progress  excited  the  sutprise  and 
admiration  of  the  court.  She  was  chosen  for  a  com« 
panion  to  the  princess  of  Ferrara,  who  was  studying 
polite  literature,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  in  her  a 
generous  emulation.  She  answered,  on  thi$  occa-^ 
sion,  without  difficulty,  the  questions  that  were  pro* 
posed  to  her,  declaimed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
explained  the  paradoxes' of  Ciceto,  to  the  astonislh* 
ment  of  her  auditors. 

On  the  death  of  her  father,  her  modier  being  an 
invalid,  Olympia  was  recalled  home,  to  superintend 
the  affairs  of  the  family,  and  the  education  of  a  bro- 
ther and  three  sisters.  Some  offence,  of  what  na- 
ture is  unknown,  which  she  had  given  to  the  duchesf 
of  Ferrara,  is  also  alleged  as  a  cause  of  her  removal 
from  court* 

Andrew  Grunthler,  a  young  German,  who  had 
studied  physic,  and  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Ferrara,  becoming  captivated  by  the  endowments  of 
Olympia,  prevailed  on  her  to  give  him  her  hand* 
After  her  marriage,  she  went  with  her  husband  to 
Germany,  raking  with  her  her  brother,  whom  she 
carefully  instructed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. They  arrived  at  Augsburgh  in  1548,  and, 
after  a  transient  stay,  proceeded  to  Schweinfurt  iii 
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Franconia^  the  native  place  of  Gninthler*  Schweih- 
furt  was  shortly  after  besieged  and  burnt :  Olympia 
and  her  husband  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  fiedj 
in  the  utmost  distress,  to  Hainmelburgh,  where 
they  were  not  suffered  tq  remain.  When  reduced 
to  extremities,  GnintlUer  fortunately  received  from 
die  elector  palatine  an  invitation  to  be  professor  of 
|>hysic  at  Heidelberg.  This  event  happened  in  1554, 
«irhen,  bdieving  themselves  eligibly  settled,  this  un- 
fortunate pair  began  to  hope  for  repose.  But  the 
distresses^4ind  hardships  which  Olympia  had  suffer^ 
ed,  undermined  her.  health  ;  she  was  seized,  at  the 
moment  of  a  reverse  of  fortunes,  widi  a  severe  in* 
disposition,  and,  after  lingering  for  some  months, 
died  October  26th,  1555,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year 
of  her  age.  On  coming  into  Germany,  she  had 
embraced  the  protestatit  religion,  in  the  professioa 
of  which  she  continued  till  her  death. 

She  was  the  author  of  several  works,  a  great  part 
of  which  were  burned  with  the  town  of  Schweinfurt : 
Che  remainder  were  collected  by  Cxlius  Secundus 
Curio,  and  published  at  Basil,  1558.  They  consist- 
jed  principally  of  orations,  dialogues,  letters,  and 
translations. 
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COUNTESS  OF  MOUNTFORT. 

Jane  of  Flanders,  countess  of  Mountfort,  the 
most  extraordinary  woman  of  her  age,  was,  in  1342j 
roused  by  the  captivity  of  her  husband,  and  the  fall- 
ing fortunes  of  her  family,  to  the  most  heroic  efibrts. 
In  a  disputed  succession  in  Brittany,  which  the  count 
of  Mountfort  claimed  as  his  inheritance,  he  was 
besieged  in  the  city  of  Nantz,  which  having  been 
taken  by  treachery,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  Paris* 
No  sooner  had  the  countess  received  intelligence  of 
the  fate  of  her  husband,  than  she  assembled  the  in- 
habitants of  Rennes,  where  she  at  that  time  resided^ 
and,  carrying  in  her  arms  her  infant  son,  recounted 
to  them  what  had  passed,  deplored  the  fate  of  her 
husband,  and  recommended  to  the  care  of  the  peo- 
ple his  unfortunate  orphan,  the  sole  remaining  heir 
of  their  ancient  princes,  to  whom  they  had  ever  pro- 
fessed the  most  zealous  attachment.  She  declared 
herself  willing,  in  a  cause  so  just,  to  risk  every  peril 
and  hazard ;  she  spoke  of  the  sources  which,  in  tlie 
alliance  of  England,  still  remained  to  them,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  make  one  generous  effort  against  an 
usurper,  whom  France  was  desirous  of  imposing 
upon  the  states.  Moved  by  her  eloquence,  her 
courage,  and  her  affecting  situation,  the  audience 
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vowed,  in  defending  the  rights  of  her  £amily>.  to 
conquer  or  peri^  with  the  countess.     The  other 
fortresses  of  Brittany  caught  the  same  spirit^  and 
embraced  the  same  resolution.     The  countess  pass- 
ed from  place  to  place,  encouraging  the  garrisons,, 
and  providing  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  defence.     After  having  put  the  whole  province 
in  a  posture  of  resistance,  she  shue  herself  up  in 
Hennebonne,  where  she  waited  with  impatience  the 
promised  succours  from  England,  to  which  she  sent 
over  her  son,  for  his  safety,  and  for  a  pledge- 
Charles  de  Blois,  the  competitor  of  her  husband> 
solicitous  to  make  himself  master  of  so  important  a. 
fortress,  and,  still  more,  to  make  the  countess,  whose 
courage  and  capacity  he  dreaded,  a  prisoner  of  war,, 
sat  down  before  Hennebonne  with  a  numerous  army,, 
and  conducted  the  attack  witji  industry  and  vigour. 
The  defence  was  not  less  spirited ;   the  besiegers- 
were  repulsed  in  every  assault,  while  frequent  an^ 
successful  sallies  were  made  by  the  garrison^    In  all 
military  operations,  the  countess  herself  was  the  first 
and  the  most  active.    Having  one  day  perceived  that 
tl^  enismy,  employed  in  an  attack,,  had  neglected  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  a  distant  quarter  of  their 
camp,  she  immediately  sallied  forth,  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  horse,  threw  the  besiegers  into  con- 
fusion, andy  with  a  great  slaughter,  set  &e  to  their 
tents,  their  baggage,^  and  their  magazines*.    9ut  oa 
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&er  return  to  the  garrison,  she  found  herself  inter- 
cepted, and  her  retreat  cut  oS^  the  enemy  having 
thrown  themselves  between  her  and  the  gates.  Het 
resolution  was  taken  in  the  instant :  she  ordered  her 
men  to  disband,  and  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
to  Brest.  At  an  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  she 
met  them,  collected  another  body  of  five  hundred 
horse,  returned  to  Hennebonne,  broke  unexpectedly 
through  the  enemy's  camp,  and  was  received  by  the 
garrison  ynih  acclamations  of  joy :  encouraged  by 
this  example  of  female  heroism,  and  by  the  rein- 
forcement brought  by  the  countess,  they  determined 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  reiterated  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  and  the 
repeated  breaches  made  in  the  walls,  at  length  ren- 
.dered  it  necessary  for  the  besieged,  every  hour  iii 
expectation  of  a  general  assault,  diminished  in  num- 
bers  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  to  treat  for  a  capi- 
tulatipn.  During  a  conference  for  that  purpose, 
in  which  the  bishop  of  Leon  was  engaged  with 
Charles  dc  Blois,  the  countess,  who  had  mounted  a 
high  tower,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea, 
dc^scried  some  sails*  at  a  distance,  and  immediately 
exclaimed,  'JBehold  the  succours  (  the  English  sue* 
cours !  no  capitulation !'  Tlus  fleet,  prepared  by 
Edward  III.  for  the  relief  of  Hennebonne,  and  which 
had  been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  etxtered  die 
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harbour  under  the  command  of  sir  Walter  Manny, 
one  of  the  bravest  captains  of  England.  The  gar- 
rison were,  by  this  reinforcement,  animated  with 
fresh  spirits :  they  immediately  sallied  forth,  beat 
the  besiegers  from  their  posts,  and  obliged  them  fo 
decamp. 

The  countess,  notwithstanding  this  reverse  of 
fortune,  finding  herself  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers,^  determined  on  passing  over  to  Englandf 
to  solicit  from  Edward  more  efiectual  aid.  Having 
obtained  from  him  a  considerable  reinforcement^ 
under  Robert  d'Artois,  she  embarked  on  board  of  a 
fleet  of  forty-^five  ships,  and  sailed  back  towards 
Brittany.  They  were  met  by  the  enemy  in  theif 
passage,  when  an  action  ensued  :  the  countess,  with 
her  usual  courage,  charged  the  foe  sword  in  hand  ) 
but  the  fleets,  after  a  sharp  action,  were  separated 
by  a  storm,  and  the  English  reached  Brittany  in 
safety.  Robert  d'Artois  was  successful  in  his  first 
exploits,  but  survived  his  triunq)h8  only  a  short  time  j 
when  the  party  of  Charles  regained  their  advantage. 
The  king  of  England  himself,  after  Aese  vicissi- 
tudes, uiTidertook  in  person  the  defence  of  the  count- 
ess ;  when  the  war  became  more  general,  and  was 
thenceforth  conducted  in  the  name,  and  under  the 
standard,  of  the  English  and  French  monarchies, 
whkh  had  previously  acted  only  as  allies  to.  the 
competitors  for  Brittanjr. 
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The  flames  of  war  still  contiiited  their  devastd« 
tion9>  when  Charles  de  Blois,  having  invested  th^ 
fortress -of  Roche  de  Rien,  the  counters  of  MotttH^ 
fort,  reinforced  by  some  English  troops,  attacked 
him  during  the  night  in  his  entrenchmen^e^,  disperse 
ed  hi&  army,  and  took  him  prisoner^  His  wife,  in 
whose  right  he  had  pretended  to  Brittany,  compellec^ 
by  the  captivity  of  her  husband,  assumed,  in  her 
turn,  the  gOTemment  of  the  party,  and  oftposed' 
herself,  a  formidable  and  worthy  rival,  both  m  the 
cabinet  and  in  the  field,  to  the  countess  of  Mountfort* 

The  mediation  of  France  and  England  failed  to* 
put  an  end  to  the  disputes  in  Brittany,  till  Charles^ 
de  Blois  was  at  length  slain,  at  the  battte  of  Auray*- 
The  young  count  de  Mountfort,  soon  after,  got  entire^ 
possession  of  the  duchy,  and»  thougli  a  zealous  par- 
tisan of  England,  had  his  title  acknowledged  by  the? 
French  king^  to  whom-  he  did  homage  for  his  db^ 

minions- 

Hume  J  History  ofEngkmd,  ^c^ 
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Magdelene  0E  Saint'  Nectaire,  widow  of 
Qui  de  St  Exuperi^  was  a  ptofestant^  who  distin-^ 
guished  herself  in  the  civil  wars  of  France.  After 
the  death* of  her  husband,  she  retired  tocher  chateau^ 
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at  Misemonty  ii>  t^  Lhnousin,  where,  with  sixty 
jvniing  Bien»  weU  acmed^  ste  wa^^  accuiitomed  to  make 
€X€i»$ioil»^  <m  the  caAoUc  asmies  in  her  neighbour^ 
hood«  lathe  jem  1515^  M^Montal^  governor o£ 
the  proviacftf  haying  had-  his  detachments  often  de«>. 
£eated  by  Ilf  agdjaleae,  resolvedtto  besiegi^  her  in  her^ 
<hitcau»  with  fifteen  huodsed  feot  and  fiftijr  hor^.. 
SaUying  aat  upon  him,  she  defeated  his  troop,  bntf 
iadiagf  pa  her  return,-,  her  di9lea«u  in  possession  o£' 
tb*'  eflemy,  she  gaU6ped  ti^  Tufenne,.  a«  neighbour-- 
iQg^  town,  fa  precme  a  reixiforcement*  Montah 
awaited  heltina  defile,^batwasvanqixisbedand  mor-- 
tMy  WOUIided^ 
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Marxc  B£  Lqngueville,  soyereign  princess  ofT 
Neufchatel,  was  bom  in  1 625,  and  married,  whik  yett 
in  early  youtl^  to  the  duke  de  Nemours.  Madame: 
de  Nemours,  by  her  virtues,  her  grudence^  her  saga- 
city in  trying  and  difficult  times,  her  endowments,, 
and  taste  for  polite  literati»c,  reflected  histre  upon; 
her  birth  and;  rank*  Her  Memoirs  of  x!b^  Court  of 
Frsmce,  djuring;  the  tempestuous  minority,  of  Lewia^ 
Xry.,  are  Written  with  cattdomK  and  ability,  and^ 
form  aa  interestihg.  p^iod .  of  French  history.  Mon^ 
sieur  de  Longueville,  het  &ther,  who  had  espoused; 
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the  party  of  Ae  princes  of  the  MeeJ,  wa§,  Jby  <J« 
address  and  moderation  of  his  daitgltter,  vtcuSed  t6 
his  allegiance,  and  resetted  horn  tfce  daiYgevs  whielL 
were  about  to  overtake  him.  In  fimesr  of  ciril  con*- 
tention,  and  amidst  the  rage  of  party,  the  rfuchess 
preserved  her  independence,  and,  declining  to  fake 
an  active  part  in  Ae  factions  which  rent  and  cHvided 
the  nation,  contented  herself  with  observing  all  that 
was  passing.  Cool  and  penetrating,  she  discerned 
the  characters,  and  discovered  the  intrigues,  of  the 
leading  men  on  either  side,  with  the  secret  ma- 
xioeuvres  of  those  who  took  a  less  open  part,  and 
availed  herself  of  her  knowledge  in  the  coniposition 
of  her  Memoirs.  Her  Mgh  rank  and  station  in  the 
court  of  the  queen-regent  qualified  her  to  be  the 
historian  of  that  eventful  period. 

Dictionnaire  Historiqtie — Ann  Thichntss^s  Sketch  of  th$ 
Lives  and  Writings  of  the  Ladies  of  Frmice* 


MARGARET  CAVENDISH, 

DUCHBS6  OP   NEWCASTLE. 

Makgaret,   youngest  daughter  of  m  Charles 

Lucas,  a  man  of  fortune  and  familyj  was  born  a€ 

'St.  Join's,  near  Colchester,  in  Essex,  towards  thef 

litter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  •  She  lost  her  fa-* 

^*^r  while  in  her  infancy  :  her  mother,  a  beautiful 

^"^^  *^rompfishedwoman,^.  educated-  her  daught<^rs^ 
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care  and  tenderness.    Margaret  displayed  early 
a.  taste  for  literature^   to  which  she  devoted   tlxe^ 
greater  part  c^  her  time.    In  1643,.  the  court  reside 
ing  at  Oxfordf  whither  she  obtained  permission  from 
her  mother  to  go,  she  was  chosen  maid  of  honour' 
to  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  to  Charles  I^ 
The  family  of  the  Lucases  being  distinguished  for 
loyalty,  Margaret  accompanied  her  royal  mistress^ 
when  driven  from  England  by  the  turbulence  of  th<p 
times  to  take  refuge  in  her  native  country.      At 
Paris  she  became  acquainted  with  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle,  then  a  widower,  who,  already  prepos* 
sessed  in  her  favour  by  his  friend  lord  Lucas,  her 
brother,  became  attracted  by  her  merit,  and  offered 
to  her  his  hand  and  heart.    They  were  married  in 
1645,  and  from  Paris  passed  to  Rotterdam,  where 
ihey  remained  six  months.    Thence  they  repaired 
to  Brabant,  to  the  city  of  Antwerp,  where,  quietly 
enjoying  the  remnant  of  their  shattered  fortunes» 
they  continued  during  the  remainder  of  their  exile. 
In  this  retreat,  Margaret,  by  her  talents  and  virtues^ 
cemented  the  afFection  and  confidence  of  her  hus* 
band,  who,  respected  and  esteemed  by  his  country-^ 
fKien  and  foreigners,  confined  himself  principally  to 
the  society  of  his  wife,  of  whose,  value  he  proved 
his  high  and  just  sense  by  various  elegant  compli* 
m'^nts  and  addresses* 
The  marquis  becoming  entangled  in  pecur^- 
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embanassmeiit^y  the  marchioness  returned  to  Eng- 
land) with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  ven^s  due  to  her 
hiisbandy  for  the  supply  of  their  necemties,  and  th^ 
repayment  of  the  debts  they  had  been  compelled  to 
contraQt.  Her  efibrts^  however^  were  fruitless  ^  and 
their  distress  must  have  been  extreme,  but  for  the 
generosity  of  sir  Charles  Cavendish,  brother  to  th^ 
marquis,  who,  in  administermg  to  their  relief,  injur*- 
ed  his  own  fortunes.  , 

With  the  supply  obtained  from  their  relations^ 
the  marchioness  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  she 
continued  with  her  husband  till  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  on  which  event  the  marqui^^  after  six- 
teen years'  exile  from  his  native  land,  made  prepara* 
tions  for  returning.  The  marchioness  r^ipained  at 
Antwerp  for  a  short  period  after  the  departure  of 
her  husband,  to  settle  their  affairs  i  which  having 
successfully  effected,  she  rejoined  him  in  England^ 
where  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  devoted  to  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  atid  to  the  cultivation  of  letters. . 

She  kept  a  number  of  young  ladies  in  her  house^ 
whom  she  occasionally  employed  as  her  a^ianuenses ; 
some  of  them  slept  near  her  own  chamber,  that  they 
Qiight  be  ready  to  rise  in  the  night,,  at  the  sound  of 
her  bell>  and  commit  to  paper  any  ideas  that  occur- 
red to  her.  She  produced  no  less  than  thirteen 
^*^os,  ten  of  which  are  in  print.:  In  speaking  of 
A^^M|^  ^e  days>  ^^  That  it  pleased  God  to  command 
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Us  •evfaat  NMwre  t»  endotr  her  wMi  a  pdecbe  airf 
philosephical  geanis  «f«fi  heat  het  hkih,  for  she 
did  write  some  book  even  in  dieit  fcixid'  before  ribe 
was  twefte  jem$  ol  aga,'^    Bf  thm  aeeonor  it  ap- 
pears, Azt  she  begai»  m  wrke  phiieKs^^cal'  treatises 
preTtous  to  having,  read  an^;  her  speculation  of 
coune  must  hare  had  the  merit  of  originality,  since* 
Ae  was  neariy  forty  years^of  age,  she  informs  vls^* 
before  she  perused  any  philosophical  authors?,  **  in 
erder  to  learn  tbeterm*  of  art."  One  of  her  marxims> 
was    euriousii  and  may  in  some  nMasure  account 
for  her  nrnnerous  productions :  ^e  seldom  revised 
the  copies  of  her  works,  "  kst  it  should  disturb  her 
following  conception^.''    Hfer  writings,  though  now 
tunl  into  neglect,  procured,  during  her  owi\  times,. 
the  most  extravagant  encomhum  and  lavish  cdmpR- 
ments  from  learned-  bodies,  and'  men  of  eminent- 
erudition.     Some  specimens  of  this  adulation  hzfi 
been  given  by  Mr.  Granger,  from  a  folio  volume,, 
now  scarce,  of  Letters  and  Poems^  printed  in  1678,. 
Consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  pageSj  fill- 
ed with  the  most  extravagant  and  IxyperboKcal  pane- 
gyrics on  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Newcastle,  >  par- 
ticularly on  the  duchess,  from  the-  unnrersities  ofe 
Leyden,"  Gambtidge,*  Orford,  &c.     A  stillf  greafer 
number  of  extracts,  from  the  same  book,  ire'  giv^- 
by  George  Steverts,  the  learned  editor  of  Shakspeat'.^ 
afibrdlng  a  curious  specimen  of  academic '  fl3*^<> 
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mf  Mrbkk  the  foUoMrtng  epitafAy  designed  for  her 
grace^  by  the  students,  of  Tnnky  college  (1668)^  k 
Mipnoof:. 

"  To  Margaret  the  firtt  r 

FHncess  of  philosoplien  r 

Who  bath  dispelled  errors  ( 

Appeased  the  dif^rence  oi  ofHoumt  ;i 

A\id  restored  peace 

To  Leaming^s  commonwealth." 

Whatever  mi^^have  heen  the  foundation  o£  diio 
fiidy's  pretenmom  tophifosophy,  or  however  eatta«» 
i^gant  manf  o£  her  cooipositionst  it  i8  certain  that 
Ae  added  to  acuteneas  of  mind^  considerable  powers^ 
of  imagination; and. invention.  She  is  said,  by  Mn 
Jacob,  to  have  poeeessed  a  great  deal/  of  wit,  and  an 
more  than  ordinary^  propensity  to  dramatic  poetry.. 
The  language  and  plots  of  her  plays  are  all^original  ^ 
but  her  fancy  wanted^  the  rein  of  judgment,  hert 
taate  correctness,  and.  her  mind  cultivation.  The* 
author  of  the  Connoisseur,  in  bis  vision  of  Par- 
nasstts^y  speaks  handsomely  of  the  duchess,  whorn^: 
he  represents  as  being  assisted  in  dismounting  from'? 
Pegasus,  on  whom,  she  had.  firmly  kept  hep  seatf  * 
while  he  had  galloped  with  her  out  of  sight^  by 
Shakspeare  and  Milton.  He  even  hints  that  the 
latter  borrowed  many  of  the  finest  thoughts  in  his*- 
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li* Allegro  &  II  Penseroso,  from  this  lady^s  Dialogue 
betVireeh  Mirth  and  Melancholy. 

A  humorous  anecdote  is  related  of  the  duchess*: 
Dr.  Wilkins,  a  man  of  genius  and  imagination^  s^un 
thor  of  ^  An  Essay  towards  a  real  Chaiacter,  ^d 
Philosophical  Language/'  projected  the  art  of  flying, 
when  the  nature  of  air  was  but  little  understood.. 
He  attempted,  in  one  of  his  projects,  to  shew  the 
possibility  of  a  voyage  to  the  moon.    '  But,  doctor,*" 
said  the  duchess  of  Newcastle,  *  where  am  I  to  find 
a  baiting-place,  in  my  way  up  to  that  planet  ?'  ^  Ma- 
dam,' replied  he,    '  of  aU  people  in  the  world,  i 
ibould  the  least  hare  expected  this  question  from> 
your  grace,  who,  having  built  so  many  castles  in  the 
air,  may  lodge  every  night  at  one  of  your  own/ 

The  duchess  .composed  >  plays,  poems,  oratioos^ 
simI  philosophical  discourses*  Of  dramatical  writers, 
a  species  of  composition  for  which  she  had  a  peculiar 
predilection,  she  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  vo* 
luminous.  The  fertility  of  invention  which  is  dis--. 
jdayed  in  her  plots  and  dialogues,  atones  in  some 
degree  for  their  various  defects.  The  following  is. 
a  catalogue  of  her  known  works  i 

I.  The  World's  Olio- 

a.  Nature's  Picture,  drawn  by  Fancy's  Pencil  to»tlic 
life.    Written  bjr  the  thrice  nobley  illustrious,  and  excel*  " 
lest  princess,  the  lady  marchioness  of  Newcastle.    In  this 
volume  are  several  fei|;ned  stories  of  natural  descriptioas,  as^ 
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comical^  tragical^  and  tragi-ccMnicaly  poetical^  romancici^ 
philosophicaly  and  bistoricaly  both  in  prose  and  vene :  some 
all  vene,  some  prose,  some  mixed,  partly  prose  and  partly 
verse.  Also  there  are  some  moralsy  and  some  dialogues^ 
kut  they  are  as  the  advantage-loaf  of  bread  to  the  baker's 
dozen  ;  and  a^triie  story  at  the  latter  end,  where  there  is  na 
feigning.    London,  1656.    Folio. 

3.  Orations  of  divers  sorts,  accommodated  to  divert 
places.    Written  by,  &c.    Folio.    London,  i66ft* 

4*  Plays.  London,  x66a. 

.5*  Philosophical  and  Physical  Opinions*  London,  166 $0 
Folio. 

6.  Obflervationa  upon  Experimental  Philosophy;  to 
which  IS  added,  the  Description  of  a  New  World.  Second 
edition  ;  London,  1668.  Folio.  Mr.  James  Bristow  begao 
to  translate  into  Latin  some  of  these  discourses.  Vid.  jttbi 
Oxon.  vol.  ii.  col.  835.    Plays,  twenty-seven  in  number. 

7.  Philosophical  Letters,  or  Modest  Reflections  upon 
•oneie  OfMmons  in  Natunil  Philoso{rfiy,  maintained  by  se« 
▼eral  famous  and  learned  Authors  of  this  age,  expressed  by 
way  of  Letters.    By,  8cc.  dec   London.  Folio.  1664. 

'  8-  Poems  and  Phanctes.  The  second  impression,  muck 
altered  and  corrected-    London,  1664.    Folio.  t 

94  CCXI  sociable  Letters.    I^ndon,  1664*    Folio. 

xo.  The  Life  of  the  thrice  noble,  nigh  and  puissant  princey 
Williain  Cavendiab,  duke,  marquis,  and  earl  of  Newcastle  ; 
earl  of  Ogle  ;  viscount  Mansfield  ;  and  baron  of  Bolsover, 
of  Ogle,  Bpthal,  and  Hepple';  gentleman  of  his  majesty's 
bed-chamber ;  one  of  his  majesty's  most  honourat^e  privy- 
council  ;  knight  of  the  moat  noble  order  of  the  Gajfter ;  his 
majesty's  lieutenant  in  Ayre  Trent.  North :  who  had  the 
honour  to  be  governor  to  our  inost  gloriousjdng  and  gra* 
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iCioQs  lOTereign  to 'his  youthy  whien  he  was  prince  of  Walesa  |t 
and  soon  after  was  nude  captain^gimaral  of  all  the  provinces 
iMyond  the  ri«er  of  Trent,,  and .  other  part*  of  tte  kingdom- 
iof  Englandt  with  power  by  a  special  commis»oa  to  make 
knights.  Written  by  the  thrice  noble  and  excellent  prin- 
cesSf  Mai^garet^  ducheiB  of  Newcaade^  his  wi£B«^  Polios- 
London.    1667*  - 

^ .  This  work,  st^d  by  Mr.  Langb^n  "  the.  crown  of  her 
labours,''  Was  translated  into  Latin  and  printed* 

ri.  Flays,  never  before  printed.  London,  1669*.  Folio* 
«  Apoeryphal  LadieiB^  a  comedy;  cooriating  of  twenty-^ 
three  scenes,  not  divided  into  acts. 

Bell  in  €afenpb,  a  tragedy,  iii  two  parts.    In  ijiie  secondl 
:play  are  sevenA  copies  of  verses,  written  by  iM  dukie. 

Biasing  Wbrid^:  a  cotfledy.-    A  fragment. 
.    Bridals,,  a.  comedy.:    CoitBcal  Hash,,  a  ccMnedy.. 

Convent  of  Pleasure,  ar  comedy^ 

Female  Academy,  a  comedy, 
-    Lady  Coiitemplati^m,  a  comedy,  in  two  parts.    'nif'ei6 
iceiieai»tkt  itit,.  aMd  two-  in  the  seeofid,  w«i£ten*bf  tiie 
duke. 

Love's  Adtenture)  iivtwo  parts^  a  comdhp.  Ji  song  and. 
epithalamium  in  the  last  soene  ;  second  part  by  the  dukeV 

MaOrimoniaEl'Trottbleiu  ut  two  parts ;,  the  secoiid  being  ^ 
tngi*comedy*: 

Stature's  Thrtr  Daughters  $  Beauty,  Love,  and  Wit :  a 
caomedyr  ia  two^  part^ 

Presence^a  aomedy .  To  this  ai«  adcMrtwehty-nine  single 
#cenes,'desij^ed  to  have  beim»  inserted,  in  the  play,  but  lefl 
edt  to  shovtea  it,  aad  printed  s^arately. 

Pbbftc  Wooing,  a  cemedy,-  Many  of  the  spectheft.  by 
Ae,  di^ ;    a#  thai  of  the  ^Idier^  the  countryman,,  the 
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^pokesmaa  for  the  bashful  suitor ;  with  two- scenes  andtwo* 
•ongs  toMirard»  the  conclusion. 

KeliglQUSy  a  tragi-comedy* 

Several  Wits,  a  comedy. 

Sociable  Gompamons,  or  Female  WitSy  a  comedy. 
.  Unnsftural  Tragedy ;  prologae  and  epilogue  by  the  dufeew 
Act  the  seoondy  scene  the  thirds  the  duchess  against  M^ 
Camdeo's  Britannia.^ 

Wits  Cabal*  &  comedy,  in  two  parts.  Epilogue  to  the 
first  part  by  the  duke. 

Youth's  Glory  and  Death's  Banqtiety  a  tragedy,  in  two 
parts*  Two  scenes  and  the  speeches  at  the  first  part  in' 
commendation  of  Mile.  Saiu  PareilUf  written  by  the  duke, 
with  all  the  songs  and  verses  in  the  second  part- 

The  Biasing  World,  Bridal,  Convent  of  Pleasure,  Fre« 
ience,  and  ^jciable  Co!npanioniB>  printed  together  in  one 
Y^ionie  ;  the  remaining  plays  in'  a^  seconds 

In  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson^ 
were  the  duchess  of  NeN»^tasfIe'*s  poems,  twoirolumcs^ 
felio,  MS.'  Vid»  Richardson^  Cat:  p.  5a  In  that 
of  the  late  tlshop.  Willis;  is  andther  MS.  of  her 
poems  ift  foKo.  Yid.  Cat.  p.  55 >  Her  histsoricai  writ^ 
&gs  were  defective  vti  chronology; 

She  died  in  London,  towards  tlie  end  of  the  jett 
1673,  and  was  intjerred  in  Westminster-abbey,  Ja- 
nuary 7th,  16T3-4,  where  an  elegant  monument 
is  erected  to  her  memory,  and  to  that  of  the  diikc;. 
who  diedateighty.four  years  of  age,  1676,.  and.  wai 
{miied  with  his  wifc^ 
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Of  the  family^  of  Lucas  it  is  said,  ^^  that  all  the. 
brothers  were  valiant^  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous.** 
The  person  of  the  duchess  was  graceful,  and  her 
manners  reserved :  she  was  indefatigaUe  in  study, 
humane,  generous^  and  pious :  she  was  an  admirable 
economist,  an  excellent  wife,  and  a  kind  mistress. 

Biojpri^bia  Brltitnmca — Ballard* J  Memoiri  of  Briiiih 
LaJ&es'^Biograpbium  Fatnintum^  &f • 


LADY  FRANCES  NORTON. 

Ladt  Frances  Nortok,  descended  from  the  an* 
cient  family  of  the  Frekes,  in  the  county,  of  Dorset^ 
was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   Her  talents  were  improved  and  cultivated 
by  a  learned  education.    She  ws^  first  married  to 
sir  George  Norton,  knt.  of  AbbotVLeigh,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  to  whom  she  bore  three  child- 
Ten,  two  of  which  died  young,  and  were  buried  in 
Westminster-abbey.    Grace,  the  third,  who  displays 
ed  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  married  sir  Richard 
Gethin,  bart.,  of  Gethin-Grot,  in  Ireland,  and  died 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  her. 
mother.     To  divert  her  thoughts  from  dwelling  on 
this  melancholy  event,  lady  Norton  Jiad  recourse 
to  her  pen.    She  wrote  and  published  two  books ; 
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'^  The  Applause  of  Virtue,"  in  four  parts ;  publish- 
ed in  4(o.  1705,  and  dedicated  by  the  author  to  a 
relation,  madame  Freke,  of  Shroten :  also  '^Memento 
mori,  or  Meditations  on  Death,"  which  she  dedi- 
cated to  her  cousin,  the  honourable  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hamilton.  These  productions,  which  abound  witb 
quotations  from  the  fathers  and  philosophers,  bear 
testimony  to  the  learning  of  the  author,  and  her  ac- 
quaintance  with  ancient  literature. 

Lady  Norton  was  not  less  respectable  for  her 
virtue  and  good  sense,  than  for  her  literary  attain- 
ments. Her  hours  were  divided  between  her  stu- 
dies,  religious  observances,  and  domestic  occupa- 
tions- Learning,  ^which  in  those  times  made  a  part 
of  the  accomplishments  of  women  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, precluded  the  necessity  of  an  expensive  and 
senseless  dissipation^  destructive  of  moral  duties  and 
domestic  affections,  ia  which,  in  the  present  age^ 
the  time  and  the  talents  of  women  are  melted  and 
frittered  away.  The  liberalities  of  lady  Norton  to 
the  chuich  were  upon  an  extensive  scale.  She  was 
married  a  second  time  to  colcmel  Ambrose  Norton, 
and,  after  his  4eath,  a  third  time,  to  Mr.  Jones.  She 
was  living,  in  an  advanced  age,  in  1720. 

MaiJ/frd'j  Britub  iMdiei^Biographium  Famincum, 
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THE  HONOURABLE  MRS.  DUDLEY  NORTH,. 

The  honourable  Mrs.  Dudley  A.  North,  bom  in 
July,  1675,  was  the  younger  daughter  of  Charles 
lord  Northt  of  Elirtling,  and  baron  Grey  of  Rolles* 
ton,  by  Catherine  the  daughter  of  William  lord 
Grey,  erf  Wark.  The  two  sons  of  the  lord  North 
being  instructed  at  home  by  a  private  tutor,  their 
ttster  wa^  desirous  of  receiving  the  same  lessons, 
and  joimng  in  their  studies.  Having  made  a  rapid 
progress  in  the  Greek  and  L^jin  languages,  she 
wished  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  original  language 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  Oriental  learning. 
By  long  and  severe  studies,  under  which  her  health 
declined,  she  effected  her  purpose.  A  consumptive 
disorder,  occasioned  or  aggravated  1^  a  sedentary 
life  and  intense  application,  put  a  period  to  her 
existence  in  April,  1712.  Her  brother,  die  lord 
North  and  Grey,  was,  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  in 
Flanders.  Her  remains  were  carried  to  Kirtling 
(or  Catlidge)  in  Cambridgeshire,-  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  family,  and  interred  with  her  ancestors,  by  her 
uncle,  the  honourable  Roger  North,  esq.  whom  she 
left  her  sole  executor.  She  had  made  a  valuable 
collection  of  books,  which,  after  her  death,  were 
presented  by  her  only  surviving  brother,  the  lord 
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l!7ortli  and  Grey,  to  the  parochial  library,  at  Roug« 
ham  in  Norfolk,  founded  by  the  honourable  Roger 
INorth,  for  the  use  of  that  parish  and  the  fieighbour*- 

«ng  clergy^ 

BallarJ^i  BritijA  Ladies — Biogn^bium  Ftammunu 
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